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to 
THE  SIGHT  KETEBSBTD 

THE  LORD  BISHOP   OF  EXETER. 


Mr  LoBo, 

CouxD  it  hare  been  fbreseen  bjr  the  Author  of  the 
feDown^  ptiges,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  illiistrioiis 
person  who  is  the  sutgect  of  them,  the  standard  of 
Education  would  haye  been  set  so  hi^;  and  espe- 
cially, that  thb  Edncaticm  would  be  conunitted  to 
such  able  and  dwtingnished  hands,  the  work  might 
sorely  hare  been  spared.     Bot  as  the   Second 
Volume  was  gone  to  the  press  befinre  that  appoint- 
ment was  annoonced,  which  must  gire  general 
satisfiKrtion,  it  becomes  important  to  request,  that 
if  the  advice  suggested  in  any  part  of  the  Work 
should  appear  presumptuous,  your  Lordship,  and 
still  more  the  Public,  who  might  be  more  forward 
than  your  Lcnrdship  in  charging  the  Author  with 
presumption,  wiU  have  the  candour  to  recollect, 
that  it  was  oflfered,  not  to  the  learned  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  but  to  an  unknown  and  even  to  an  ima- 
ginary Preceptor. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  your  Lordship  willy 
perhaps,  have  the  goodness  to  accept  the  Dedica- 
tion of  these  slight  Volumes,  not  as  arrogantly 
pointing  out  duties  to  the  discharge  of  which  you 
are  so  competent,  but  as  a  mark  of  the  respect  and 
esteem  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Mt  Lobd, 

Your  Lordship*s  most  obedient 

and  most  fiuthful  Servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

April  a.  1S05. 


PREFACE 


TO 


THE   FIRST   EDITION, 


If  any  book,  written  with  an  upright  and  disin- 
terested intention,  may  be  thought  to  require  an 
apology,  it  is  surely  the  slight  work  which  is  now^ 
with  the  most  respectful  deference,  submitted,  not 
to  the  public  only,  but  especially  to  those  who 
may  be  more  immediately  interested  in  the  im- 
portant object  which  it  has  in  view. 

If  we  were  to  enquire  what  is,  even  at  the 
present  critical  period,  one  of  the  most  momentous 
concerns  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  an. 
Englishman,  who  feels  for  his  country  like  a 
patriot,  and  for  his  posterity  like  a  father;  what  is 
that  object  of  which  the  importance  is  not  bounded 
by  the  shores  of  the  British  islands,  nor  limited  by 
our  colonial  possessions,  —  with  which,  in  its  con- 
sequences, the  interests  not  only  of  all  Europe,  but 
of  the  whole  civilised  world,  may  hereafter  be  in 
some  measure  implicated;  —  what  Briton  would 
hesitate  to  reply.  The  Education  of  the  Princes;^ 
Charlotte  of  Wales  ? 
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After  this  frank  confession  of  the  unspeakable 
importance  of  the  subject  in  view»  it  is  no  wonder 
if  the  extreme  difficulty,  as  well  as  delicacy,  of  the 
present  undertaking,  is  acknowledged  to  be  sen- 
sibly felt  by  the  Author. 

It  will  too  probably  be  thought  to  imply  not 
only  officiousness,  but  presumption,  that  a  private 
individual  should  thus  hazard  the  obtrusion  of  un- 
solicited observations  on  the  proper  mode  of  form- 
ing the  character  of  an  English  Princess.  —  It 
may  seem  to  involve  an  appearance  of  unwarrant- 
able distrust,  by  implying  an  apprehension  of  some 
deficiency  in  the  plan  about  to  be  adopted  by  those^ 
whoever  they  may  be,  on  whom  this  great  trust 
may  be  devolved ;  and  to  indicate  self-conceit,  by 
conveying  an  intimation,  after  so  strong  an  avowal 
of  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the  task,  that  such 
a  deficiency  is  within  the  powers  of  the  Author  to 
supply. 

That  Author,  however,  earnesdy  desires,  as  fiur 
as  it  may  be  possible,  to  obviate  these  anticipated 
charges,  by  alleging  that  under  this  free  constitu- 
tion, in  which  every  topic  of  national  policy  is 
openly  canvassed,  and  in  which  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown  form  no  mean  part  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  the  principles  which  it  is  proper  to 
instil  into  a  royal  personage  become  a  topic, 
which,  if  discussed  respectfully,  may,  without  ot 
fence,  exercise  the  liberty  of  the  British  Press. 

The  writer  is  very  &r,  indeed,  firom  pretending 
to  offer  any  thing  approaching  to  a  system  of  in- 
struction for  the  Royal  Pupil,   much  less  from 
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presuming  to  dictate  a  plan  of  conduct  to  the  pre- 
ceptor. What  b  here  presented  is  a  mere  out- 
line which  may  be  filled  up  by  far  more  able 
bands;  a  sketch  which  contains  no  ponsecutive 
details,  which  neither  aspires  to  regularity  of  de- 
sign nor  exactness  of  execution. 

To  awaken  a  lively  attention  to  a  subject  of  such 
moment;  to  point  out  some  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  early  season  of  improvement,  but 
still  more  with  the  subsequent  stages  of  life;  to 
offer,  not  a  treatise  on  education,  but  a  desultory 
suggestion  of  sentiments  and  principles;  to  convey 
instruction,  not  so  much  by  precept  or  by  argu- 
ment, as  to  exemplify  it  by  illustrations  and  ex- 
amples; and,  above  all,  to  stimulate  the  wise  and 
the  good  to  exertions  far  more  effectual ;  —  these 
are  the  real  motives  which  have  given  birth  to  this 
slender  performance. 

Had  the  Royal  Pupil  been  a  Prince,  these  Hints 
would  never  have  been  obtruded  on  the  world,  as 
it  would  then  have  been  naturally  assumed,  that 
the  established  plan  usually  adopted  in  such  cases 
would  have  been  pursued.  Nor  does  the  Author 
presume,  in  the  present  instance,  to  insinuate  a 
sospidon,  that  there  will  be  any  want  of  a  large 
and  liberal  scope  in  the  projected  system,  or  to 
intimate  an  apprehension  that  the  course  of  study 
will  be  be  adapted  to  the  sex,  rather  than  to  the 
drcumstances  of  the  Princess. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  asked,  why  a  stranger 
presumes  to  interfere  in  a  matter  of  such  high 
concern  ?  it  may  be  answered,  in  the  words  of  an 
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elegant  critic,  that  in  classic  itory,  when  a  superb 
and  lasting  monument  was  about  to  be  consecrated 
to  beautyi  every  lover  was  permitted  to  carry  a 
tribute* 

The  appearance  of  a  valuable  elementary  work 
on  the  principles  of  Christianity,  which  has  been 
reeently  published  in  our  language,  translated 
from  the  German,  under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  an  august  Personage,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
benefit  to  her  illustrious  daughters,  as  it  is  an 
event  highly  auspicious  to  the  general  interests  of 
religion,  so  is  it  a  circumstance  very  encouraging 
to  the  present  undertaking. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  on  such  points  as  are 
discussed  in  this  little  work,  without  being  led  to 
draw  a  comparison  between  the  lot  of  a  British 
subject,  and  that  of  one  who  treats  on  similar 
topics  under  a  despotic  government.  —  The  excel- 
lent  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  with  every  advantage 
which  genius,  learning,  profession,  and  situation, 
could  confer ;  the  admir^  preceptor  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  appointed  to  the  oflBce  by  the  Xing 
himself;  was  yet,  in  the  beautiful  work  which  he 
composed  for  the  use  of  his  royal  pupil,  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  couching  his  instructions  under  a 
fictitious  narrative^  and  of  sheltering,  behind  the 
veil  of  fable,  the  duties  of  a  just  sovereign,  and  the 
blessings  of  a  good  government:  he  was  aware 
that,  even  under  this  disguise,  his  delineation  of 
both  would  too  probably  be  construed  into  a  satire 
on  the  personal  errors  of  his  own  king,  and  the 
vices  of  the  French  government ;  and,  in  spite  of 
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luB  jogenkNis  discretioiif  the  event  justified  his 
apprebensioiis* 

Fortunate  are  the  subjects  of  that  free  and 
happy  country  who  are  not  driren  to  hare  re- 
course to  any  such  expedients ;  who  may,  without 
danger,  dare  to  express  temperately  what  thqr 
think  kwfiilly ;  who,  in  describing  the  most  perfect 
fimn  of  government,  instead  of  recurring  to  poetic 
invention,  need  only  delineate  that  under  which 
they  themselves  live;  who,  in  sketching  the  cha- 
racter, and  shadowing  out  the  duties  of  a  patriot 
king^  have  no  occasion  to  turn  their  eyes  from 
their  own  country  to  the  thrones  of  Ithaca  or 
Salentnm. 


PREFACE 


TO 


THE    FIFTH    EDITION. 


Seisg  called  upon  for  a  new  edition  of  this  little 
wofk,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  adverting  to  that 
overwhdming  event  which  deprived  our  coontiy  cf 
dieilfaistrioas  person  for  whose  more  especial  use  it 
was  ori^oially  written.  Her  early  death  produced 
a  sensation  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It 
was  a  sorrow  not  the  less  felt  by  every  one  because 
it  was  fshared  by  all :  it  was  as  much  an  individual 
as  an  universal  sorrow.  Every  Briton  i^peared 
to  fed  as  acutely  as  if  he  alone  fek  it  It  seemed, 
as  in  the  case  of  Egypf^  that  ^*  there  was  not  an 
house  where  there  was  not  one  dead." 

But  if  it  was  deeply  affecting  to  see  a  whole 
nation  in  tears,  it  was,  in  a  higher  sense,  deqily 
instructive  to  see  a  whole  naticm  on  their  knees. 
The  trial  seemed  to  produce  that  effect  vdiich  the 
IXvine  IniBictor  always  intends  our  trials  should 
produce;  it  produced  a  spirit  of  prayer  and  sup- 
plication, an  avowal  of  the  national  sins,  which 
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bad  probably  brought  on  us  this  national  visit- 
ation. 

But  if  the  visitation  was  sent  to  ttf  fixr  oorrec- 
tion,  it  was  doubtless  soit  to  her  whom  we  lamentt 
in  mercy.     She  has,  we  trust,  obtiuned  the  prize 
without  running  the  race.     She  has  escaped  the 
cares   and    perils   inseparable  from   an    earthly 
crown;  and  she  has,  we  humbly  hope,  through 
Him  who  loved  her  and  gave  Himself  for  her^ 
obtained  an  imperishable  crown  whose  glories 
&de  not  away.     She  had  lived  long  enough  to 
taste  as  much  happiness  as  this  world,  in  its  best 
forms  and  its  highest  condition,   has  to  bestow. 
Youth,  beauty,  talent,  royalty,  all  conspired  to 
make  her  singularly  distinguished ;  but  thb  com* 
bination,  which  made  her  life  great,  availed  not  to 
make  it  lasting.     She  lived  to  have  tasted   the 
overflowing  cup  of  the  most  perfect  human  felid^, 
without  any  infusion  of  bitterness;  she  lived  long 
enough  to  show  that  the  highest  elevation  of  tank 
and  happiness  did  not  intoxicate  her  youthful  and 
ardent  mind;  — so  fiur  from  it,  her  prindples 
were  more  (iilly  drawn  out,  and  her  character 
more  beautifully  developed,  by  those  very  circum- 
stances which  have  betrayed  so  many  into  forget- 
fulness  of  their  awful  responsibility. 

She  had,  for  a  time,  the  trial  of  the  highest 
human  proq)erity,  and  she  stood  it.  When  all 
the  world  was  at  her  command,  domestic,  life  was 
her  chcMce;  when  dissipation  courted  her,  she 
resisted  it.  She  was  superior  to  all  the  pleasures, 
felsely  so  called,  which  invited  her.     ^le  found 
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liar  pieKmne  where  she  fiMind  her  datj^^ia  the 
pvsctice  of  the  domestic  Tiitoes, — in  the  cojoy- 
Bent  of  domestic  happiness,  —  in  the  reciprocation 
of  oonp^al  tenderness.  These  pore  deUgfats  more 
dnn  made  op  to  her  all  that  she  had  Tcdimtarily 
sacnfioed  to  mem. 

The  wainidi,  aSectiony  and  frankness  of  her 
Apposition  woe  admirable;  and  it  is  not  wonder- 
lid  that  these  indications  of  a  diaracter  pnrdy 
Einglidft  should  so  powerfblly  attract  the  affioctions 
of  the  ouuutry  to  its  Pnnoess. 

Her  natnraDy  fine  understanding^  and  the  care 
which  had  been  taken  in  its  cnltiration  by  the 
Ri^it  Reverend  Prdate  who  superintended  her 
ednration  %  ganre  every  ezpectatiaa  that  her  public 
worth  would  not  hare  beat  infinior  to  her  private 


Her  conduct  iDnstrated  this  uoqportant  truth, 
dot  the  most  fiur  and  sinqple  methods  fiir  acquir- 
ing true  popularity  are  the  most  socoesslnl  means 
fiir  obtaining  it;  —  it  was  gained  without  being 


Her  life  furnished  an  iUostrioos  example  to 

yoodi^  rank,  and  d%nity,  of  the  ri^t  use  to  be 

€if  such  advantages;  her  death,  of  the  short 

that  may  be  granted  for  thdr  possession. 

Regular  in  the  discharge  of  her  rd^ious  duties, 

cxen^lary  in  her  charities^  personally  kind  and 

oondescendii^  to  all  about  her,  she  showed  how 

esoeflendes  may  be  oonqprised  within  a 

*  Nov  Lord  BUiop  oiS^Ubary. 
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short  space,   while  they  served  to  augment  the 
regret  that  it  was  not  longer. 

The  tributary  offerings  of  pious  respect  with 
which  the  m^nory  of  the  royal  deceased  was 
embalmed  in  almost  every  pulpit  in  the  king- 
dom (some  of  them  compositions  of  high  excel- 
lence), leave  nothing  to  be  said  that  has  not  been 
said  before,  and  said  better.  All  the  topics  of 
religious  sorrow  and  religious  consolation  for  the 
mourning  survivors  were  therein  exhausted.  * 

*  The  Author  is  flattered  in  being  able  to  tay  thai  the 
lamented  Princen  read  thu  work  with  her  Preceptor,  a  few 
months  before  her  marriage,  when  she  expressed  herself  much 
gratified  with  it,  particolorly  with  the  observations  on  his- 
tory. The  Author  has  his  Lordship's  authority  for  stating 
thisfiu:t. 
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TO 
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The  pnWifaitian  of  a  Fifth  EditioD  is  a  gradfying 
evidence  that  die  pemsai  of  tliese  Tohnnes  has  not 
been  limhyJ  to  the  lamented  Princess,  for  whose 
nse  it  was  ori^naO j  composed.  Yet  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  this  has  been  less  generally  read  than  the 
other  works  c^  the  writer,  fit>in  the  eircomstanoe 
of  its  having  been  considered  by  many  as  exdo- 
savdy  iq[^ro[Miated  to  Royalty.  This  is  &r  fixxn 
being  the  case ;  a  very  large  pcHlion  of  the  work, 
it  is  prcsnmed,  will  be  found  to  come  within  the 
scope  of  ns^bl  informaticMi  to  all  yoong  p&soos  in 
the  hi^ier  ranks  of  life.  The  auth<Mr  has  been 
lately  solicited  to  write  something  of  a  general 
arrangement  of  nseftd  reading,  and  to  pmnt  onl^ 
and  remark  iqxMi,  sndi  books  as  are  most  fHtiper 
for  the  sto^  of  yoong  persons  who  hare  nearly 
completed  their  education.  On  looking  over  the 
^  Hints  to  a  yoang  Princess,"  she  finds  that  they 
contain  the  substance  erf*  what  she  has  been  re- 
quired to  write,  and  that  if  she  had  made  a  fresh 
VOL.  VI.  a 
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attempt,  she  should  nearly  have  repeated  what  is 
here  said.  She  is  the  more  encouraged  to  make 
this  observation,  as  she  has  received  assurances 
from  parents  of  high  rank  and  fortune,  that  they 
found  these  volumes  of  much  use  in  the  instruction 
of  their  own  families. 
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nJTRODDCTORY  CHAPTER. 

We  are  Uid  that  when  a  soveragn  of  andent 
times,  who  wished  to  be  a  mathematician,  bat 
was  deterred  by  the  diflbmlty  of  attainment^ 
adced,  whether  he  oookl  not  be  instructed  in  some 
easier  mediod ;  the  answer  which  he  received  was, 
diat  there  was  no  rojal  road  to  geometiy .  —  The 
lesBGO  contained  in  dits  reply  ought  nerer  to  be 
lost  sight  o^  in  that  most  important  and  ddicate  of 
all  undertakings,  the  education  of  a  prince. 

It  is  a  troth  which  might  appear  too  obrioos  to 
reqpiire  enfiancing,  and  yet  <^  all  others  it  is  a  troth 
most  liable  to  be  practicaUy  forgotten,  that  the 
sune  snhgogation  of  desire  and  will,  of  indinations 
and  tastes,  to  the  laws  of  reason  and  conscience^ 
which  every  one  wishes  to  see  promoted  in  the 
lowest  ranks  of  society,  is  still  more  necessary  in 
the  very  highfrf,  in  order  to  the  attainment  either 
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of  individual  happiness,  or  of  general  virtue ;  to 
public  usefulness,  or  to  private  self-enjoyment 

Where  a  prince,  therefore,  is  to  be  educated, 
his  own  welfare  no  less  than  that  of  his  people, 
humanity  no  less  than  policy,  prescribe,  that  the 
claims  and  pi^ivileges  of  the  rational  being  should 
not  be  suffered  to  merge  in  the  peculiar  rights  or 
exemptions  of  the  expectant  sovereign.  If,  in 
such  cases,  the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  human 
nature  could  indeed  be  whoUy  effaced,  as  easily  as 
they  are  kept  out  of  sight,  there  would  at  least 
be  some  reasonable  plea  against  the  charge  of 
cruelty.  But  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  ele- 
vated monarch  must  still  retain  every  natural  hope 
and  fear,  every  affection  and  passion  of  the  hearty 
every  frailty  of  the  mind,  and  every  weakness  of  tbe 
body,  to  which  the  meanest  subject  is  liable ;  how 
exquisitely  inhuman  must  it  be  to  provide  so  se- 
dulously for  the  extrinsic  accident  of  transient 
greatness,  as  to  blight  the  growth  of  substantial 
virtue,  to  dry  up  the  fountains  of  mental  and  moral 
comfort,  and,  in  short,  to  commit  the  ill-fated  vic- 
tim of  such  mismangement  to  more,  almost,  than 
human  dangers  and  difficulties,  without  even  the 
common  resources  of  the  least  &v,oured  of  mankind. 

Yet,  must  not  this  be  the  unaggravated  conse- 
quence of  not  accustoming  the  royal  child  to  that 
salutary  control  which  the  corruption  of  our  na- 
ture requires,  as  its  indispensable  and  earliest  cor- 
rective ?  If  those  foolish  desires,  which  in  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  are  providentally  repressed  by 
the  want  of  means  to  gratify  them,  should,  in  the 


«•  • ' 


erf*  wofakf^  be  dmi^giit  wjuwHaMe, 
dcrjr  pnwwHp  gndfication  is  within  reach,  vdiat 
wiiH  hedieieiih,  bm  die  fiiU-Uovn  hmrianoe 
of  fiill|r,  irioe^  andmnefj?  The  Ixvs  of  human  oft- 
win  not  bend  to  homan  greatness;  and  bj 
inlafale  laws  it  is  determined,  that  happi- 


andcnljhabitnal  adMcnial  dioaU;  be 
together  in  an  indissolable  bond  of 


The  lim  habit,  therdbre;,  to  be  fimned  in  eterf 
hanaan  beii^  and  still  more  in  the  cSspmg  and 
heir  erf*  rognbf',  is  that  of  patience^  and  eren  cheef^ 

ihVt  |ib ^i^ip^^M^i  miQ  pn'4^^f  ictwl  iiratinca*' 
And  the  first  lesson  to  be  tanght  is,  that 

is  so  essential  to  all  genuine 


^Ufalphns  was  so  deeply  sensible  of  this  troth, 
tins  when  lie  was  snprised  faj  one  of  his  ofliecn 
pr^cr  in  his  tent,  he  said,  **  Penons  €if 
ac  answeiafale  to  God  alone  ibr  their  ni> 
this  giies  the  cnemj  oTmanldnda  pecnliar 
mrer  ns;  an  advantage  which  can  only 
bjr  puyer  and  reading  the  SuiptnresL* 
A^  l^e  mind  **otm^  the  uuivetsal  tmth  of  this 
be  exemplified  in  innmneKdUe  m- 
fajr  which  it  maj  be  demonstrBted,  that 
nMMmwaA  bdng  onlf  so  far  as  he  can  thus 
hinnelC  That  such  asuperiarin- tothe 
to  aD  r^gidar  and  stend j  per* 
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formance  of  duty;  and  that  true  gratification  is 
thus,  and  thus  only  insured,  because,  by  htm  who 
thus  habitually  restrains  himself,  not  ody  every 
lawful  pleasure  is  most  perfectly  enjoyed,  but  every 
common  blessing,  for  which  the  sated  voluptuary 
has  lost  all  relish,  becomes  a  source  of  the  most 
genuine  pleasure,  a  source  of  pleasure  which  is 
never  exhausted,  because  such  common  blessings 
are  never  wholly  withheld. 

The  mind  should  be  formed  early,  no  less  than 
the  person  ;  and  for  the  same  reason.  Providence 
has  plainly  indicated  childhood  to  be  the  season  of 
instruction,  by  communicating,  at  that  period,  such 
flexibility  to  the  organs,  such  retention  to  the 
memoiy,  such  quickness  to  tlie  apprehension, 
such  inquisitiveness  to  the  temper,  such  alacrity  to 
the  animal  spirits,  and  such  impressibility  to  the 
afiiections,  as  are  not  possessed  at  any  subsequent 
period.  We  are  therefore  bound  by  every  tie  of 
duty  to  fidlow  these  obvious  designations  of  Pro- 
vidence, by  moulding  that  flexibility  to  the  most 
durable  ends;  by  storing  that  memory  with  the 
richest  knowledge ;  by  pointing  that  apprehension 
to  the  highest  objects ;  by  giving  to  that  alacrity 
its  best  direction ;  by  turning  that  inquisitiveness 
to  the  noblest  intellectual  purposes;  and,  above 
all,  by  converting  that  impressibility  of  heart  to 
the  most  exalted  moral  uses. 

If  this  be  true  in  general,  much  more  forcibly 
does  it  apply  to  the  education  of  princes.  Nothing 
short  of  the  soundest,  most  rational,  and,  let  me 
add,  most  religious  education^  can  counteract  the 


IRTRODUCTOftT  CHAFTBH* 

dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed.  If  the  k^^ 
of  our  nobility,  in  defaalt  of  some  better 
guarding  against   the  mischie&  of  flattery- 
dependents,  deem  it  expedient  to  coman^ 
sons  to  the  wholesome  equality  of  a  public 
in  order  to  repress  their  aspiring  notions,  ai^< 
the  tendencies  of  their  birth  ;  —  if  they  fii 
cessary  to  counteract  the  pernicious    infl«^ 
domestic  lux^iry,  and  the  corrupting  sol 
domestic  indulgence^    by  severity    of  sti 
closeness  of  application ;  —  how  much  in<^^ 
pensable  is  the  spirit  of  this  principle  it^ 
stance  before  us  ?  The  highest  nobility  h; 
equals,  their  competitors,  and  even  their  ^^ 
Those  who  are  bom  within  the  sphere  of^ 
are  destitute  of  all  such  extrinsic  means  c>p  ^vy^'ty 
tion,  and  must  be  wholly  indebted  for  th^j     ^^rrec- 
to  the  soundness  of  their  principles,  and  ij^       safety 
tude   of  their    habits.      Unless,    therefo^.^,^    ''^cti- 
brightest  light  of  reason  be,  from  the  v^*^^         ® 
thrown' upon  their  path,  and  the  divine  en^w     .     *** 
our  holy  religion,  both  restraining  and  att»^  ^  ^^ 
be  brought  as  early  as  possible  to  act  upo»>    JT* 
feelings,  the  children  of  royalty,  by  the  v^,.^  ^^'** 


z>-^ ^ — j^  -^    —  ""^ry  f^f 

of  their  birth,  would  be  "  of  all  men  mos^    *  - 

able.'*  ''^'^^ 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  any  * 
practicable  rigour  is  here  recommended ;  or  # k  * 
it  is  conceived  to  be  necessary  that  the  gay  pericvf 
of  childhood  should  be  rendered  gloomy  or  pai^ 
ful,  whether  in  the  cottage  or  the  palace,     ^i. 
virtue  which  is  aimed  at,  is  not  that  of  the  Stoic 
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philosophy ;  nor  do  the  hat 
valuable,  require  the  harsh 
cBtioit.     Let  nature,  truth, 
suited  ;  and  let  the  child,  i 
child,  be,  as  much  as  poss 
to  their  simple  and  consis 
attention,  in  such  instances 
be  the  more  watchful  and  u 
acting  inBuences  are,  in  so 
cessarily  multiplied,  and  e 
greatest  possible  height.     1 
mon  sense,  which  is  unirer 
crificed  to  the  capricious  ts 
the  pliant  principles  of  ai 
her.     But  let  the  virtue  an 
royal  pupil  be  as  simply,  a 
formly  consulted,  as  if  she  »ir 
private  gentleman.       May   tli 
moral  and  mental  cultivation  I 
cem,  from  honest  reverence  to  i : 
a  race,  from  a  dutiful  rcfjiird 
happiness,  and  from  reasonal, 
well-being  of  those  millions,   . 
may  be  at  this  moment  suspi ;, 
habits,  rec^ved  by  one  providi , 
female  I 
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philosophy ;  nor  do  the  habits  which  are  deemed 
valuable,  require  the  harshness  of  a  Spartan  edu- 
cation. Let  nature,  truth,  and  reason,  be  con* 
suited  ;  and  let  the  child,  and  especially  the  royal 
child,  be,  as  much  as  possible,  trained  according 
to  their  simple  and  consistent  mdications.  The 
attention,  in  such  instances  as  the  present,  should 
be  the  more  watchful  and  unremitting,  as  counter- 
acting influences  are,  in  so  exalted  a  station,  ne- 
cessarily multiplied,  and  every  difliculty  is  at  its 
greatest  possible  height.  In  a  word,  let  not  com- 
mon sense,  which  is  universal  and  eternal,  be  sa- 
crificed to  the  capricious  tastes  of  the  child,  or  to 
the  pliant  principles  of  any  who  may  approach 
her.  But  let  the  virtue  and  the  happiness  of  the 
royal  pupil  be  as  simply,  as  feelingly,  and  as  uni- 
formly consulted,  as  if  she  were  the  daughter  of  a 
private  gentleman.  May  this  attention  to  her 
moral  and  mental  cultivation  be  the  supreme  con* 
cem,  from  honest  reverence  to  the  oflbpring  of  such 
a  race,  from  a  dutiful  regard  to  her  own  future 
happiness,  and  from  reasonable  attention  to  the 
well-being  of  those  millions,  whose  earthly  fate 
may  be  at  this  moment  suspended  on  lessons,  and 
habits,  received  by  one  providentially  distinguished 
female ! 


CHAR  II. 

ON  THE   ACQUISITION    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  the  Princess  will, 
doubtless,  be  wisely  adapted,  not  only  to  the 
duties,  but  to  the  dangers  of  her  rank.  The  pro- 
bability of  her  having  one  day  functions  to  dis- 
charge, which  in  such  exempt  cases  only  fall  to 
the  lot  of  females,  obviously  suggests  the  expe- 
diency of  an  education  not  only  superior  to,  but 
in  certain  respects  distinct  from,  that  of  other 
women.  What  was  formerly  deemed  necessary 
in  an  instance  of  this  nature,  maybe  inferred  from 
the  well-known  attainments  of  the  unfortunate 
Lady  Jane  Grey;  and  still  more  from  the  no  less 
splendid  acquirements  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Of 
the  erudition  of  the  latter,  we  have  a  particular 
account  from  one,  who  was  the  fittest  in  that  age 
to  appreciate  it,  the  celebrated  Roger  Ascham. 
He  tells  us,  that  when  he  read  over  with  her  the 
orations  of  Eschines  and  Demosthenes  in  Greek, 
she  not  only  understood,  at  first  sight,  the  full  force 
and  propriety  of  the  language,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  orators,  but  that  she  comprehended  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  manners  of  the 
Athenians.  She  possessed  an  exact  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  had  committed 
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to  memory  most  of  the  striking  passages  in  them. 
She  had  also  learned  by  heart  many  of  the  finest 
parts  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  es|)ecially 
tho!»e  which  relate  to  life  and  manners.  Thus  were 
her  early  years  sedulou&ly  employed  in  laying  in  a 
large  stock  of  materials  fur  governing  well.  To 
what  purpose  she  improved  them,  let  her  illus- 
trious reign  of  forty-five  years  declare  I 

If  the  influence  of  her  erudition  on  her  subse- 
quent  prosperity  should  be  questioned,  let  it  be 
considered,  that  her  intellectual  attainments  sup- 
ported the  dignity  of  her  character,  under  foibles 
and  feminine  weaknesses,  which  would  otherwise 
have  sunk  her  credit;  she  had  even  address  enough 
to  contrive  to  give  to  those  weaknesses  a  certain 
classic  grace.  Let  it  be  considered,  also,  that 
whatever  tended  to  raise  her  mind  to  a  level  with 
those  whose  services  she  was  to  use,  and  of  whose 
counsels  she  was  to  avail  herself,  proportionably 
contributed  to  that  mutual  respect  and  confidence 
between  the  queen  and  her  ministers,  without 
which,  the  results  of  her  government  could  not 
have  been  equally  successful.  Almost  every  man 
of  rank  was  then  a  man  of  letters,  and  literature 
was  valued  accordingly.  Had,  therefore,  defi- 
ciency of  learning  been  added  to  inferiority  of  lex, 
we  might  not  at  this  day  have  the  reign  of  Eliia- 
beth  on  which  to  look  back,  as  the  period  in  which 
administrative  energy  seemed  to  attain  the  greatest 
possible  perfection. 

Yet,  though  an  extended  acquaintance  with 
ancient  authors  will  be  necessary  now,  as  it  was 


*»w»Mpe  rf  «WM*  iBB^iJiy  I,  k  k  ptenflMd, 
onqrhe  dhfKamd  wiik.  TIk  Gradk  andiors  M 
kitfV  >M>F  dodbikws  he  nad  widi  "r^^fl  adian- 
ttHgye  rihwwuglh  ihe  mrdium  of  a  tramhtwn;  the 
^ffiam  ^  Att  ctifffrntd  htmfj^  pcrinps  ■»■«  trans- 
fmable  MMto  tiae  EB^gfiih  tlian  imo  anj  other 
fliHunciHi  tm^gpocu  JBot  ofe  tfacfv  not  moDj  foraUe 
Dfskfmns  mkj:  the  Latin  hngngc  sfaoold  not  be 

I?*  Beiiik»  the  othaiMif^  of  ff«nd» 
of%iiial  thcM,  the  faMtotimsof  that 
cMfira^  the  Gtetatnieof  Roiiie  k  pecniiariT  ifitcfot- 
ai)j^ashan^thenoHit  tatM&ctorjr  medium  throng 
ntUdk  the  mudcitis  can  obtain  an  intimate  know- 
Ibd^  of  the  andeitt  world.  As  the  Latin  it«cir 
i»a  immdiiirHMin  of  one  of  the  Greek  dialects,  so 
flhe  Pirwuw  phihiio|ihers  and  poets»  hariiig  ibmed 
shcMNwives  as  miich  as  poMMble,  on  Gndan  tnodek, 
fttemm  to  ots  the  neareat  powible  transcripts  of 
tdhoMc  mafters  whom  they  oopjr.     Thus  bjr  an  ao> 

die  Latin  langnjp^  we  aire  btotight 

a  kiiid  of  fff -pt^  oootact  not  oid j  with  the  an* 
woffU,  but  with  that  portion  of  it  whicfa» 
hasio^  the  matt  direct  and  the  fuUeit  interoottrae 
wirh  the  other  parts,  introduces  us,  in  a  manner 

namt  inbrmiiif^  and  sattAclory,  to  classical 
mI  phikaophical  antiqiiilf  in  generaL     Btit  what 

*  tW  royal  6lhcr  «f  the  iUamons  papil  ifr  aid  to  pos- 
the  pfisccljr  ■friifJiihfiit  of  m  pofe  daMical  taae. 
or  hit.  8o«r  fer  poliie  Icaraia^  the  ntcwnoa  which  he  ii 
pisjnMi;  10  the  teotttiry  of  ccrtiiio  of  the  loiC  «ofh§  of 
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IB  Still  more,  the  Latin  tongue  enables  us  for 
ourselves,  without  the  intermediation  of  any  inter- 
preter, to  examine  all  the  particular  circumstances 
in  manners,  intercourse,  modes  of  thinking  and 
speaking,  of  that  period  which  Eternal  Wisdom 
chose  (probably  because  it  was  ever  after  tb 
appear  the  most  luminous  in  the  whole  retrospect 
of  history)  as  fittest  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light  by 
his  Gospel* 

If  to  this  may  be  added  lesser  yet  not  un- 
important considerations,  we  would  say,  that  by 
the  acquaintance  which  the  Latin  language  would 
give  her  with  the  etymology  of  words,  she  will 
learn  to  be  more  accurate  in  her  definitions,  as 
well  as  more  critically  exact  and  elegant  in  the 
use  of  her  own  language;  and  her  ability  to 
manage  it  with  gracefulness  and  vigour  will  be 
considerally  increased.  * 

Of  the  modem  languages,  if  the  author  dares 
hazard  an  opinion,  the  French  and  German  seem 
the  most  necessary.  The  Italian  appears  less  im- 
portant, as  those  authors  which  seem  more  pecu- 
liarly to  belong  to  her  education,  such  as  Davila, 
Guicciardin,  and  Beccaria,  may  be  read  either  in 
French  or  English  translations. 

*  Who  does  not  consider  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
passages  of  modern  history,  that  which  relates  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  an  eloquent  Latin  oration  pronounced  in  a  full 
Assembly,  by  the  late  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  in  the  bloom 
of  her  youth  and  beauty,  so  late  as  the  year  1740?  Antiquity 
produces  nothing  more  touching  of  the  kind. 
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bis  not  to  be  supposttJ  that  •  perboui^e,  under 
peculiar  artamstaiioesy  should  bare  iinicli  dme 
to  ^me  for  die  aoqoisitioD  of  lAat  are  called  the 
fiae  arts;  nor,  perbaps,  is  it  to  be  desiied.  To 
tfupiiie  tbesD  in  perfection^  would  steal  away  too 
faaige  a  portion  of  those  precioos  hours  which 
wfll  barely  soflice  to  lay  in  the  Tuioas  mdi- 
■KBls  of  indispaisaUe  knowledge;  and,  in  this 
faitidiottsagey  whaleinerfiJls  &r  short  of  perfection 
is  decBied  of  litttle  worth.  A  moderate  skill  in 
■Basic,  for  jiwtanre,  would  probaUy  bare  little 
odber  dfect  dian  to  make  the  listeners  fed,  as 
Fanndli  is  said  to  have  done,  who  used  to  com- 
plain heavily  that  the  pension  of  2000L  a-year, 
wbicb  he  had  from  the  King  of  Spain,  was  com- 
pcDsaiion  little  enough  for  his  being  sometimes 
Obliged  to  hear  his  ms^es^  P^J*  ^^  ^^  would 
he  a  for  less  erfl  than  that  to  vibich  exedltmee 
mi^fat  lead.  We  can  think  of  few  thii^  more  to 
be  deprecated,  dian  that  those  who  hare  the 
gieateit  concerns  to  pursue  should  bare  their 
tastes  engaged,  perhaps  monopcdised,  by  trifles* 
A  Estener  to  die  royal  music,  if  possessed  of 
ciriier  wisdom  or  ¥irtoe^  could  not  but  fed  his 
ple^ame  at  the  most  exquisite  performance  abated, 
by  the  apprdiension  that  this  perfection  implied 
dien^lect  of  mattos  fer  more  essentiaL 

Besidesiy  to  fauoA  in  those  arts,  which,  though 
anody  ornamental,  are  yet  weO  enough  adapted  to 
ladKs  who  bare  only  a  subordinate  part  to  fill  in 
life;,  would  rather  lessen  than  augment  the  dignity 
of  a  sovereign.     It  was  a  truly  royal  le^ly  of 
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Themistocles,  when  he  was  asked  if  he  could  play 
on  the  lute  —  *^  No ;  but  if  you  will  give  me  a 
paltry  village,  I  may  perhaps  know  how  to  im- 
prove it  into  a  great  city." 

These  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  kings. 

As  to  these  inferior  accomplishments,  is  it  not  de» 
sirable,  and  is  it  not  sufficient  that  a  sovereign 
should  possess  that  general  knowledge  and  taste 
which  give  the  power  of  discriminating  excellence, 
so  as  judiciously  to  cherish,  and  liberally  to  re- 
ward it? 

But,  not  only  in  works  of  mere  taste,  even  in 
natural  hbtory,  botany,  experimental  philosophy, 
and  other  generally  valuable  sciences,  a  correct  but 
unlaboured  outline  of  knowledge,  it  is  presumed, 
will,  in  the  present  instance,  be  thought  sufficient 
Projfitable  and  delightful  as  these  pursuit  are  to 
others  (and  no  one  more  admires  them  than  the 
writer  of  this  essay),  yet  the  royal  personage  must 
not  l)e  examining  plants,  when  she  should  be  study- 
ing laws ;  nor  inve:»tigating  the  instincts  of  animals, 
when  she  should  be  analybing  the  characters  of 
men.  The  time  so  properly  devoted  to  these 
studies  in  other  educations  will  be  little  enough  in 
this,  to  attain  that  knowledge  of  general  history, 
and  especially  that  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
events  of  our  own  country,  which,  in  her  situation, 
are  absolutely  indispensable. 

Geography  and  chronology  have  not  unfitly 
been  termed  the  two  eyes  of  history.  With  chro- 
nology she  should  be  competently  acquainted.  It  ia 
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lilde  to  know  events,  if  we  do  not  know  in  what 
order  and  succession  they  are  disposed.  It  is  ne- 
cessary also  to  learn  how  the  periods  of  computa- 
tion are  determined.  Method  does  not  merely  aid 
the  memory,  it  also  assists  the  judgment,  by  set- 
tling the  dependence  of  one  event  upon  another. 
Chronology  is  the  grand  art  of  historical  arrange- 
ment. To  know  that  a  man  of  distinguished 
eminence  has  lived,  is  to  know  little,  unless  we 
know  when  he  lived,  and  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries. Indistinctness  and  confusion  must 
always  perplex  that  understanding,  in  which  the 
annals  of  past  ages  are  not  thus  consecutively 
linked  together. 

Would  it  not  be  proper  always  to  read  history 
with  a  map,  in  order  to  keep  up  in  the  mind  the 
indissoluble  connection  between  history  and  geo- 
graphy; and  that  a  glance  of  tlie  country  may 
recall  the  exploits  of -the  hero,  or  the  virtues  of  the 
patriot  who  has  immortalised  it  ? 

Respecting  the  study  of  geography,  I  would 
observe,  that  many  particulars,  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  considered  by  the  generality  of  writers, 
ought  to  be  brought  before  the  view  of  a  royal 
popiL  The  efiects  of  local  situation,  and  geogra- 
phical boundary,  on  the  formation  and  progress  of 
nations  and  empires.  —  The  consequences,  for 
example,  which  have  resulted  as  well  in  the  po- 
litical as  in  the  civil  and  religious  circumstances 
of  mankind,  from  the  Mediterranean  being  so 
aptly  interposed,  not  so  much  as  it  should  seem  to 
be  a  common  barrier,  as  to  form  a  mostoonvenieot 
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and  importabt  medium  of  intercourse  between 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  —  The  effect  of  this 
great  Naumachia  of  the  ancient  wcMrld,  in  trans- 
ferring empire  from  east  to  west ;  ^the  want  of 
tides  in  the  Mediterranean,  so  as  to  adapt  this 
scene  of  early  maritime  adventure  to  the  rudeness 
of  those  who  were  first  to  navigate  it,  and  whose 
success  might  have  been  fatally  impeded,  by  that 
diversity  of  currents,  which  in  other  seas  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tides  is  perpetually  creating. 

In  connection  with  this,  though  somewhat  lo- 
cally remote  from  it,  is  to  be  remarked  the  re- 
gularity of  the  monsoons  in  the  Erythraean  Sea, 
by  means  of  which,  the  earlier  traders  between 
Africa  and  India  were  carried  across  the  Persian 
Gulf,  without  die  exercise  of  that  skill,  which  as 
yet  did  not  exist.  —  And,  as  if  to  facilitate  the 
conveyance  of  those  most  interesting  commodities 
to  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  that  the  commerce 
of  that  inland  ocean  might  never  want  an  adequate 
stimulus,  the  Red  Sea  is  carried  onward,  till  it  is 
separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  compara- 
tively narrow  isthmus ;  an  isthmus  that  seems  pro- 
videntially to  have  been  retained,  that  while  the 
maritime  activity  and  general  convenience  of  the 
ancient  world  was  provided  for,  there  might  still  be 
sufficient  difficulty  in  the  way  to  excite  to  a  more 
extended  circumnavigation,  when  the  invention  of 
the  compass,  the  improvement  of  maritime  skill, 
and  the  general  progress  of  human  society,  should 
concur  in  bringing  on  the  proper  season. 
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And,  in  this  geographic  sketch,  let  jiot  the  re- 
markable position  ciJudesL  be  forgotten  * ;  placed 
in  the  very  middle  parts  of  the  old  world  (whose 
extent  may  be  reckoned  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercoles  to  **  the  utmost  Indiioi  isle  Tabrobane  *% 
as  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  and  BfL 
the  top  of  the  Mediterranean,  both  that  it  might 
be  within  the  vortex  of  great  events,  and  also  that 
when  the  fulness  of  time  should  come,  it  might  be 
most  conveniently  situated  for  pouring  forth  that 
light  of  truth,  of  which  it  was  destined  to  be  the 
local  origin,  upon  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
especially  on  the  Roman  empire.  —  Such  are  the 
less  common  particulars  to  which  attention  may 
advantageously  be  drawn.     With  geography  in 

*  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  all  probability  Judea  was 
the  country  by  means  of  which  a  trade  was  first  opened  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  India.  David  had  taJcen  firom 
die  Edomites  two  cities  at  the  Red  Sea,  ETitm-Geber  and 
JSlath;  these,  we  are  told,  Solomon  made  sea-ports,  and 
colonised  them  with  navigators,  fiirnished  by  the  king  of 
Tyre;  of  whom  it  is  said,  2  Chron.  viii.  18.,  that  he  sent  unto 
Solomon  ships  and  servants  who  had  knowledge  of  the  sea, 
and  they  went  with  the  servants  of  Solomon  to  Ophir;  and, 
1  Kings,  X.  22.,  we  are  told  that  Solomon  had  at  sea  a  navy 
of  Tarshish,  with  the  navy  of  Hiram,  which  came  once  in 
three  years,  bringing  gold  and  alver,  ivory,  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks. Thus  Tyre,  the  great  emporium  of  the  Mediterranean, 
was  evidently  indebted  to  David  and  Solomon  for  access  to 
that  commerce  of  the  East,  which  was  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  brought  from  the  above-mentioned 
ports  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  probably  to  the  same  place 
where  the  Tyrians,  in  later  times,  lushipped  their  Asiatic 
commodities,  the  port  of  Rhinoconira. 
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general  should  of  course  be  connected  some  know* 
ledge  of  the  natural  and  civil  history  of  each 
country :  its  chief  political  revolutions,  its  alliances 
and  dependences,  together  with  the  state  of  its 
arts,  commerce,  natural  productions,  govemmenty 
and  religion* 
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CHAR  IIL 

ON  THE   IMFORTAKCE  OF  FORMING  THE  MIND. 

It  is  of  the  higbest  imporUnoe  that  the  royal 
pupil  should  acquire  an  early  habit  of  method  and 
r^ularity  in  her  studies.  She  should,  therefore, 
be  particularly  guarded  against  that  desultory  man- 
ner of  reading,  too  common  at  this  day,  and  par« 
ticukuiy  with  women.  She  should  be  trained 
always  to  study  to  some  valuable  purpose,  and 
carefully  to  attend  to  the  several  waymarks,  by 
means  <^  which  that  end  may  most  efiectually  be 
attained.  She  should  be  accustomed  to  call  forth 
the  forces  of  her  mind,  and  to  keep  Uiem  alert, 
well-disciplined,  and  ready  for  service*  She  should 
ao  cultivate  settled  principles  of  action,  as  to  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  applying  them,  on  demand,  to 
the  actual  occasions  of  life;  and  should  possess  a 
promptitude,  as  well  as  soundness,  in  deducing 
consequences,  and  drawing  conclusions.  l^Ier 
mind  should  be  exercised  with  as  much  industry  in 
the  pursuit  of  moral  truth  and  useful  knowledge, 
as  that  of  a  young  academic  in  the  studies  of  his 
profession.  The  art  of  reigning  is  the  profession 
of  a  prince.  And,  doubtless,  it  b  a  science  which 
requires  at  least  as  much  preparatory  study  as  any 
other.    Besides,  one  part  of  knowledge  is  often  so 
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necessary  for  reflecting  light  on  another  part,  that 
perhaps  no  one  who  does  not  understand  many 
things,  can  understand  any  thing  well. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  necessary  degree  of 
knowledge,  it  is  most  certain  that  it  cannot  be  at- 
tained amidst  the  petty  avocations  which  occupy  a 
modem  lady's  time.  Knowledge  will  not  come  by 
nature  or  by  chance.  Precepts  do  not  always 
convey  it.  Talents  do  not  always  insure  it.  It 
18  the  fruit  of  pains.  It  is  the  reward  of  appli- 
cation, 

Dii  laborQnu  omnia  vendunt. 

Let  her  ever  bear  in  mind,  she  is  not  to  study 
that  she  may  become  leamedj  but  that  she  may 
become  wise*  It  is  by  such  an  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge as  is  here  recommended,  that  her  mind  mast 
be  so  enlarged  and  invigorated  as  to  prepare  her 
for  following  wise  counsels,  without  blindly  yield- 
ing to  fortuitous  suggestions ;  as  to  enable  her  to 
trace  actions  into  their  muki&rious  consequeneesy 
and  to  discover  real  analogies,  without  being  de- 
ceived by  superficial  appearances  of  resemblance;. 
It  is  thus  that  she  must  be  secured  from  the  do* 
minion  of  the  less  enlightened.  This  will  preserve 
her  from  credulity;  prevent  her  from  over-rating 
inferior  talents,  and  help  her  to  attain  that  nii 
admirarij  which  is  so  necessary  for  dbtinguishiny 
arrogant  pretension  from  substantial  merit  It 
will  aid  her  to  appreciate  the  value  of  those 
around  her;  will  asust  her  penetration  in  what 
regards  her  friends;  preserve  her  from  a  blind 
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pv^ndkse  in  choosiiig  diem,  fixxn  retaining  tfaem 
thmo^  fear  or  fendness^  and  firom  changiDg 
diem  through  weakness  or  caprice.  ^  When  we 
are  abased  tfaroogh  specious  appearances,"  says 
the  jodiciovis  Hooker,  <<  it  is  because  reason  is 
negligent  to  seardi  out  the  fallacy."  But,  he  might 
hacfe  added,  if  reason  be  not  culdyated  early,  if  it 
be  not  exercked  constantly,  it  will  hare  no  eye 
for  discernment^  no  heart  fiir  vigorous  exertion. 
Specious  appearances  will  perpetually  deceive  that 
mind  which  has  been  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in 
them  throogh  %;noranoe,  blindness,  and  inaction* 

A  prince  should  be  ignorant  of  nothing  which 
it  is  bonoorable  to  know ;  but  he  should  look  on 
mere  acquisidon  of  knowledge  not  as  the  end  to 
be  rested  in,  but  ofnij  as  die  means  of  arriving  at 
9ome  higher  end.  He  may  have  been  well  in« 
stmcted  in  history,  belles  lettres,  philosophy,  and 
hognages,  and  yet  have  received  a  defective 
edncatioo,  if  the  fermation  of  his  judgment  has 
been  n^ected.  For,  it  is  not  so  important  to 
know  every  thii^  as  to  know  the  exact  value  of 
cwjy  thing,  to  appreciate  what  we  learn,  and  to 
srrange  what  we  know. 

BoiAs  alone  will  never  form  the  character. 
Mere  readn^  would  rather  tend  to  make  a  pedan- 
tic, than  an  accomplished  prince.  It  is  eoffuersa- 
iiam  which  must  unfold,  enlarge,  and  apply  the  use 
of  books.  Widiont  that  femiliar  comment  on 
what  is  read,  which  will  make  a  most  important 
part  of  the  intercourse  between  a  royal  pupil  and 
die  society  around  him,  mere  reading  might  only 
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fill  the  mind  with  fallacious  models  of  character, 
and  false  maxims  of  life.  It  is  conversation  which 
must  develope  what  is  obscure,  raise  what  b  low, 
correct  what  is  defective,  qualify  what  is  exag- 
gerated, and  gently  and  almost  insensibly  raise 
the  understanding,  form  the  heart,  and  fix  the 
taste ;  and  by  giving  just  proportions  to  the  mind, 
teach  it  the  power  of  fair  appreciation,  draw  it  to 
adopt  what  is  reasonable,  to  love  what  is  good, 
to  taste  what  b  pure,  and  to  imitate  what  is  ele- 
gant. 

But  this  is  not  to  be  effected  by  cold  rules,  and 
formal  reflections ;  by  insipid  dogmas,  and  tedious 
sermonizhig.  It  should  be  done  so  indirecdy,  so 
discreetly,  and  so  pleasantly,  that  the  pupil  shall 
not  be  led  to  dread  a  lecture  at  every  turn,  nor  a 
dissertation  on  every  occurrence.  While  yet  such 
an  ingenious  and  cheerful  turn  may  be  given  to 
subjects  apparently  unpromising,  old  truths  may 
be  conveyed  by  such  new  images,  that  the  pupil 
will  wonder  to  find  herself  improved  when  she 
thought  she  was  only  diverted.  Folly  may  be  made 
contemptible,  afiectation  ridiculous,  vice  hatefiil, 
and  virtue  beautiful,  by  such  seemingly  unpre- 
meditated means,  as  shall  have  the  eflect,  without 
having  the  efibrt,  of  a  lesson.  Topics  must  not 
be  so  much  proposed  as  insinuated. 

But  above  all,  there  should  be  a  constant,  but 
imperceptible  habit  of  turning  the  mind  to  a  love 
of  TRUTH  in  all  its  forms  and  aspects;  not  only  in 
matters  of  grave  morality,  but  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness, of  common  intercourse,  and  even  of  taste ; 
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Sot  there  is  a  truth  both  in  moral  and  mental  taste, 
Uttie  short  of  the  exactness  of  mathematical  truth ; 
and  the  mind  should  acquire  a  habit  of  seeking 
perfection  in  ev^ry  thing.  This  habit  should  be 
so  eariy  and  insensibly  formed,  that  when  the 
pnpil  comes  afterwards  to  meet  with  maxims  and 
instances  of  truth  and  virtue,  in  historical  and 
moral  writings,  she  may  bring  to  the  perusal 
tastes,  tempers,  and  dispositions,  so  laid  in,  as  to 
have  prepared  the  mind  for  their  reception.  As 
this  mode  of  preparatory  and  incidental  instruction 
will  be  gradual  and  inwoven,  so  it  will  be  deep  and 
durable;  but  as  it  will  be  little  obvious  to  ordinary 
judges,  it  will  excite  less  wonder  and  admiration 
than  the  usual  display  and  exhibition  so  prevalent 
in  modem  education.  Its  effects  will  be  less 
ostensible,  but  they  will  be  more  certain. 

When  it  is  considered  how  short  is  that  period 
of  life  in  which  plain  unvarnished  truth  will  be 
likely  to  appear  in  all  its  naked  simplicity  before 
princes,  is  there  a  moment  of  that  happy,  that 
auspicious  season  to  be  lost,  for  presenting  it  to 
them  in  all  its  lovely  and  engaging  forms  ?  It  is 
not  enough  that  they  should  possess  truth  as  a 
principle,  they  should  cherish  it  as  an  object  of 
affisction,  delight  in  it  as  a  matter  of  taste,  and 
dread  nothing  so  much  as  false  colouring  and 
artifice. 

He  who  possesses  a  sound  principle,  and  strong 
relish  of  truth  in  his  own  mind,  will  possess  a 
touchstone  by  which  to  try  this  quality  in  others, 
and  which  will  enable  him  to  detect  false  notions, 
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to  see  through  false  manners,  and  to  despise  fiilse 
attractions.  This  discerning  faculty  is  the  more 
important,  as  the  high  breeding  of  very  polished 
society  presents  so  plausible  an  imitation  of  good* 
ness,  as  to  impose  on  the  superficial  observer, 
who,  satisfied  with  the  image  and  superscription, 
never  enquires  whether  the  coin  be  counterfeit  or 
sterling. 

The  early  habit  of  sifting  questions,  turning 
about  a  truth,  and  examining  an  argument  on  all 
sides,  will  strengthen  the  intellectual  powers  of  the 
royal  pupil,  prevent  her  thoughts  from  wandering, 
accustom  her  to  weigh  fairly  and  resolve  soundly; 
will  conquer  irresolution  in  her  mind;  preserve 
her  from  being  easily  deceived  by  false  reasoning^ 
startled  by  doubts,  and  confounded  by  objections. 
She  will  learn  to  digest  her  thoughts  in  an  exact 
method,  to  acquire  a  logical  order  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  them,  to  possess  precision  in  her  ideas, 
and  its  natural  concomitant,  perspicuity  in  her  ex- 
pression ;  all  which  will  be  of  the  highest  inport^ 
anoe  to  one  who  may  hereafter  have  so  mudi  to 
do  and  to  say  in  public. 

With  the  shades  of  expressions  she  should  also 
be  well  acquainted,  and  be  habituated  to  use  the 
most  apposite  and  the  most  correct;  such  as  are 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  too  strong  nor  too 
weak,  for  the  occasion ;  such  as  are  obvious  but 
not  vulgar,  accurate  but  not  pedantic,  elq;ant  but 
not  artificial. 

The  memofy  should  be  stored  with  none  bat 
the  best  things,  that  when,  hereafter,  the  jodg- 
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flMBt  Ib  brought  intD  cxcfciBe^  it  dmj  find  none  but 
Ae  best  nnterials  to  act  opoii.  Instead,  therefon^ 
of  loading  die  memory,  m^fat  it  not  be  nseibl  to 
fUsMisli  it  into  a  nde  to  read  to  her  every  dap 
aa  an  amnsenient,  and  distinctly  from  all  legnhtf 
instmctiony  a  passage  from  the  history  of  England^ 
a  storyoot  of  Plitfarch^or  any  similar  antiM>r ;  and 
lequire  of  her  to  repeat  it  afterwards  in  her  own 
words?  This  woohl  not  only  add,  daily,  one 
JitMHlsnt  fact  to  her  stock  of  knowledge,  bat 
wddd  tend  to  Ibrm  a  perspicnoos  and  degant 
slyiew  Occasion  wonld  also  be  iiimished  for  ob» 
senring  whether  die  exhibited  diat  best  proof  of 
good  sense^  tlie  seuing  on  the  prominent  features 
of  die  story,  laying  kss  stress  on  what  was  leas 


Bot  irinle  accnracy  is  thns  sooght,  the  still  more 
important  habit  of  comprehensiveness  most  not  be 
overtookeA  Her  mind  should  be  trained  to  eat* 
brace  a  wide  compass;  it  shoold  be  taof^t  to  take 
in  a  large  whcde,  and  dien  snbdivide  it  into  parts ; 
each  of  which  shoold  be  considered  distincdy,  yet 
connectedly,  widi  strict  attention  to  its  doe  pro* 
portions,  rriative  situations,  its  bearings  widi  respect 
to  the  odiers,  and  the  dependence  of  each  part  on 
die  whole.  Where^  however,  so  many  things  are 
to  be  known,  and  so  many  to  be  done,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  attend  equally  to  all.  It  is  therdfinre 
important,  that,  in  any  case  of  competition,  the 
less  material  be  left  nnleamed  and  undone;  and 
dwt  petty  details  never  fill  the  time  and  mind,  at 
die  expense  of  neglecting  great  olqects. 

c  4 
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For  those,  therefore,  who  have  much  business 
and  little  time,  it  is  a  great  and  necessary  art  to 
learn  to  extract  the  essential  spirit  o(  an  author 
from  the  body  of  his  work ;  to  know  how  to  seize  on 
the  vital  parts;  to  discern  where  his  strength  lies; 
and  to  separate  it  from  those  portions  of  the  work 
which  are  superfluous,  collateral,  or  merely  oma^ 
mental. 

On  the  subject  of  economising  time,  the  writer 
would  have  been  fearful  of  incurring  the  charge 
of  needless  strictness,  by  suggesting  the  utility  of 
accustoming  princes  to  be  read  to  while  they  are 
dressing,  could  not  the  actual  practice  of  our  ad- 
mirable Queen  Mary  may  be  adduced  to  sanction 
the  advice.  That  excellent  princess,  from  a  con- 
scientious regard  to  the  value  of  time,  was  either 
read  to  by  others,  or  condescended,  herself,  to  read 
aloud,  that  those  who  were  employed  about  her 
person  might  share  the  benefit,  which  she  enhanced 
by  such  pleasant  and  judicious  remarks  as  the 
subject  suggested.  But  there  is  an  additional  rea- 
son why  the  children  of  the  great  would  be  bene- 
fited by  this  habit;  for  it  would  not  only  turn 
idle  moments  to  some  account,  but  would  be  of 
use  in  another  way,  by  cutting  off  the  fiiirest  oc- 
casions which  their  inferior  attendants  can  have 
for  engaging  them,  by  frivolous  or  flattering  dis- 
course* 

It  would  be  well  to  watch  attentively  the  bent 
of  the  mind  in  the  hours  of  relaxation  and  amus^ 
ment,  when  caution  is  dismissed  by  the  pupil,  and 
control  by  the  preceptor ;  when  no  studies  are  im- 
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posed  and  do  spcdBc  employ  iiMsut  saggested*  In 
&ct,  when  TigOanoe  appears  to  sleep,  it  should  be 
partkndarly  od  the  alert,  in  order  to  discern  those 
tendencies  and  dispositions  which  will  then  most 
naturally  unfold  themselves;  and  because  that  the 
heart,  being  at  those  seasons  less  under  dtscipline, 
will  be  more  likely  to  betray  its  native  character* 
And  as  the  r^ulation  of  the  temper  is  that  part 
of  edocation  on  which  the  whole  hiq[>piness  of  life 
most  materially  depends,  no  <xxasion  should  be 
neglected,  no  indication  slighted,  no  counterac- 
tion omitted,  which  may  contribute  to  accomplish 
so  important  an  end« 

Thepeculiar  defects,  not  merely  such  fimlts  as  are 
incident  to  childhood,  but  the  predominating  faults 
of  the  individual,  should  be  carefully  watched,  lest 
they  acquire  strength  through  neglect,  when  they 
m^t  have  been  diminbhed  by  a  counteracting 
fbroe.  If  the  temper  be  resdess,  ardent,  and  im- 
petuous, weariness  and  discontent  will,  hereafter,  fill 
op  the  dreary  intervals  between  one  animating  scene 
and  another,  unless  the  temper  be  subdued  and 
trancjnillised  by  a  constant  habit  of  quiet,  though 
varitd  and  interesting  occupation.  Few  things  are 
more  fiital  to  the  mind,  than  to  depend  for  happi* 
ness  on  the  contingent  recurrence  of  events,  busi- 
nesses, and  diversions,  which  inflame  and  agi- 
tate it ;  for  as  they  do  not  often  occur,  the  inter- 
vals which  are  long  are  also  languid ;  the  enjoy- 
ment is  fiictitious  happiness;  the  privation  is 
actual  misery. 

Reading  therefore,  has,  especially  to  a  prince, 
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its  moral  uses,  independently  of  the  nature  of  the 
study  itself.  It  brings  no  small  gain,  if  it  secure 
him  from  the  dominion  of  turbulent  pursuits  and 
agitating  pleasures.  If  it  snatch  himi  on  the  one 
hand,  from  public  schemes  of  ambition  and  false 
glory ;  and  if  it  rescue  him,  on  the  other,  firom  the 
habit  of  forming  petty  projects  of  incessant  diver- 
sioui  the  rudiments  of  a  trifling  and  useless  life. 

Knowledge,  therefore,  is  often  the  preservative 
of  virtue;  and,  next  to  right  habits  of  sentiment 
and  conduct,  the  best  human  source  of  happiness. 
Could  Louis  the  Fourteenth  have  read^  probably 
the  edict  of  Nantz  had  not  been  revoked.  But  a 
restless  temper,  and  a  vacant  mmd,  unhappily 
lighting  on  absolute  power,  present,  in  this  mon- 
arch, a  striking  instance  of  the  &tal  effects  of  igno* 
ranee,  and  the  calamity  of  a  neglected  education. 
He  had  a  good  natural  understanding,  loved 
business,  and  seemed  to  have  a  mmd  capable  of 
comprehending  it  Many  of  his  recorded  expres- 
sions  are  neat  and  elegant.  But  he  was  uninstructed 
upon  system ;  Cardinal  Mazarine,  with  a  view  to 
secure  his  own  dominion,  having  withheld  from 
him  all  the  necessary  means  of  education.  Thus, 
he  had  received  no  ideas  from  books ;  he  even  hated 
in  others  the  learning  which  he  did  not  himself  pof> 
sess :  the  terms  wit  and  9cholar^  were,  in  his  mind, 
terms  of  reproach ;  the  one  as  implying  satire,  the 
other  pedantry.  He  wanted  not  applicatico  to 
public  affairs ;  and  habit  had  given  him  some  ex- 
perience in  them.  But  the  apathy  which  marked 
his  latter  years  strongly  illustrated  the  infelicity  of 
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an  imfaniished  mind.  This,  in  the  tomult  of  bis 
brighter  days,  amidst  the  succession  of  intrigoes, 
the  splendour  of  festivity,  and  the  bustle  of  arms, 
was  scarcely  felt.  But  ambition  and  voluptuous- 
ness cannot  always  be  gratified.  Those  ardent 
passions  which  in  youth  were  devoted  to  lioen- 
ticHisness,  in  the  meridian  of  life  to  war,  in  a  more 
advanced  age  to  bigotry  and  intolerance,  not  only 
had  never  been  directed  by  religion,  but  had 
never  been  softmed  by  letters.  After  he  had  re- 
nonncftd  his  mistresses  at  home^  and  his  unjust 
wars  abroad,  even  though  his  mind  seems  to  have 
acquired  some  pious  tendencies,  his  life  became  a 
a  scene  of  such  inanity  and  restlessness,  that  he 
was  impatient  at  beings  for  a  moment,  left  akme. 
He  had  no  intellectual  resources.  The  agitation 
of  great  events  had  subsided.  From  never  having 
learned  eidier  to  employ  himself  in  reading  or 
thinking  his  life  became  a  blank,  (rom  which  he 
coold  not  be  relieved  by  the  sight  of  his  palaces, 
his  gardois,  and  his  aqueducts,  the  purchase  of 
depopulated  villages  and  plundered  cities* 

Indljgent  amid  all  his  possessions,  he  exhibited 
a  striking  confirmation  of  the  declaration  of  Solo- 
mon, concerning  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  all 
earthly  pleasures;  and  showed,  that  it  is  in  vain 
even  for  kings  to  hope  to  obtain  from  others  those 
oomforts,  and  that  contentment,  which  man  can 
derive  only  from  within  himself. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

THE   EDUCATION   OF   A   80VEREI0N   A  8PECIPIC 

.EDUCATION. 

The  formation  of  the  charadter  is  the  grand  ob- 
ject to  be  accomplished.  This  should  be  con- 
sidered to  be  not  so  much  a  separate  business,  as 
a  sort  of  centre  to  which  all  the  rays  of  instruction 
should  be  directed.  All  the  studies,  it  b  pre- 
sumed, of  the  royal  pupil,  should  have  some  re- 
ference to  her  probable  future  situation.  Is  it  not, 
therefore,  obviously  requisite  that  her  understand- 
ing be  exercised  in  a  wider  range  than  that  of 
others  of  her  sex;  and  that  her  principles  be  so 
established,  on  the  best  and  surest  foundation,  as 
to  fit  her  at  once  for  fulfilling  the  peculiar  de- 
mands, and  for  resisting  the  peculiar  temptations 
of  her  station  ?  Princes  have  been  too  often  in- 
clined to  fancy,  that  they  have  few  interests  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  feeling  them* 
selves  placed  by  Providence  on  an  eminence  so 
much  above  them.  But  the  great  aim  should  be^ 
to  correct  the  haughtiness  which  may  attend  this 
superiority,  without  relinquishing  the  truth  of  the 
fact.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  the  business  of  those 
who  have  the  care  of  a  royal  education,  not  so 
much  to  deny  the  reality  of  this  distance^  or  to 
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JhninLA  its  amoant,  as  to  aooount  for  its  eustence, 
amd  point  oat  tlie  uses  to  whidi  it  is  subsorieDt? 

A  prinoe  is  an  indiyidoal  beings  whom  the  hand 
of  Pkx>Tidaice  has  placed  onapedestal  of  peculiar 
devatioD;  but  he  should  learn,  that  he  is  placed 
dia«  as  the  minister  of  good  to  others ;  that  the 
d^nity  being  hereditary,  he  is  the  more  manifestly 
raised  to  that  delation,  not  by  his  own  merit,  but 
by  providoitial  destination ;  by  those  laws,  which 
he  is  himsdf  bound  to  observe  with  the  same 
lelipous  fidelity  as  the  meanest  of  his  sul^ects. 
It  ought  early  to  be  impressed,  that  those  appoi- 
dages  of  royalty,  with  which  human  weakness 
may  too  probably  be  fascinated,  are  intended  not 
to  gratify  the  feelings,  but  to  distinguish  the  per- 
son of  the  monarch ;  that,  in  themselves,  they  are 
of  litde  value;  that  they  are  beneath  the  attach* 
ment  of  a  rational,  and  of  no  substantial  use  to  a 
moral,  being;  in  short,  that  they  are  not  a  sutyect 
of  triumph,  but  are  to  be  acquiesced  in  for  the 
public  boiefit,  and  from  regard  to  that  weakness 
of  <Nir  nature,  which  subjects  so  laige  a  portion  of 
every  community  to  the  influence  of  their  imagine 
ation  and  thdr  souses. 

While,  therefore,  a  prince  is  taught  the  use  of 
those  exterior  embdlishments,  which,  as  was  be-^ 
Sve  observed,  designate,  rather  than  dignify,  his 
station;  while  he  is  led  to  place  the  just  value  on 
eveiy  appendage  which  may  contribute  to  give 
him  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude ;  who^ 
nocbeing  just  judges  <^whatconstitutestruedignity, 
are  oonsequoitly  apt  to  reveraice  the  royal  poison 
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exactly  so  far  as  they  see  outward  splendoar  ocm- 
nected  with  it;  shoald  not  a  royal  pupil  himself 
be  taught,  instead  of  orerraluing  that  splendour, 
to  think  it  a  humbling,  rather  than  an  elevating, 
ooDsideratioD,  that  so  large  a  part  of  the  respect 
paid  to  him  should  be  owing  to  such  extrinsic 
causes,  to  causes  which  make  no  part  of  himself? 
Let  him,  then,  be  taught  to  gratify  the  public  with 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  suitable  to  royalty ; 
but  let  him  never  forget,  that,  though  his  station 
ought  always  to  procure  for  him  respect,  he  musC 
ever  look  to  his  own  personal  conduct,  for  inspt rii^ 
veneration,  attachment,  and  affection ;  and  ever  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  this  affection  is  the  strongest 
tie  of  obedience;  that  subjects  like  to  see  their 
prince  great,  when  that  greatness  is  not  produced 
by  rendering  them  less ;  and  as  the  profound  Sel- 
den  observes,  ^  the  people  will  always  be  liberal 
fp  a  prince  who  spares  them,  and  a  good  prince 
will  always  spare  a  liberal  people/' 

This  is  not  a  period  when  any  wise  man  would 
wish  to  diminish  either  the  authority  or  the  splen^ 
dour  of  kings.  So  far  from  it,  he  will  support, 
with  his  whole  weight,  an  institution  which  the 
licentious  fury  of  a  revolutionary  s(Mrit  has  ren- 
dered more  dear  to  every  Englishman.  On  no 
eoBsideration,  therefore,  would  be  pluck  even  a 
feather  from  those  decorations  of  royalty,  which, 
by  a  long  association,  have  become  intimately 
connected  with  its  substance.  In  short,  every 
wise  inhabitant  of  the  British  isles  must  feel,  that 
^  he  who  would  despoil  the  crown  of  its  jewels. 
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not  be  &r  from  fmnmy  Aa*  mttim  of  bis 
Jknd  as  nodiiiy  bat  democnlic  taOj  or 
froBjr  voold  dc^gnde  tke  mooaich  fiom  bis  due 
devataoa,  so  democnlic  envy  skme  wooU  widi  to 
fili^Um,  notontyof  a  aii^e  munliliwni  of  ml 
greilnesB,  butcfeB  of  m  siiq^  omameBlal  appen- 
dsge»  on  wbidb  die  people  hate  been  aocnstomed 
to  giiae  vidi  honest'  joy. 

NevcrtbdesSy  diose  onlrages  nliicb  hare  btely 
been  oommitted  against  die  sanrtiiy  of  die  duone 


fciiiiiJi  new  and  most  poweHul  reasons  fix- 
adnond^  gnaiding  princes,  fay  e¥ciy  n&pectful 
ndmnnition,  against  any  tendency  to  exceed  their 
jnst  ptemgatives,  and  fiir  dieddng  every  risii^ 
propensity  to  OTerstep,  in  die  sG^test  degree^ 
their  weltdefined  rights. 

At  the  same  tinie  it  shcHdd  be  remonbered,  diat 
there  may  be  no  less  dangnoos  fiuilts  on  the  otho* 
safe,  and  that  want  of  fiminess  in  maintaining  jost 
i^fais,  or  of  spirit  in  the  prompt  and  rigoroos 
cxezose  of  necessary  authority,  may  prove  as  in- 
jmions  to  the  interests  of  a  community  as  the  most 
lawless  stretdi  of  power.  D^scts  of  this  very 
tifid  were  evidendy  amcNig  the  causes  of  bringing 
down,  on  the  gimtlest  of  the  kings  of  France,  more 
calamities  thanhadever  resultedfirom  the  most  ari)i- 
tniy  exertion  of  powu*  in  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Feebleness  and  irres(^utic»i,  whidi  seem  to  be  litde 
more  than  paidonable  weaknesses  in  private  per- 
sons, may,  by  th^  consequences,  prove  in  princes 
&taL  errors ;  and  even  produce  the  effect  of  great 
crimes.     Vigour  to  secure,  and  <^portunely  to 
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exert,  their  constitutional  power,  is  as  essential  as 
moderation  not  to  exceed  it.  * 

It  serves  to  show  the  inestimable  value  of  well- 
defined  laws,  and  the  importance  of  making  the 
prince  acquainted  with  them,  that  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth conceived  a  jealousy  respecting  his  own 
power,  because  he  did  not  understand  the  nature  of 
it;  and  his  favourites  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
instruct  him.  But  his  usurpation  of  extraordinary 
power  tended  to  exalt  his  minister  still  more  than 
himself;  and  in  setting  the  King  above  the  laws, 
he  still  set  the  Cardinal  above  the  King. 

The  power  of  the  monarchs  of  France  had 
never  been  defined  by  any  written  law.  Charles  V., 
Louis  IX.,  and  perhaps  a  very  few  other  wise 
and  temperate  princes,  did  not  conceive  their 
power  to  be  above  the  laws,  but  approved  of  those 
moderating  maxims  which  had  become,  by  degrees, 
the  received  usages  of  the  state,  and  which,  while 
they  seemed,  in  some  measure,  a  constitutional 

*  May  it  not  be  observed,  without  risking  the  imputation 
of  flattery,  that  perhaps  never,  in  the  hi>tory  of  the  world, 
has  any  country  been  so  uninterruptedly  blessed  with  that 
very  temperament  of  government,  which  is  here  implied,  at 
this  empire  has  been,  under  the  dominion  of  the  House  of 
Hanover?  There  has,  on  no  occasion,  been  a  want  of 
firmness:  but  with  that  firmness  there  has  been  a  conscien* 
tious  regard  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  Who  can 
at  this  moment  pretend  to  pronounce  how  much  we  owe  to 
the  steady  integnty  which  is  so  obviously  possessed  by  our 
present  sovereign  ?  And  who  does  not  remember  with  what 
good  effects  his  resolute  composure  and  dignified  firmness 
were  exerted,  during  a  scene  of  the  greatest  alarm  which 
has  occurred  in  his  reign  —  the  riots  of  the  year  17S0. 
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diedc   upon  the  absolute  power  of  the  crowiiy 
fimned  also  a  guard  against  that  popular  Uoen- 
tinnsness,  which,   in  a  pure  despodsm,  appears 
to  be  the  only  resource  left  to  the  people.     But 
Fraooe  has  had  few  monarchs  like  Charies  V.  and 
still  fewer  like  Louis  IX.     Henry  IV.  seems  to 
hare  found  and  observed   the   happy   medium* 
He  was  at  once  resolute  and  mild;   determined 
and  ajfectionale ;  politic  and  humane.     The  firm* 
ness  of  hb  mind,  and  the  acdve  vigour  of  his  con- 
dnct,  always  kept  pace  with  the  gendeness  of  his 
language.     He  fought  for  his  prerogatives  bravdy, 
and  d^nded  them  vigorously ;  yet  it  is  said  be 
ever  carefiilly  avoided  the  term.     He  also  loved 
and  sought  populariQr,  but  he  never  sacrificed 
to  it  any  just  claim,  nor  ever  made  a  concession 
which  did  not  also  tend  to  guard  the  real  preroga^ 
tires  of  the  crown.  *     And  it  seems  to  be  the  true 
wisdom  of  a  prince,  that,  as  he  cannot  be  too  de- 
liberate in  his  councils,   nor  too  cautious  in  his 
(dans,  so  when  those  counsels  are  well  matured, 
and  those  plans  well  digested,  he  cannot  be  too 
decisive  in  their  execution. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  under  the  actual  rule  of 
monaidis,  however  arbitrary,  that  royal  authority 
was  raised  to  its  highest  pitch  in  France.  It  was 
Bichelieo,  who,  under  a  regency,  rapidly  estab- 
lidied  such  a  system  of  tyranny,  as  the  boldest 
fiovoeign  had  seldom  dared  to  attempt.  He  mi- 
ptoved  on  all  the  anterior  corruptions ;  and,  as  a 
*  Iliie«ede6oitiiasdeiloix,p«rcequ'iliefioiteiiliiimeiiie. 
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lively  French  author  says,  tried  to  conceal  thdjr 
being  corruptions,  by  erecting  them  into  political 
maxims.  Mazarin,  with  inferior  ability,  which 
would  not  have  enabled  him  to  give  the  impulse, 
attempted  still  more  to  accelerate  the  movement 
of  that  machine  which  his  predecessor  had  set 
a-going  with  such  velocity;  and  a  civil  war  was  the 
consequence. 

Happily,  the  examples  of  neither  the  kings,  the 
laws,  nor  the  constitution  of  France,  can  be  strictly 
applicable  to  us.  Happily,  also,  we  live  at  a  time 
when  genuine  freedom  is  so  completely  established 
among  us;  when  the  constitution,  powers,  and 
privileges  of  parliament  are  so  firmly  settled ;  the 
limits  of  the  royal  prerogative  so  exactly  defined, 
and  so  fully  understood ;  and  the  mild,  moderate, 
and  equitable  spirit  of  the  illustrious  family  in 
which  it  is  invested  is  withal  so  conspicuous,  that, 
as  Blackstone  observes,  **  topics  of  government^ 
which,  like  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  were 
formerly  thought  too  sacred  to  be  divulged  to  any 
but  the  initiated,  may  now,  without  the  smallest 
ofience,  be  fully  and  temperately  discussed." 

At  this  tumultuous  period,  when  we  have  seen 
almost  all  the  thrones  of  Christendom  trembling 
to  their  foundation,  we  have  witnessed  the  British 
constitution,  like  the  British  oak,  confirmed  and 
rooted  by  the  shaking  of  that  tremendous  blast 
which  has  stripped  kingdoms  of  their  crowns, 
levelled  the  fences  and  inclosures  of  law,  laid 
waste  the  best  eartlily  blessings  of  mankind,  and 
involved  in  desolation  a  large  part  of  the  civilised 
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world.  Whea  we  have  beheld  absolute  monar- 
chies, and  republican  states,  alike  ravaged  by  the 
tempest,  shall  we  not  learn  still  more  highly  to 
prize  oar  own  unparalleled  political  ediBce,  built 
with  such  fair  proportions,  on  principles  so  har« 
monions  and  so  just,  that  one  part  affords  to 
another  that  support  which,  in  its  turn,  it  receives ; 
while  each  lends  strength  as  well  as  stability  to  all  ? 

How  slender  is  the  security  of  unlimited  power, 
let  the  ephemeral  reigns  of  eastern  despots  d^ 
clare !  A  prince  who  governs  a  free  people 
enjoys  a  safety  which  no  despotic  sovereign  ever 
possessed.  The  latter  rules  singly ;  and  where  a 
revirintion  is  meditated,  the  change  of  a  single 
person  is  soon  efiected.  But  where  a  sovereign's 
power  is  incorporated  with  the  powers  of  parlia* 
ment,  and  the  will  of  the  people  who  elect  parlia- 
ments, the  kingly  state  is  fenced  in  with,  and 
intrepched  by,  the  other  states*  He  relies  not 
scddy  upon  an  army.  He  relies  on  his  parliament, 
and  on  his  people,  —  a  sure  resource,  while  he 
invplves  his  interests  with  theirs !  This  is  the  hap- 
piness, the  beauty,  and  the  strength  of  that  three- 
fold bond  which  ties  our  constitution  t(^ether. 
Counsellors  may  mislead,  &vourites  may  betray, 
even  armies  may  desert,  and  navies  may  mutiny, 
hot  JLAWS,  as  they  are  the  surest  guides  of  action, 
so  are  they  the  surest  guards  from  danger. 

Well  ought  the  view  of  this  well-founded  power 
produce  the  remark  which  it  drew  forth  from  a 
cttgscions  Frendbman  *»  who  was  comparing  the 
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solid  constitutional  authority  of  the  Britbh  monarch 
with  the  more  specious  but  less  secure  fiibric  of 
the  despotism  of  the  kings  of  France  —  <^  That  a 
King  of  England,  who  acted  according  to  the 
laws,  was  the  greatest  of  all  monarchs  I " 

But  while  the  convulsions  of  other  governments, 
built  on  less  permanent  principles,  have  rivetted 
our  affection  to  our  own ;  and  while  an  expeii* 
mental  acquaintance  with  the  miseries  of  anarchy 
most  naturally  lead  us,  as  subjects,  to  a  strong 
sense  of  the  duty  of  obedience ;  —  with  equal  zeal 
would  we  wish  it  to  be  inculcated  on  princes,  that 
they  should  be  cautious  never  to  multiply  occa- 
sions for  exacting  that  obedience ;  that  they  should 
use  no  unnecessary  compulsion  by  seizing  as  a 
debt  what  good  subjects  are  always  willing  to  pay 
as  a  duty ;  and  what  is  then  only  to  be  relied 
upon,  when  it  is  spontaneous  and  cordiaL 

It  b  observable,  that  those  monarchs  who  have 
most  sedulously  contended  for  prerogative  have 
been  among  the  feeblest  and  the  least  capable  of 
exercising  it;  and  that  those  who  have  struggled 
most  earnestly  for  unjust  power  have  seldom 
enjoyed  it  themselves,  but  have  made  it  over  to 
mistresses  and  favourites*  This  is  particularly 
exemplified  in  two  of  our  weakest  and  most  un« 
happy  princes,  Edward  XL  and  Richard  II. ;  whe- 
ther it  was  that  this  very  imbecility  made  them 
more  contentious  about  their  prerogative,  and 
more  obstinate  in  resisting  the  demands  of  parlia- 
ment, or  that  their  fovourites  stimulated  them  to 
exacUons,  the  benefit  of  which  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  themselves,  ThecharacterofEdwardllL 
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(notwithstanding  his  fiuilts)  was  consistently  mag* 
nanimous.  He  was  not  more  brave  than  just. 
He  was  attentiTe  to  the  dignity  of  bis  crown  in 
proportion  to  that  magnanimity,  and  to  the  cre- 
ation and  execution  of  laws  in  proportion  to  that 
justioe;  and  be  took  no  important  steps  Without 
the  advice  of  parliament.  The  wretched  reign 
and  miserable  catastrophe  of  each  of  the  two 
first-named  princes  furnish  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  eneigy  and  popularity  of  the  last ;  of  whom 
Home  observes,  <*that  his  domestic  government 
was  even  more  admirable  than  his  foreign  con- 
qoests ; "  and  of  whom  Selden  says,  **  that  one 
wcmid  think  by  his  actions  that  he  never  was  at 
home,  and  by  his  laws  that  he  never  was  abroad." 
A  wise  and  virtuous  prince  will  ever  bear  in 
mind  the  grand  dbtinction  between  his  own  situ- 
aticm  and  that  of  his  minister.  The  latter  is  but 
the  precarious  possessor  of  a  transient  authority ; 
a  mere  tenant  at  will,  or,  at  most,  for  life.  He 
hnnsdf  is  the  hereditary  and  permanent  possessor 
of  the  property.  The  former  may  be  more 
tempted  to  adopt  measures  which,  though  gainful 
or  gratifying  at  the  present,  will  be  probably  pro- 
ductive of  future  mischief  to  the  estate.  But 
surely  the  latter  may  be  justly  expected  to  take  a 
longer  and  wider  view ;  and,  considering  the  inter- 
ests of  his  posterity  no  less  than  his  own,  to  re- 
ject all  measures  which  are  likely  to  disparage 
their  inheritance,  or  injure  their  tenure.  He  will 
trace  the  misfortunes  of  our  first  Charles  to  the* 
usurpation  of  the  Tudors;  and   mark  bui  too 
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natural  a  conneclion  between  the  unprincipled 
domination  and  profuse  magnificence  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  melanclioly  fate  of  his  &r  better 
and  more  amiable  successor.  He  will  remember 
the  solid  answer  of  the  Spartan  king,  who  being 
reproached  by  a  superficial  observer  with  having 
left  the  regal  power  impaired  to  hb  posterity,  r^ 
plied,  **  No ;  for  he  had  lefl  it  more  seetire^  there* 
fore  more  permanent  J*  A  large  and  just  conception 
of  interest,  therefore,  no  less  than  of  duty,  will 
prompt  a  wise  prince  to  reject  all  measures  which^ 
while  they  appear  to  flatter  the  love  of  dommioD, 
naturally  inherent  in  the  mind  of  man,  by  holding 
forth  the  present  extension  of  his  power,  yet  tend 
obstinately  to  weaken  its  essential  strength;  to 
make  his  authority  the  object  of  his  people's  jea- 
lousy, rather  than  of  their  affection ;  to  cause  it  to 
rest  on  the  uncertain  basis  of  military  power,  n- 
ther  than  on  the  deep  and  durable  foundations  of 
the  constitution. 

In  order  to  enable  him  the  better,  therefore,  to 
know  the  true  nature  and  limits  of  his  author!^, 
he  will  endeavour  to  develope  the  constitotioiMl 
foundations  on  which  it  rests.  Sovereigns,  even 
female  sovereigns,  though  they  cannot  have  leisure 
to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  vast  mass  of 
our  laws,  ought,  at  least,  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
them.  If  they  be  not  early  taught  the  general 
principles  of  our  laws  and  constitution,  they  may 
be  liable  from  the  flatterers  to  whom  they  may  be 
exposed  to  hear  of  nothmg  but  the  power  which 
they  may  exert,  or  the  influence  which  they  may 
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their  altrmim  diiccled  to 

iHiMiifg  cp— JgyjM  iiiig  |HiiMj|jicSy  wniciiy  n  a  iiniii^ii 

onsr  sener  in  nmibcrlos  «aj^  to 


At  ftwH  be  woffccd  into  a  miiiti|ile  in  tlie 
it  is  ni  c— tsidiTation  of  the  dnbcs 
nHkadh  the  bnrs  impoie  on  a  prince^  that  tho»  laws 
■Bve  senRD  to  nm  cniifr  oipirtj  or  pteraigjatiTe; 
&  hong:  a  ancDB  of  the  lav,  ihM  protedkin  and 
aUk^psncie  are  reopracaL  i»viifa  the  ■nptcflBon 
of  dke  power,  the  qiicndoar,  and  the  dignitj  of 
BB^aBl^,  the  aieas  of trart,  dutiy  and  rr ^joti  Jiiltfjj 
AmM  he  HMcparjbij  Mtenrown,  It  dhonU  be 
■mlraiffd,  that  the  LAWS  femthevcrir 
of  the  thfOM^  the  root  and  gtoand-srock  of 
Bonarchrs  politiral  rriwtmce.  Oat  pfmBM- 
whjr  a  |aiiMe  ought  to  know  so  nmch  of 
the  laws  and  eonstitntiany  as  to  be  able  to  defter* 
mine  what  i%  and  what  is  not,  an  iiifi  iiipjumt  of 
rifctf  ^a^  ii^  that  he  najr  be  qnick«gghftBd  to  the 
afijghfieii  j|i|a iwM i—tion  of  mnnrtris  towards  anj 
flidb  OKioacfaBKnls.  A  father  reason  ii»  that  fagr 
iriiiiUjMjy  the  laws  and  cwwiilnlinn  of  the  conntiy, 
^*«— *  Bore  finnty  attached  to  theai^  not 
bjr  ntfional  wwlinft  and  wMid  pnjndicsc^ 
thejr  are  his  otm,  but  firom  jjudgnitnt. 


Jdapniun, — in  a  wordy  becansf  thejr  are 


BM  as  this  superficial  Aetch  proposes  not  to  be 
on  |Militicalr  hot  monl  nstmctiaiiy  these 
onijr  haiaidedy  in  order  to 
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the  peculiar  turn  which  the  royal  education  ought 
to  take.  If  a  sovereign  of  England  be,  in  such  a 
variety  of  respects,  supreme,  it  follows  not  only 
that  his  education  should  be  liberal,  large,  and 
general,  but  that  it  should,  moreover,  be  directed 
to  a  knowledge  of  those  departments  in  which  he 
will  be  called  to  preside. 

As  supreme  magistrate  and  the  source,  of  all 
judicial  power,  he  should  be  adequately  acquainted, 
not  only  with  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations, 
but  particularly  with  the  law  of  England.  As 
possessing  the  power  of  declaring  war,  and  con- 
tracting alliances,  he  should  be  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  those  authors  who,  with  the  soundest 
judgment,  the  deepest  moral  views,  and  the  most 
correct  precision,  treat  of  the  great  principles  of 
political  justice;  who  best  unfold  the  rights  of 
human  nature,  and  the  mischiefs  of  unjust  ambi- 
tion. He  should  be  competently  acquainted  with 
the  present  state  of  the  different  governments  of 
Europe,  with  which  that  of  Great  Britain  may 
have  any  political  relation ;  and  he  should  be  led 
to  exercise  that  intuitive  discernment  of  character 
and  talents,  which  will  enable  him  to  decide  on 
the  choice  of  ambassadors  and  other  foreign  minis- 
ters, whom  it  is  his  prerogative  to  appoint. 

As  he  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  from  which 
proceed  titles,  distinctions,  and  offices,  he  should 
be  early  accustomed  to  combine  a  due  attention  to 
character,  with  the  examination  of  claims,  and  the 
appreciation  of  services ;  in  order  that  the  honours 
of  the  subject  may  reflect  no  dishonour  on  the 
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prinoe.  Those  whose  distingnished  lot  it  is  to 
bestow  subordinate  c&ces  sod  inferior  dignities, 
dKNild  evince,  by  the  judgment  with  which  they 
coofia-  them,  how  fit  they  themselves  are  to  dis« 
dMfge  the  highest. 

Is  he  supreme  head  of  the  church?     Hence 
arises  a  strong  obligation  to  be  acquainted  with 
ecclesiastical  history  in  general,  as  well  as  with  the 
histDry  of  the  church  of  England  in  particular. 
He  should  learn,  not  merely  from  habit  and  pre- 
scrqitioD,  but  fix>m  an  attentive  comparison  of  our 
natioiial  church  with  other  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tioiis,  to  discern  both  the  disdngubhing  characters 
and  appropriate  advantages  of  our  church  estab- 
fishment.     He  ought  to  enquire  in  what  manner 
its  interests  are  interwoven  with  those  of  the  state, 
so  fiu*  as  to  be  inseparable  from  them.     He  should 
learn,  that  from  the  supreme  power  with  which 
the  laws  invest  him  over  the  church,  arises  a  most 
awful  responsibility,  especially  in  the  grand  prero- 
gative of  bestowing  the  higher  ecclesiastical  ap- 
piMiitments,  —  a  trust  which  involves  consequences 
fur  too  extensive  for  human  minds  to  calculate; 
and  which  a  sovereign,  even  amid  all  the  dazzling 
i|defidour  of  royalty,  while  he  preserves  tenderness 
of  oonsdenoe,  and  quickness  of  sensibility,  wOl 
not  reflect  on  without  trq^idadon.     While  history 
offers  numberiess  instances  of  the  abuse  of  this 
power,  it  records  numberless  striking  examples  of 
its  fHoper  application.     It  even  presents  some,  in 
which  good  sense  has  operated  usefully  in  the  ab- 
of  aU  principle.     When  a  profligate  eccle- 
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siasttc  applied  for  preferment  to  the  profligate 
Duke  of  Orleans,  while  regent  of  France,  urging 
as  a  motive,  that  he  should  be  dishonoured  if  the 
duke  did  not  make  him  a  bishop ;  -»  **  And  I,'* 
replied  the  regent,  **  shall  be  dishonoured  if  I  do/* 
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Xbqbk  pine  penoBs  do  nol  seem  to  undcistaiid 
tdbe  Ine  imeresls  of  Clurtsliuiitj^  vko  lovbid  llie 
stadr  dT  B^fui  fiteMbare.    That  k  b  of  little 

cnB|inratn<d]r  vitli  Clinstiui  kflotniiifi^  does 
]iioif«k  lobe  dhog>etliervhlioal its  ttsd(iiiliMs& 
!■  die  presenl  period  of  critical  iiiTestig^tiQB» 
knikeB  leenuiig:  seens  to  bejuslljr  iqpprecieted  in 
Aie  scdfe  of  letters;  tlie  visdom  sod  pietj  of  sooie 
ef  oar  Biost  eminent  oootempomrks  kaTing  stic- 
11,11  iiiiMly  eppBed  k  to  its  noblest  office^  by  render- 
lag  k  snhsenrient  to  tbe  purposes  of  Revdetion^ 
in  ■dhfilj  ing  die  evidences^  end  illnstnting  tbe 
fKndk.  Tbos  tbe  Cbristian  emperor»  wben  be 
di^tiogred  tbe  beetben  temples^  consecreted  tbe 
golden  Tessds  to  ndom  tbe  Cbristien  eburcbe& 

In  dik  enlightened  pmod  rdipon^  onr  rdigion 
It  lensl^  does  not»  ns  in  ber  days  of  darkness^  SeA 
k  necessary  to  degrade  boman  feamii^  in  ord^or 
In  vkbdrmv  berself  from  scratiny.  The  time  is 
past  vben  k  was  produced  as  a  seriots  charge 
Saint  Jarome^  that  be  bad  read  Homar; 

n  doctor  of  tbe  Sorbonne  paiitently  con* 
iBaseid^  amoiMi:  Itis  other  sin%  that  tbe  exquisite 
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muse  of  Virgil  had  made  him  weep  for  the  woes  of 
Dido ;  and  when  the  works  of  Tacitus  were  con* 
demned  to  the  flames  from  the  Papal  chair,  be- 
cause the  author  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic.  It 
is  also  curious  to  observe  a  Papist  persecuting  the 
memory  of  a  pagan  on  the  ground  of  his  supersti" 
Hon  !  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  expelled  Livy  from 
every  Christian  library  on  this  account ! 

The  most  acute  enemy  of  Christianity,  the 
Emperor  Julian,  who  had  himself  been  bred  a 
Christian  and  a  scholar,  well  understood  what  was 
most  likely  to  hurt  its  cause.  He  knew  the  use 
which  the  Christians  were  making  of  ancient 
authors,  and  of  rhetoric,  in  order  to  refute  error 
and  establish  truth.  —  *^  They  fight  us,"  said  he, 
^^  by  the  knowledge  of  our  own  authors ;  shall  we 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  stabbed  with  our  own 
swords  ? "  He  actually  made  a  law  to  interdict 
their  reading  Homer  and  Demosthenes;  probi«> 
bited  to  their  schools  the  study  of  antiquity,  and 
ordered  that  they  should  confine  themselves  to  the 
explanation  of  Matthew  and  Luke  in  the  churches 
of  the  Galileans. 

It  can  never  be  too  soon  for  the  royal  pupil  to 
begin  to  collect  materials  for  reflection  and  for 
action.  Her  future  character  will  much  depend 
on  the  course  of  reading,  the  turn  of  temper,  the 
habit  of  thought  now  acquired,  and  the  standard  of 
morals  now  fixed.  The  acquisition  of  present 
tastes  will  form  the  elements  of  her  subsequent 
character.  Her  present  acquirements,  it  is  true, 
will  need  to  be  matured  by  her  after-experience; 
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bat  experience  will  operate  to  comparatively  little 
'  porpose,  where  only  a  slender  stock  has  been  laid 
in  for  it  to  work  opon ;  and  where  these  materiak 
for  forming  the  character  have  not  been  previously 
prepared.  Things  must  be  known  before  they  are 
dmie.  The  part  should  be  studied  liefore  it  is 
acted,  if  we  expect  to  have  it  acted  well. 

Where  much  is  to  be  learned,  time  must  be 
economised;   and  in   the  judicious   selection   of 
Pagan  literature,  the  discernment  of  the  preceptor 
wiU  be  particularly  exercised.     All  those  writers, 
however  justly  celebrated,  who   have  employed 
mncji  learning  in   elaborating  points  which  add 
little  to  the  practical  wisdom  or  virtue  of  mankind; 
s3l  such  as  are  rather  curious  than  useful,  or  inge- 
nioos  than  instructive,  should  be  passed  over ;  nor 
need  she  bestow  much  attention  on  points  which, 
though  they  may  have  been  accurately  discussed, 
are  not  s^ously  important.     Dry  critical  know- 
ledge, though  it  may  be  correctly  just ;  and  mere 
chronicles  of  events,  though  they  may  be  strictly 
tme^  teach  not  the  things  she  wants.   Such  authors 
as  Sallnst,  who,  in  speaking  of  turbulent  innova- 
tors, remarks,  that  they  thought  the  very  disturbance 
cf  things  established  a  sufficient  bribe  to  set  them  at 
vcork ;  those  who,  like  this  exquisite  historian,  un- 
Arid  the  internal  principles  of  action,  and  dissect 
the   hearts  and  minds  of  their  personages,  who 
develope  complicated  circumstances,  fomish  a  clue 
to  trace  the  labyrinth  of  causes  and  effects,  and 
assign  to  every  incident  its  proper  motive,  wiU  be 
eminently  usefoL     But,  if  she  be  taught  to  discern 
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the  merits  of  writers,  it  is  that  she  may  become  not 
a  critic  in  books,  but  in  human  nature. 

History  is  the  glass  by  which  the  royal  mind 
should  be  dressed.  If  it  be  delightful  for  a  private 
individual  to  enter  with  the  historian  into  every 
scene  which  he  describes,  and  into  every  event 
which  he  relates ;  to  be  introduced  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Roman  senate,  or  the  Athenian  Areo- 
pagus ;  to  follow  Pompey  to  Pharsalia,  Miltiades 
to  Marathon,  or  Marlborough  to  Blenheim ;  how 
much  more  interesting  will  this  be  to  a  sovereign  ? 
To  him,  for  whom  senates  debate,  for  whom 
armies  engage,  and  who  is  himself  to  be  a  prime 
actor  in  the  drama  I  Of  how  much  more  import- 
ance  is  it  to  him  to  possess  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  all  the  successive  governments  of  that  world,  in 
a  principal  government  of  which  he  is  one  day  to 
take  the  lead  I  —  to  possess  himself  of  the  expe- 
rience of  ancient  states,  of  the  wisdom  of  every 
antecedent  age  I  —  to  learn  moderation  from  the 
ambiuon  of  one,  caution  from  the  rashness  of  an- 
other, and  prudence,  perhaps,  from  the  indiscretion 
of  both  I  —  to  apply  foregone  examples  to  his  own 
use ;  adopting  what  is  excellent,  shunning  what  is 
erroneous,  and  omitting  what  is  irrelevant  I 

Pleading  and  observation  are  the  two  grand 
sources  of  improvement ;  but  they  lie  not  equally 
open  to  all.  From  the  latter,  the  sex  and  habits 
of  a  royal  female,  in  a  good  measure,  exclude  her. 
She  must  then,  in  a  greater  degree,  depend  on  the 
information  which  books  afford,  opened  and  illus- 
trated by  her  preceptor.    Though  bar  personal 
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be  fimitedy  ber  advaiitj^es  finom 
faBtfancal  sovrcs  b^  be  ^"B^  "^  ▼ariooSte 

If  MiUnj  far  a  time,  espedadUj  dorhig  tbe  reign 
•f  dbfi-  If  flit  wbosc  Mtiiww  are  recorded}  flome- 
akB^  ■HBvepreacBt  dfearadersy  the  dead,  ercn  the 
Eojoil  dead,  are  wMam  flattered ;  iiiik»r  which, 
iffdifirit,  too  freqoend J  happens,  the  writer  is  dc&- 
ciisat  Bi  dbat  jmst  caaeefdoa  of  oMiral  exceilcDOC^ 
whieh  ttrarhrff  to  diatiuguiA  what  is  ipiendidfroai 
wfcnr  is  sofidL     Bot,  sooner  or  hrter,  hirtorj  does 
jwHtirp      Se  mitrhcT  froai  obKrioOy  or  reproach, 
OK  those  iirtnons  men,  whom  cormpC 
niedwith  having  sacrificed  them 
flB>  their  majmA  Jeakasjr,  wooid  rob  also  of  dieir 
iar  rcnowv.     When  Amknos  Rn^ticns  was  eon* 
Aftwerf  bf  Dnaiirhnij.  fix-  having  written,  with  its 
Annnrrd  rnAnamn^  the  life  crf^  that  excellent  citiaen^ 
ThcaBcn  Foetns; — when  Senecio  was  pnttodeath 
bf  dte:  9MBe  ^aperor,  fiir  having  rendered  the  like 
nMm-jmmn  to  Heividins  IViscns;  —  when   the 
hcBsekcftr  Eke  the  patriots  vrhom  thej 
were  iffntmred  to  deadly  their  books 
dam  hamg  cDodcmned   to  the  flames;  —  when 
Fanra,  dbe  rnrimnmsMe  wife  of  Hdvidlns,  was 
hanmAffdj  knviag  the  conrage  to  carrj  miD  exile 
tfioc  book  which  had  been  the  canse  of  it ;  a  book, 
rfwlnidk  her  crgyyt  piety  had  firrnJAe^ 
tonfe: — ^In   tiie  fire  which   conanawwl   these 
boflfea^'^  »fs  the  airthor  of  the  life  of  Agricola, 
<^flbe  tpaocs  ioagmd  diat  ther  had  stifled  the 
VQE7  atfieraoce  ei  the  B<wn?tn  peopfe,  abolidbed 
tbs:  iawfid  power  of  the 
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kind  to  doubt  of  the  very  evidence  of  their  senses. 
Having  expelled  philosophy,  and  exiled  science, 
they  flattered  themselves  that  nothing  which  bore 
the  stamp  of  virtue  would  exist"* — But  history 
has  vindicated  the  noble  sufferers.  Poetus  and 
Helvidius  will  ever  be  ranked  among  the  most 
honourable  patriots ;  while  the  emperor,  who  in 
destroying  their  lives  could  not  injure  their  reputa- 
tion, is  consigned  to  eternal  infamy. 

The  examples  which  history  records  furnish 
faithful  admonitions  to  succeeding  princes,  respect- 
ing the  means  by  which  empires  are  erected  and 
overturned.  They  show  by  what  arts  of  wisdom, 
or  by  what  neglect  of  those  arts,  little  states  be- 
come great,  or  great  states  fall  into  ruin ;  with  what 
equity  or  injustice  wars  have  been  undertaken; 
with  what  ability  or  incapacity  they  have  been 
conducted ;  with  what  sagacity  or  short-sightedness 
treaties  have  been  formed;  how  national  faith 
has  been  maintained  or  forfeited;  how  confede- 
racies have  been  made  or  violated.  History,  which 
is  the  amusement  of  other  men,  is  the  school  of 
princes.  They  are  not  to  read  it  merely  as  the 
nnional  occupation  of  a  vacant  hour,  but  to  consult 
it  as  a  storehouse  of  materials  for  the  art  of  govern- 
ment. 

There  is  a  splendour  in  heroic  actions,  which 
fires,  the  imagination,  and  forcibly  lays  hold  on  the 
passions.  Hence,  the  poets  were  the  first,  and,  in 
the  rude  ages  of  antiquity,  the  only  historians. 
They  seized  on  whatever  was  dazzling  in  character, 

of  Tadtui't  Life  of  Agricola. 
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or  shining  in  action;  exaggerated  heroic  qualities^ 
immortalised  patriotism,  and  deified  courage.  But, 
instead  of  making  their  heroes  patterns  to  men^ 
th^  lessened  the  utility  of  their  example,  by  ele- 
vating them  into  gods. 

Hence,  however,  arose  the  first  idea  of  history ; 
of  snatching  the  deeds  of  illustrious  men  from  the 
delusions  of  fable;  of  bringing  down  extravagant 
powers,  and  preternatural  faculties,  within  the  limits 
of  human  nature  and  possibility;  and  reducing 
overcharged  characters  to  the  size  and  shape  of 
real  life;  giving  proportion,  order,  and  arrange- 
ment to  the  widest  scheme  of  action,  and  to  the 
most  extended  duration  of  time^ 
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LAWS.  —  EGYPT. PERSIA. 

But  however  the  fictions  of  j)oetry  might  have 
given  being  to  history,  it  was  sage  political  insti- 
tutions, good  governments,  and  wise  laws,  which 
formed  both  its  solid  basis  and  its  valuable  super- 
structure. And  it  is  from  the  labours  of  ancient 
legislators,  the  establishment  of  states,  the  found- 
ation of  goverments,  and  the  progress  of  civil 
society,  that  we  are  to  look  for  more  real  greatness 
and  more  usefiil  instruction,  than  from  all  the  ex-  . 
travagant  exploits  recorded  in  the  fabulous  ages  of 
antiquity. 

So  deep  is  the  reverential  awe  which  mankind 
have  uniformly  blended  with  the  idea  of  laws,  that 
almost  all  civilised  nations  have  affected  to  wrap 
up  the  origin  of  them  in  the  obscurity  of  a  devout 
mystery,  and  to  intimate  that  they  sprang  from  a 
divine  source.  This  has  arisen  partly  from  a  love 
of  the  marvellous  inherent  in  the  human  mind; 
partly  from  the  vanity  of  a  national  fondness  in 
each  country,  for  losing  their  original  in  the 
trackless  paths  of  impenetrable  antiquity.  Of  the 
former  of  these  tastes,  a  legislator,  like  Noma, 
who  had  deep  views,  and  who  knew  how  much 
the  people  reverence  whatever  is  mysterious,  would 
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mrtorally  amul  himself.  And  his  sopposed  divine 
communication  was  founded  in  his  consommate 
knowledge  of  the  hmnan  mind,  a  knowledge 
which  a  wise  prince  will  always  tarn  to  good 


Bat,  hower^  the  mysteiioosness  of  the  ongai 
oi  laws  may  excite  the  reference  of  the  vnlgar,  it 
is  the  wise  only  who  will  doly  yenerate  their  sanc- 
tity, as  they  alone  can  appreciate  their  valae* 
JLaws  are  providentially  designed  not  only  to  be  the 
best  sabsidiary  aid  of  religion,  where  she  is  oper« 
atire,  bat  to  be  in  some  sort  her  sobstitote^  in 
those  instances  where  her  own  direct  operations 
m^t  be  ineflEsctnaL  For,  even  where  the  imm^ 
diate  law  of  God  is  little  regarded,  the  civil  code 
may  be  externally  efficient,  from  its  sanctions 
being  more  visible,  palpable,  tangible.  And  hu- 
man laws  are  directly  fitted  to  restrain  the  ooi- 
ward  acts  of  those^  whose  hearts  are  not  influenced 
by  the  divine  injunctions.  Laws,  therefore^  aie 
the  surest  fences  of  the  best  blessings  of  civilised 
life.  They  bind  society  together,  while  they 
strengthen  the  separate  interests  of  those  whom 
diey  reciprocaUy  unite.  They  tie  the  hands  of 
depredation  in  the  poor,  and  of  oppression  in  the 
rich;  protect  the  weak  against  the  oicroachments 
of  the  powerful^  and  draw  their  sacred  shelter 
roond  all  that  is  dear  in  domestic^  or  valuable  in 
social  life.  They  are  the  truest  guardians  of  the 
dignity  of  the  throne,  and  the  only  rampart  of  the 
liberty  of  the  people. 

On  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  law  (rf*  revelation 
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(where  revelation  is  known),  all  human  laws  ought 
to  -depend.  That  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  should 
be  prescribed  to  man,  by  the  state  in  which  he 
lives,  is  made  necessary  by  nature,  as  well  as  sanc- 
tioned by  revelation.  Were  man  an  insulated 
being,  the  law  of  nature,  and  of  revelation,  would 
suffice  for  him ;  but  for  aggregate  man,  something 
more  than  even  municipal  laws  becomes  requisite. 
Divided  as  human  beings  are  into  separate  states 
and  societies,  connected  among  themselves,  but 
disconnected  with  other  states,  each  requires,  with 
relation  to  the  other,  certain  general  rules  called 
the  law  of  nations,  as  much  as  each  state  needs, 
respecting  itself,  those  distinct  codes,  which  are 
suited  to  their  own  particular  exigencies.  On  the 
whole,  then,  as  the  natural  sense  of  weakness  and 
fear  impels  man  to  seek  the  protection,  and  the 
blessing  of  laws,  so  from  the  experience  of  that 
protection,  and  the  sense  of  that  blessing,  his  rea- 
son derives  the  most  powerful  argument  to  desire 
their  perpetuation;  and  his  providential  destiny 
becomes  his  choice. 

Ji^  therefore,  we  would  truly  estimate  the  value 
of  laws,  let  us  figure  to  ourselves  the  misery  of 
that  state  of  nature  in  which  there  should  be  no 
law,  but  that  of  the  strongest;  no  judge  to  deter- 
mine right,  or  to  punish  wrong ;  to  redress  suffer- 
ing, or  to  repel  injury ;  to  protect  the  weak,  or  to 
control  the  powerful. 

If,  under  the  prevalence  of  a  false,  and  even 
absurd  religion,  several  ancient  states,  that  of 
Egypt  in  particular,  subsisted  in  so  much  splen- 
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dour  *  for  so  l<»ig  a  period,  and  afterwards  sunk 
into  such  abject  depression,  tbe  causes  of  both  are 
obTioos.  Tbe  laws  of  ancient  Egypt  were  pro- 
verbial for  their  wisdom.  It  has  not  escaped 
several  CSiristian  historians,  that  it  was  the  hu- 
man praise  of  him,  who  was  ordained  to  be  the 
legislatiNr  of  God's  own  people,  that  he  was  skilled 
in  all  the  learning  qf  the  Egfffiiians.  And  it  was 
meant  to  confer  an  high  eulc^um  on  the  wisest  of 
the  kings  of  Israel,  that  his  wisdom  eclipsed  that 
of  JS^jpt. 

The  laws  of  this  state  so  strongly  enforced 
mercy,  that  they  punished  with  death  those  who 
refiised  to  save  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  if 
attacked,  when  it  was  in  their  power.  The  justice 
€)(  the  Egyptian  laws  was  so  inflexible,  that  the 
kings  obliged  the  judges  to  swear  that  they  would 
never  depart  from  the  principles  of  rectitude, 
though  even  in  obedience  to  the  royal  command. 
Their  respect  for  individual  virtue,  and  for  that 
reputaticHi  which  follows  it,  was  so  high,  that  a 

*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  thb  splendour  alludes  to  the 
prosperity  arising  from  wise  political  institutions  merely;  for 
the  private  morals  of  Eg3rpt  must  have  borne  some  propor- 
tic»  to  her  corrupt  idolatry,  which  afterwards  became  of  the 
most  degrading  and  preposterous  kind.  Her  wisdom,  we 
must  therefore  infer,  was  chiefly  poSHad  wisdom.  Her  mo- 
rality seems  to  have  been,  in  a  good  measure,  cultivated  with 
a  view  to  a^randise  the  state,  and  in  violation  of  many  natu- 
ral feelings,  as  was  the  case  in  Sparta.  Eg3rpt  was  a  well- 
compacted  potitical  society,  and  her  virtue  appears  to  have 
been  die  eflfect  of  politiod  discipline.  In  enumerating  her 
merits  omt  object  is^  to  prove  the  great  importance  of  laws. 
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kind  of  moral  inquisition  was  appointed,  on  the 
death  of  every  citisen,  to  enquire  what  sort  of  life 
he  had  lived,  that  his  memory  might  be  accord- 
ingly had  in  honour  or  detestation.  From  the 
verdict  of  this  solemn  tribunal,  even  their  kings 
themselves  were  not  exempted* 

The  whole  aim  and  end  of  education  among 
them  was  to  inspire  a  veneration  for  oovbrnmemt 
and  RBLtotON.  They  had  a  law  which  assigned 
some  employment  to  every  individual  of  the  state. 
And  though  the  genius  of  our  free  constitution 
would  justly  reprobate,  what  indeed  its  temperate 
and  judicious  restraints  render  unnecessary  among 
us,  that  clause  which  directed  that  the  employ- 
ment should  be  perpetuated  in  the  same  fiunily ; 
yet,  perhaps,  the  severe  moralist,  with  the  example 
of  the  welUordered  government  of  Egypt  before 
hb  eyes,  might  reasonably  doubt  whether  a  law, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  keep  men  in  their 
places,  though  it  might  now  and  then  check  the 
career  of  a  lofty  genius,  was  not  a  much  less  injury 
to  society  than  the  free  scope  which  was  afforded 
to  the  turbulent  ambition  of  every  aspiring  spirit  in 
the  Greek  democracies.  Bossuet,  who  has,  per> 
haps,  penetrated  more  deeply  into  these  subjects 
than  almost  any  modem,  has  pronounced  I%ypt 
to  be  the  fountain  of  all  political  wisdom* 

What  afterwards  plunged  the  Egyptians  into 
calamity,  and  brought  final  dissolution  on  their 
government?  It  was  a  departure  from  its  consti- 
tutional principles;  it  was  the  neglect  and  con- 
tempt of  those  venerable  laws  which,  for  9Mtem 
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eenhirieSi  had  oonsdtated  their  glory  and  their 
luppiiiess.  They  exchanged  the  loTe  of  thdr 
wise  domestic  institutions  for  die  ambition  of 
sabdoing  distant  comitries.  One  of  their  most 
heroic  sovereigns  (as  is  not  miusual)  was  the  in- 
stmment  of  thdr  misfortunes.  Sesostris  was  per- 
mitted,  by  Divine  Providence^  to  diminish  the  true 
glory  of  E^ypt,  by  a  restless  ambition  to  extoid 
her  territoTj.  This  splendid  prince  abandoned 
die  real  grandeur  of  governing  wisely  at  home,  for 
die  fidse  glory  of  foreign  conquests,  which  detained 
him  nine  years  in  distant  climates.  At  a  re- 
mote period,  the  people,  weary  of  the  blessings 
they  had  so  long  enjoyed  under  a  single  monarch, 
weakened  the  royal  power,  by  dividing  it  among 
muldplied  sovereigns. 

What  exalted  the  ancient  Persians  to  such  last- 
ing fimie?  The  equity  and  strict  execution  of 
tb^  i^ws.  It  was  their  sovereign  disdain  of  fiJse- 
hood  in  thdr  public  transactions.  Their  consider- 
ing fraud  as  the  most  degrading  of  vices,  and  thus 
transfusing  the  spirit  of  their  laws  into  their  ocm- 
doct.  It  was  that  love  of  justice  (modem  states- 
men would  do  well  to  imitate  the  example)  which 
made  them  oblige  themselres  to  commend  the 
virtues  of  their  enemies.  It  was  such  an  extraor- 
dinary respect  for  education,  that  no  sorrow  was 
ever  expressed  for  young  persons  who  died  unin* 
structed.  It  was  by  paying  such  an  attention  to 
the  diildren  of  the  sovereign,  that,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  they  were  placed  under  the  care  of  four 
statesmen,  who  excelled  in  different  talents.     By 
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one  they  were  instructed  in  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice; by  another  they  were  taught  to  subdue 
sensuality;  by  a  third  they  were  initiated  in  the 
art  of  government,  and  by  a  fourth,  in  the  duties 
of  religion.  Plato  has  given  a  beautiful  sketch  of 
this  accomplished  and  sublime  education. 

It  will  be  found,  that  nearly  the  same  causes 
which  forwarded  the  ruin  of  Egypt  contributed  to 
destroy  Persia;  a  dereliction  of  those  fundamental 
principles  of  legislation  and  morals,  to  which  it 
had  been  indebted  for  its  long  prosperity  and 
grandeur* 

But  be  it  remembered,  that  the  best  human 
laws  will  not  be  exempt  from  the  imperfection  in* 
separably  bound  up  with  all  human  things*  Let 
us  beware,  however,  of  those  innovators,  wbo^ 
instead  of  carefully  improving,  and  vigorously 
executing  those  laws  which  are  already  established, 
adopt  no  remedies  short  of  destruction ;  tolerate 
no  improvements  short  of  creation :  who  are  car- 
ried away  by  a  wild  scheme  of  visionary  perfection, 
which,  if  it  could  any  where  be  found  to  exist, 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  found  in  the  projects  of 
men,  who  disdain  to  avail  themselves  of  ancient 
experience,  and  progressive  wisdom.  Thucy* 
dides  was  a  politician  of  another  cast;  for  he 
declared,  that  even  indi£ferent  laws,  vigilantly 
executed,  were  superior  to  the  best  that  were  not 
properly  obeyed.  Those  modem  reformists,  who 
affect  to  be  in  raptures  with  the  Greek  republics, 
would  do  well  to  imitate  the  deliberation,  the 
slowness,  the  doubt,  with  which  the  founder  of  the 
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nf  fllMHe  f=BMHfiF  and  iustauilanieoiis  constitotioiis 
w^  hsire  witnoBcdly  windiy  dAfdadnaog  the  slow 
gpovpth  of  nofal  birdis  knre  started  at  once,  foil 
pom%  fioiD  the  brain  of  the  ptcjiector,  and  were 

Solon  would  ooc  ndfer  a  nogie  law  to  be  deter- 
mdmtA  on,  and  aoceptedy  tOI  the  first  diann  of  no- 
fdtf  was  pHty  ^nid  the  first  heat  of  entlrasiasra 
kid  cooled^  What  woold  die  same  capricsons 
llieorMs  sojr  to  that  rererence  with  which  the 
£grpcim%  abore  cited,  rcjprded  autiquiiy,  exam- 
fsk^castoni,  bwy  prescr%ition?  This  sage  people 
coBsadoed  ereij  political  norekjr  with  a  jealoosj 
mfud  to  the  admiration  with  whidi  it  is  regnded 
bf  dbe  new  scbod*  Trial,  proo^  experience,  was 
Ae  dow  aUterkm  bjr  which  thej  rentored  to 
decide  on  the  excdknce  of  anjrinstitotion.  Whil^ 
to  the  Kceotioig  ionovator,  amiquitj<  is  ignorance^ 
is  tyraimy,  order  is  intoienmoe,  laws  are 
Bot  the  end  has  corresponded  with  the 
ttt^nniag^  Their  ^  baseless  Obtia"  hare  £dlen 
io  pKCCS  befiire  thej  were  well  reared;  and  hare 
eaqposcd  thdr  snperfioal^biitsetf^nfiident  builders, 
to  dbejnst  derision  of  mankind. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


GREECE. 


"When  we  contemplate  Greece,  and  especially 
when  we  fix  our  eyes  on  Athens,  our  admiration  is 
strongly,  I  had  almost  said,  is  irresistibly  excited, 
in  reflecting,  that  such  a  diminutive  spot  concen- 
trated within  itself  whatever  is  great  and  eminent  in 
almost  every  point  of  view ;  whatever  confers  dis- 
tmction  on  the  human  intellect ;  whatever  is  cal- 
culated to  inspire  wonder,  or  communicate  delight. 
Athens  was  the  pure  well-head  of  poetry: 


**  Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  ttan 
Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  lighU' 


»» 


It  was  the  theatre  of  arms,  the  cradle  of  the  arts, 
the  school  of  philosophy,  and  the  parent  of  elo- 
quence. 

To  be  regarded  as  the  masters  in  learning,  the 
oracle  of  taste,  and  the  standard  of  politeness,  to 
the  whole  civilised  world,  is  a  splendid  distinction. 
But  it  is  a  pestilent  mischief,  when  the  very  re- 
nown attending  such  brilliant  advantages  becomes 
the  vehicle  for  carrying  into  other  countries  the 
depraved  manners  by  which  these  pre-eminent 
advantages  are  accompanied.  This  was  con* 
fessedly  the  case  of  Greece  with  respect  to  Rome. 


SB 

MtBBt  lodi  (jiiiiiyiHflvd  CireBoe  Ivjr  Ikt  sms:  fast 
wliUMwcr  m  wrfyngrtBd  oiMiiji  cnnlnfaaiBi^  fajr 
Bn'  I'JUK,  to ggfaffc  Ac  gMte  wfckL  fnmiijfd 

Smi  Afpfnrife  of  lihis  csaBtMBimdiaD  do  not 


3E.  -tdltiuui  ciT  GrecjiHD 


JUB  mingimfljLin  R  fired  widi  the  fjknes  cf 
^uHtfin  —d  <siplii '  Mfwi  with  ike  dwnK  of  fiia'AiUiiCy 
dmt  sp  ''I'BT  low  liii^hl.  of  ifae  disoraBrs^  ne  oof* 
TSfSBKoss  amd  tdbe  caiBKs^  br  idadi  Adscsii^  toe 


SfapT  he  MBit  he  laocimred    ^aUopiriag  fir 
oT  tnrp— BKf  Mw^)  'widi  sooHfllaQg  of  ijbift  f|oni 

aske  w»p■HK 


'*' Q»  AAonne !!  cxRoUl  TOO  hdieve  ttoi  «int 
||fss  leqnn  nrwijQfcr  ike  Biiae  of  being 

linr  «r  the  Irtiww  noes  iiih,Mar»l  ki  ife 
ore  fif  tlKir  cuoMJiottwoi;  io  ffce  vctj 
ii|Hi9t  of  «kot  torinkoft  donocnor  oooco  Soloo 
ooM  ORtt  icti&oip»  mar  «fe  afafetf  dfliB  socxB^^ 

^iwiirtiwifl.  The  fftBtt  finndor  of  ikoui  legidbiHoi 
nit  «e  ODOigBR  ■nqnnfafe  noHi  liio  dooocnlK 
Tiiiiii  iif  gmiiMoiiiL  whin  h  ifcilMfd,  ^thotk 
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which  they  were  able  to  bear.'^  In  the  very 
establishment  of  his  institutions,  he  betrayed  his 
distrust  of  this  species  of  government,  by  those 
guards  and  ramparts  which  he  was  so  assiduous  in 
providing  and  multiplying.  Knowing  himself  to 
be  incapable  of  setting  aside  the  popular  power, 
his  attention  was  directed  to  divest  it,  as  much  as 
possible,  of  its  mischiefs,  by  the  entrenchments 
that  he  strove  to  cast  about  it  His  sagacious 
mind  anticipated  the  ill  efiects  of  that  republican 
restlessness,  that  at  length  completely  overturned 
the  state  which  it  had  so  often  menaced,  and  so 
constantly  distracted. 

This  unsettled  government,  which  left  the  coun- 
try perpetually  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  the  few, 
and    the    turbulence   of   the    many,   was   never 
bound  together  by  any  principle  of  union,  by  any 
bond  of  interest,  common  to  the  whole  community, 
except  when  the  general  danger,  for  a  time,  anni- 
hilated the  distinction  of  separate  interests.     The 
restraint  of  laws  was  feeble;  the  laws  themselves 
were  often  contradictory;  often  ill  administered; 
popular    intrigues,    and    tumultuous    assemblies, 
frequently  obstructing  their  operation.     The  no- 
blest  services  were  not  seldom  rewarded  with  im- 
prisonment, exile,  or  assassination.     Under  eveiy 
change,  confiscation  and  proscription  were  never 
at  a  stand;  and  the  only  way  of  effacing  the  im- 
pression of  any  revolution  which  had  produced 
these  outrages  was  to  promote  a  new  one,  which 
engendered,  in  its  turn,  fresh  outrages,  and  im- 
proved upon  the  antecedent  disorders* 
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By  this  light  and  capiicKNis  people,  acute  in  their 
fedings,  carried  away  by  every  saddoi  gust  of  pas- 
sioD,  as  mutable  in  their  opinicms  as  unjust  in  their 
decisions,  the  most  illustrious  patriots  were  first  sa- 
crifioedy  and  then  honoured  with  statues;  their  he- 
roes were  murdered  as  traitors,  and  then  reTerenced 
as  gods.  This  wantcm  abuse  of  authority,  this  rash 
injustice,  and  fruitless  repentance,  would  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  lodging  supreme  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  vain  and  variable  pc^ulace,  in- 
ccHistant  in  their  very  vices,  perpetually  vibrating 
between  irretrievable  crimes  and  inefiectual  re« 


That  powerful  oratory,  which  is  to  us  so  just  a 
subject  of  admiration,  was,  doubtless,  no  inconsi- 
domble  cause  of  the  public  disorders.  And  to 
that  exquisite  talent,  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
diief  boasts  of  Athens,  we  may  look  for  one  prin* 
dpal  source  of  her  disorders : 

**  Those  andentSy  whose  resistless  eloqaeoce 
Wielded  at  will  the  fierce  Democracy, 
Shook  th'  arsenaly  and  fulmin'd  over  Greece, 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne," 

Whai  we  consider  what  mighty  influence  this  talent 
gave  to  the  popular  leaders,  and  what  a  powerful 
oigine  their  demagc^es  possessed,  to  work  upon 
the  passions  of  the  multitude,  who  com]K)sed  their 
pc^ular  assemblies ;  when  we  reflect  on  the  cha- 
racter of  those  crowds  on  whom  this  stirring  elo- 
quence was  exercised,  and  remember  that  their  opi- 
nion decided  on  the  fate  of  the  country :  all  this 
will  contribute  to  account  for  the  frequency  and  vio- 
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knee  of  the  public  commotions,  ond  naturally  ex- 
plains why  that  rhetorical  geniuSi  which  shed  so 
bright  a  lustre  on  the  country,  was,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  constitution,  frequently  the  instrument 
of  convulsing  it* 

While  the  higher  class,  in  many  of  the  Greek  re- 
publics, seemed,  without  scruple,  to  oppress  their 
inferiors,  the  populace  of  Athens  commonly  ex- 
erted the  same  hostile  spirit  of  resentment  against 
their  leaders.  Competition,  circumvention,  litiga* 
tion ;  every  artifice  of  private  fraud,  every  strata^ 
gem  of  personal  injustice,  filled  up  the  short 
intervals  of  foreign  wars  and  public  contestSt 
How  strikingly  is  St.  PauPs  definition  of  that 
light  and  frivolous  propensity  of  the  Atheniansy 
which  led  them  to  pass  the  day  only  **  to  hear  or 
to  tell  some  new  thing,''  illustrated  by  Plutarch's 
relation  of  the  illiterate  citizen,  who  voted  Aristides 
to  the  punishment  of  the  Ostracism  I  When  this 
great  man  questioned  his  accuser,  whether  Aris- 
tides had  ever  injured  him,  he  replied,  so  far 
from  it,  that  he  did  not  even  know  him,  only  he 
was  quite  wearied  out  with  hearing  him  every  where 
called  the  Just,  Besides  that  spirit  of  envy  which 
is  peculiarly  alive  in  democracies,  to  have  heard 
this  excellent  person  calumniated,  would  have 
been  a  refreshing  novelty,  and  have  enabled  him 
**  to  tell  a  new  thing.'' 

That  passionate  fondness  for  scenic  diversions^ 
which  led  the  Athenians  not  only  to  apply  part  of 
the  public  money  to  the  support  of  the  theatres, 
and  to  pay  for  the  admission  of  the  popuUce,  but 
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also  made  it  a  capital  crime  to  divert  diis  fund  to 
any  ocbo*  sarioe,  evea  to  the  service  of  the  state, 
so  sacred  was  diis  application  of  it  deemed  —  was 
anotber  concurrent  cause  of  the  profligacy  of  pub- 
lic manners.  *  The  abuses  to  which  this  univer- 
sal inviMioii  to  luxury  and  idl^iess  led;  the 
licentiottsness  of  that  purely  democratic  spirit^ 
which  made  the  lowest  classes  claim,  as  a  right,  to 
partake  in  the  diversions  of  the  highest ;  the  per- 
nicious productions  of  some  of  the  comic  poets ; 
the  unbounded  license  introduced  by  the  mask;  the 
vohipluousness  of  their  music,  whose  extraordinary 
efiects  it  would  be  impossible  to  believe,  were  they 
not  con&rmed  by  the  general  voice  of  antiquity ;  all 
these  concurring  circumstances  induced  a  deprava- 
tioo  of  morals,  of  whidi  less  enlightened  countries 
do  not  often  present  an  example. 

The  pro&ne   and   impure   Aristophanes  was 
almost  adored,  while  the  virtue  of  Socrates  not 

•  Perides  not  being  rich  enough  to  sappbnt  his  oompeti* 

tor  hf  nets  of  fibenlity,  procured  this  law  with  a  riew  tr 

■nke  his  oourt  to  the  people.    He  scrupled  not*  in  oixier  to 

secore  their  attachment  to  lus  person  and  government,  by 

thus  ^  haying  them  with  thdr  own  mon^,**  effectually  to 

pitwttote  their  natural  levity  and  idleness,  and  to  corrupt 

their  mbnds.    The  rulers  of  a  neighbourifig  nadon  have  been 

too  skiMul  adepts  in  the  art  of  corruption,  not  to  admire  and 

cagMl>  adopt  an  example  so  suited  to  their  political  drcum* 

^*"*^^^^  and  so  congenial  to  their  national  frivolity.   Accord- 

inglvy  an  unexampled    multitude  of  theatres   have  been 

opened ;  and  in  order  to  allay  the  discontents  of  the  lower 

class  at  the  expense  of  their  time  and  morals,  the  piioe  of 

these  drrenioDt  has  been  reduced  so  low  as  almost  to  eamlate 

the  gmtnitout  admitaon  of  the  Atfaenim  populace^ 
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only  procured  him  a  violent  death,  but  the  poet, 
by  making  the  philosopher  contemptible  to  the 
populace,  paved  the  way  to  his  unjust  sentence  by 
the  judges.  Nay,  perhaps  the  delight  which  the 
Athenians  took  in  the  impious  and  offensively 
loose  wit  of  this  dramatic  poet,  rendered  them  more 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  that  virtue  which  was  taught 
by  Plato,  and  of  that  liberty  in  which  they  had 
once  gloried,  and  which  Demosthenes  continued 
to  thunder  in  their  unheeding  ears.  Their  rage 
for  sensual  pleasure  rendered  them  a  fit  object  for 
the  projects  of  Philip,  and  a  ready  prey  to  the  at- 
tacks  of  Alexander. 

In  lamenting,  however,  the  corruptions  of  the 
theatre  in  Athens,  justice  compels  us  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  her  immortal  tragic  poets,  by  their 
chaste  and  manly  compositions,  furnish  a  noble 
exception.  In  no  country  has  decency  and  purity, 
and,  to  the  disgrace  of  Christian  countries,  let  it 
be  added,  have  morality  and  even  piety,  been  so 
generally  prevalent  in  any  theatrical  compositions, 
as  in  what 

**  her  lofty  grave  Tragediani  taught 

In  Chorus  or  Iambic,  teachen  best 
Of  moral  prudence." 

Yet,  in  paying  a  just  and  warm  tribute  to  the 
moral  excellencies  of  these  sublime  dramatists,  bnot 
an  answer  provided  to  that  long  agitated  question. 
Whether  the  stage  can  be  indeed  made  a  school 
of  morak  ?  No  question  had  ever  a  fairer  chance 
for  decision  than  was  here  affi>rded.  —  If  it  be  al- 
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lowed,  that  there  never  was  a  more  profligate  aty 
than  Athens;  if  it  be  equally  indisputable  that 
never  country  possessed  more  unexceptionable 
dramatic  poets  than  Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides;  if  the  same  city  thus  at  once  pro- 
duced the  best  physicians,  and  the  worst  patients, 
what  is  the  result?  Do  the  Athenian  annals  re- 
cent, that  any  class  or  condition  of  citizens  were 
actually  reformed  by  constantly  frequenting,  we  had 
almost  said,  by  constantly  living  in  the  theatre  ? 
^  I^utarch,  who  severely  condemns  the  Athenians, 
had  too  just  a  judgment  to  censure  either  the  ex- 
odlence  of  the  poets,  or  tlie  good  taste  of  the 
people  who  admired  them.  But  he.  blames  them 
for  that  excessive  passion  for  diversions,  <*  which,** 
says  be,  **  by  setting  up  a  new  object  of  attach- 
ment, had  nearly  extinguished  public  virtue,  and 
made  them  more  anxious  about  the  iate  of  a  play 
dian  about  the  fate  of  their  country."  * 

Such  were  the  manners  which  historians,  ora- 
tors, and  poets  have  consigned  to  immortal  fame  I 
Soch  were  the  people  for  whom  our  highly  edu- 
cated youth  are  taught  to  feel  an  enthusiastic  admir- 
ation !  Such  are  the  forms  of  government  which 
hare  excited  the  envy,  and  partly  furnished  the 
model  to  the  bloody  innovators,  and  frantic  politi- 
dans  of  our  age !  Madly  to  glory  in  the  dream 
of  liberty,  and  to  be  in  fact  the  victim  of  changing 
tyrants,  but  unchanging  tyranny.  —  This  was  the 
coveted  lot  of  ancient  Athens  !     This  is  the  object 

*  See  WoTtley  Montagu  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Ancient 
Repoblics. 
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of  reverwoey  eulogy,  and  imitation  to  a  large  por* 
tion  of  modern  Europe ! 

In  reflecting  on  the  splendid  works  of  genius 
and  of  art  in  Athens,  as  opposed  to  the  vices  of 
her  government,  and  the  licentiousness  of  her 
morals,  —  will  it  be  thought  an  adequate  compens- 
ation for  the  corruptions  of  both,  if  we  grant*  as 
we  are  disposed  to  do  in  its  fullest  extent,  that  un* 
paralleled  combination  of  talents,  which  delighted 
and  informed  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  If  we  allow 
that  this  elegance  of  taste  spread  so  wide,  and  de- 
scended so  low,  that  every  individual  of  an  Athe- 
nian mob  might,  as  has  been  triumphantly 
asserted  %  be  a  just  critic  of  dramatic  compo- 
sition ?  That  the  ear  of  the  populace  was  so  niody 
tuned,  and  so  refined  a  judge  of  the  delicacies 
of  pronunciation,  that  an  Attic  herb-woman  could 
detect  the  provincial  accent  of  a  learned  philoso- 
pher ?  Is  it  even  a  suflScient  compensation,  equi- 
site  as  we  allow  the  gratification  to  have  been, 
that  the  spectator  might  range  among  the  statues 
of  Lysippus,  or  the  pictures  of  Apelles,  or  the 
critic  enjoy  the  still  more  intellectual  luxury  of 
listening  to  an  oration  of  Demosthenes,  of  a  scene 
of  Euripides,  —  while  the  rulers  of  so  accom- 
plished a  people  were  in  general  dissolute,  tyran- 
nical, oppressive,  and  ui\just;  and  the  people 
themselves  univeVsally  sunk  into  the  most  de- 
graded state  of  manners;  immersed  in  the  last 
excess  of  effeminacy ;  debased  by  the  most 

*  Sse  an  slegsnt  paper  in  lbs  Adventurer^  in  which 
of  these  triumphs  of  Atheni  are  aaierted. 
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m0B  umimiJitj,  frud,  idleness,  vnxica,  gaming^ 
iBd  dUwDchery? 

If  here  and  diere  the  eye  is  lelieved,  and  die 
fiaelings  are  refreshed,  widi  die  casual  appearance 
of  a  Miltiades,  a  Cunon,  an  Aristides,  a  Socrates, 
a  Fhodon,  or  a  Xenophon ;  yet  diese  diinly  scat- 
tared  stars  serve  less  to  retrieve  the  Athenian 
charactier,  by  their  solitary  lustre,  or  even  by  their 
oonfloent  radiance,  than  to  overwhehn  it  with 
dasgne^  by  the  atrocioas  injustice  with  which 
these  bright  Inminaries  were  treated  by  their 
oomtry.  The  enl(^;inm  of  the  citizen  b  the 
sadreof  the  state. 

While  we  observe  that  Chreeoe  first  became 
powerfhl,  ridi,  and  great,  throogh  the  energy  of 
her  people,  and  the  vigour  of  her  character,  and 
that  this  very  greatness,  power,  and  riches,  have  a 
nalnral  Irias  towards  oormption;  that  while  they 
happily  tend  to  j»odace  and  nourish  those  arts, 
whidi  in  their  just  measore  are  the  best  embellish- 
■wntn  of  a  nation;  yet,  carried  to  excess,  and 
^^MpiJA^  to  vicious  purposes,  tend  to  weaken 
and  oormpt  it;  that  Athens,  by  her  public  and 
pnvate  vices,  and  by  her  very  refinement  in  polite- 
ness and  her  devotedness  to  the  arts,  not  only 
precipitated  her  own  ruin, — but  by  the  trans- 
plantation of  those  arts,  encumbered  with  those 
vices,  ultinuOdy  ocmtributed  to  ruin  Rome  also. 
—  While  we  take  this  retrospect,  we^  of  this 
h^bly  fiivoured  land,  may  receive  an  awfid  ad- 
■Muition;  we  may  make  a  most  instructive  com- 
parison of  our  own  situation  with  respect  to  a 

r  S 
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neighbouring  nation  —  a  nation  which,  under  die 
rapidly-shifting  form  of  every  mode  of  govern- 
ment! from  the  despotism  of  absolute  monarchy  to 
a  republican  anarchy,  to  which  the  royal  tyranny 
was  comparative  freedom;  —  and  now  again,  in 
the  closing  scene  of  this  changeful  drama,  to  the 
heavy  subjugation  of  military  despotism,  has 
never  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  childish  ad- 
miration, of  passionate  fondness,  and  servile  imita- 
tion, to  too  many  in  our  own  country ;  to  persons, 
too,  whose  rank,  giving  them  the  greatest  stake  in 
it,  have  most  to  risk  by  the  assimilation  with  her 
manners,  and  most  to  lose  by  the  adoption  of  her 
principles.  And  though,  through  the  special 
providence  and  undeserved  mercies  of  God,  we 
have  withstood  the  flood  of  revolutionary  doc* 
trines,  let  us,  taking  warning  from  the  resemblance 
above  pointed  out,  no  longer  persist,  as  in  the 
halcyon  days  of  peace,  servilely  to  adopt  her  lan- 
guage, habits,  manners,  and  corruptions.  For 
now  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  danger,  her 
pictures,  and  her  statues,  not  the  fruits  of  her  own 
genius  —  for  here  the  comparison  with  Athens 
fails  —  but  the  plunder  of  her  usurpation,  and 
the  spoils  of  her  injustice,  by  holding  out  new 
baits  to  our  curiosity,  and  new  attractions  to  our 
admiration,  are  in  danger  of  fatally  and  finally 
accomplishing  the  resemblance.  —  May  the  omen 
be  averted ! 

Among  the  numberless  lessons  which  voe  may 
derive  from  the  study  of  Grecian  history,  there  is 
one  which  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated,  more 
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€q)ecially  as  it  is  a  &ct  little  relished  by  many  of 
oar  more  refined  wits  and  politicians,  —  we  mean 
the  oTor  of  ascribing  to  arts,  to  literature,  and  to 
politeness,  that  power  of  softening  and  correcting 
the  human  heart,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  exclusive 
prerogatiTe  of  religion.  Really  to  mend  the 
heart,  and  purify  the  principle,  is  a  deeper  work 
than  the  most  finished  cultivation  of  the  taste  has 
ever  been  able  to  efiect.  The  polished  Athenians 
were  among  the  most  unjust  of  mankind  in  their 
national  acts,  and  the  most  cruel  towards  their 
allies.  They  remarkably  exemplify  the  tendency 
of  acting  in  a  body^  to  lessen  each  man's  individual 
consciousness  of  guilt  or  cruelty.  This  polite 
people,  in  their  political  capacity,  committed, 
without  scruple,  actions  of  almost  unparalleled 
barbarity. 

Every  reflecting  class  of  British,  and  especially 
of  Christian  readers,  will  not  fail  to  peruse  the 
annals  of  this  admired  republic  with  sentiments  of 
deep  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the  vast  superiority 
of  our  own  national,  civil,  social,  moral,  and 
religious  blessings.  And  they  may  enrich  the 
catalogue  with  that  one  additional  advantage, 
which  Xenophon  thou^t  was  all  that  Athens 
wanted,  and  which  we  possess  —  We  are  an 
idamL  *  The  sound  and  sober  politician  will  see 
most  strongly  illustrated,  in  the  evils  of  the  Athe- 
nian   state   (though  dissimilar  in  some  respects 

*  See  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  vol.  ii.  p.  J. 
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from  modem  detnocraCy),  dieblessingjbof  oifir  repre- 
sentative government,  and  of  our  deliverance  firom 
any  approximation  towards  that  mob-government 
to  which  universal  suffrage  would  be  the  natural 
and  necessary  introduction. 

The  delicate  and  refined  female  of  our  &voured 
elHintry  will  feel  peculiar  sensations  of  thankful- 
ness, in  comparing  her  happy  lot  with  the  de- 
graded state  of  women  in  the  politest  ages  of 
Greece*  Condemned  to  ignorance,  labour,  and 
obscurity;  excluded  from  rational  intercourse; 
debarred  from  every  species  of  intellectual  im- 
provement or  innocent  enjoyment;  they  never 
seem  to  have  been  the  objects  of  respect  or  esteem ; 
in  the  conjugal  relation,  the  servile  agent,  not  the 
endeared  companion.  Their  depressed  state  waa^ 
in  some  measure,  confirmed  by  illiberal  legal  insti- 
tutions; and  their  native  genius  was  systematically 
restrained  from  rising  above  one  degraded  leveL 
-^  Such  was  the  lot  of  the  virtuous  part  of  the 
sex.  We  forbear  to  oppose  to  this  gloomy  pic- 
ture the  profligate  renown  to  which  the  bold 
pretensions  of  daring  vice  elevated  mercenary 
beauty ;  nor  would  we  glance  at  the  impure  tapiCf 
but  to  remind  our  amiable  countrywomen,  that 
immodesty  in  dress,  contempt  of  the  sober  duties 
of  domestic  life,  a  boundless  iqppetite  for  pleasure, 
and  a  misapplied  devotion  to  the  arts,  were  among 
the  steps  which  led  to  this  systematic  profession 
of  shameless  profligacy,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  those  countenanced  corruptions  which  raised 
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Evcsy  descxiption  of  men,  who  know  how  to 
csthnatR  poblic  good,  or  priTste  happiness,  wQl 
jcyyfblly  acknowledge  die  TisDJe  eflfect  wluch 
Chiisdanity  has  hjid  (indepaidaady  of  its  in- 
floenoe  aver  bs  real  votaries)  in  improTii^  and 
clevalixig  the  gsosnl  standard  of  morals,  so  as 
ooDsiderahly  to  rectify  and  raise  the  condact  of 
those  who  are  not  direcdy  actnated  by  its  pxin- 
chiles.  And,  lasdy,  to  say  notlung  of  a  pure 
diuich  estaMishnnait,  so  diametrically  the  reverse 
of  the  deplorably  blind  and  ignorant  rites  of 
Ath^iian  worship  %  — who  can  contemplate,  with* 
out  a  thankfbl  heart,  that  large  infbsicm  of  Chris* 
Isanity  into  our  national  laws,  which  has  set  th^n 
so  ix^Bnitely  above  all  comparison  with  the  ad- 
mired codes  of  LycmgQS  and  of  Solon? 

•  Aoli  of  the  Apoides,  duxfi. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

ROME. 

If  the  Romans,  from  being  a  handful  of  banditti, 
rendered  themselves  in  a  short  period  lords  of  the 
universe;  if  Rome,  from  being  an  ordinary  town 
in  Italy,  became  foremost  in  genius  and  in  arms, 
and  at  length  unrivalled  in  imperial  magnificence ; 
let  it  be  remembered  that  the  foundations  of  this 
greatness  were  laid  in  some  of  the  extraordinary 
virtues  of  that  republic.  The  personal  frugality 
of  her  citizens ;  the  remarkable  simplicity  of  their 
manners;  the  habit  of  transferring  from  them- 
selves to  the  state  all  pretensions  to  external  con- 
sequence and  splendour;  the  strictness  of  her  laws, 
and  the  striking  impartiality  of  their  execution; 
that  inflexible  regard  to  justice,  which  led  them, 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic  — so  little  was 
the  doctrine  of  expediency  in  repute  among  them 
—  to  inflict  penalties  on  those  citizens  who  even 
conquered  by  deceit,  and  not  by  valour;  that 
vigilant  attention  to  private  morals  which  the 
establishment  of  a  censorship  secured,  and  that 
zeal  for  liberty,  which  was  at  the  same  time  sup- 
ported by  her  political  constitution.  These  causes 
were  the  true  origin  of  the  Roman  greatness. 
This   was  the  pedestal  on   which   her    colossal 
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vtAewoM, 

%mtiuMSk  hatA  Wgiwi  to  anKnff  the  fint  HiiHibe  noC 
Inrai^  OEJHcd  to  opfffatTy  jct  a  dncanB^ 


her  final  rfiwinlB 


B^HufficHi  RfMBe^t  howLiciy  hsK  beoi  mmh  too 
b^g^jr  ywMgjiiuil  The  Bomns  hsMi,  indeed^  a 
gnftffir  fcrfawg^  to  which  evoj  kind  of  prirjle 
'iSntiitm  ipnewajr;  and  it  is  chidlf  on  the  cicA 
<Qf  okui  sauifiifl^  their  ndifidnal  intereiUs  to  the 
ODaoaanal  cansi^    that  thejr  nfi|niicd    fo    high  a 


b  nar  BBOt  be  nnwuMthi  of  renaufc,  that  the 
iprjiMB  aJBMiLiuiufnt  jI  pmciple  ot  the  ancieiit  icpab* 
lEcs  'jod  thongh  it  was  vtiEl  more  tfiikiii^T  onni- 
fem  in  the  Gnodnv  it  was  in  no  small  dcjgree  the 
case  wm  tfcpncHican  imnipjj  was  auHJun  noni 
Am.  which  constitnces  the  essential  principle  of 
ohe  Britidk  fumMmmumi^  and  eicn  opposite  to  iL. 
In  flfae  Sanaer^  the  pMic  was  eicxj  thii^;  the 
BqghttSp  the  confixtSp  the  iterp  exHtcnce  of  imii^ 
uidha&t,  were  as  nothing:.  With  ms,  happilj^  the 
caBC»  way  liiB  iritfj  nay,  eien  cKactlj  the  rcriase. 
The  wdMKang  of  the  whole  connmnirjr  is  pio- 
TwAed  fiav  Vf  c&ctnafly  iOLuiiiig  the  rights^  the 
«fetyp  the  coatifts  of  cvay  indiridoaL  Aamng 
ihi   ymtmrnt^  the grassetit  acts  of  iijgtfirr  agfunst 


as  bwifath  acooniHi   when  they 
^tood  IB  the  way  of  the  wiD,   the  itMereO,  the 
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aggrandisement,  the  glory  of  the  state.  In  our 
happier  country,  not  the  meanest  subject  can  be 
injured  in  his  person  or  his  possessions.  The 
little  stock  of  the  artisan,  the  peaceful  cottage  of 
of  the  peasant,  is  secured  to  him  by  the  universal 
superintendence,  and  the  strong  protection  of  the 
public  force.  The  state  is  justly  considered  as 
made  up  of  an  aggregate  of  particular  families; 
and  it  is  by  securing  the  well-being  of  each,  that 
all  are  preserved  in  prosperity.  We  could  delight 
to  descant  largely  on  this  topic;  and  surely  the 
contemplation  could  not  but  warm  the  hearts  of 
Britons  with  lively  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all 
their  blessings,  and  with  zealous  attachment  to 
that  constitution  which  conveys  and  secures  to 
them  the  enjoyment  of  such  unequalled  happi- 
ness? But  we  dare  not  expatiate  in  so  wide  a 
field.  Let  us,  however,  remark  the  degree  in 
which  the  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity  is 
transfused  into  our  political  system.  As  it  was 
the  glory  of  our  religion  to  take  the  poor  under 
her  instruction,  and  to  administer  her  consolati<His 
to  the  wretched,  so  it  is  the  beauty  of  our  consti- 
tution that  she  considers  not  as  below  her  care^ 
the  seats  of  humble  but  honest  industry;  the 
peaceful  dwellings,  and  quiet  enjoyments,  of  the 
lover  of  domestic  comfort. 

Again «—  This  vital  spirit  of  our  constitution  is 
favourable  to  virtue,  as  well  as  congenial  with  re» 
ligion,  and  conducive  to  happiness.  It  checks  that 
spirit  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  is  so  mani- 
fest in  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  republics  towards 
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all  other  nations.  It  t^ids  to  difiiise  a  general 
sense  of  moral  obligation,  a  continual  reference  to 
the  claims  of  others,  and  our  own  consequent  obli- 
gations: in  short,  a  continual  reference  to  the 
real  rights  of  man;  a  term  which,  though  so 
shamefully  abused,  and  converted  into  the  watch- 
word of  riot  and  rebellion,  yet,  truly  and  properly 
understood,  is  of  sound  meaning  and  constant  ap- 
plication* By  princes,  especially,  these  rights 
should  ever  be  kq)t  in  remembrance*  They 
were^  indeed,  never  so  well  secured,  as  by  that 
excellent  injunction  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  To  do 
to  others  as  we  iBOidd  have  them  do  to  us.  And  to 
which  the  Apostle's  brief  but  comprehensive  di- 
rections form  an  admirable  commentary  t  Honour 
all  men  —  Lone  your  brethren  —  Fear  God  —  Ho* 
nour  the  King. 

But  to  return    to  the   Romans:    their    very 
patriotism,  by  leading  them  to  thirst  for  universal 
empire,  finally  destroyed  them,  being  no  less  iatal 
to  the  morals,  than  to  the  greatness  of  the  state. 
Even  their  vaunted  public  spirit  pardy  originated 
in  the  necessities  of  their  situation.     They  were  a 
littk  state,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  other 
little  states,  and  they  had  no  safety  but  in  union. 
*^  Necessity  first  roused  the  genius  of  War,  and  the 
habits  of  experienced  and  successfiil  valour  kept 
him  awake.     The  love  of  wealth  and  power,  in 
latter  ages,  carried  on  what  original  bravery  had 
begun;   till,    in  the    unavoidable   vicissitude  of 
human  affiurs,  Rome  perished  beneath  the  weighty 
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of  that  pile  of  glory  which  she  had  been  so  long 
rearing/'  • 

Their  laws  and  constitution  were  naturally  cal- 
culated to  promote  their  public  spirit,  and  to  pro- 
duce their  union.     Having  succeeded  in  repelling 
the  attacks  of  the  small  rival  powers,  and,  by  their 
peculiar  fortune,  or  rather  by  the  designation  of 
Providence,   having    become    the   predominating 
power  in  Italy,  they  proceeded  to  add  conquest  to 
conquest,  making,  in  the  pride  of  conscious  su- 
periority, wars  evidently  the  most  unjust.     Yet  it 
must  not   be  denied,  that  the   occupation  which 
progressive  conquests  found  for  the  citizens  com- 
municated a  peculiar  hardiness  to  the  Roman  cha- 
racter, and  served  to  retard  the  growth  both  of 
luxury  and   faction.     That  public   spirit,  which 
might  be  justified  when  it  applied  itself  to  wars  of 
self-defence,  became  by  degrees  little  better  than 
the  principle  of  a  band  of  robbers  on  a  great  scale ; 
at  the  best,  of  honourable  robbers,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  the  spoil,  agree  fairly  to  co-operate  in 
order  to  obtain  it,  and  divide  it  equally  when  it  is 
obtained. 

This  public  spirit  seems  to  have  existed  so  long 
as  there  were  any  objects  of  foreign  ambition  re- 
maining, and  so  long  as  any  sense  was  left  of 
foreign  danger.  Even  in  the  midst  of  unlawful 
and  unrelenting  war,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  many  of  the  ancient  virtues  were  still 
assiduously  cultivated ;  the  laws  were  still  had  in 
reverence,  and,  in  spite  of  a  corrupt  Polytheism, 

« 

*  Carlo  Dcnina  on  the  ancient  Republics  of  luly. 
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sod  ^riTxzaHnr  and  |rre«t  defects  ia  tdie  n 

die  €smsatxtaim  <st  Rome,  tdiis  wms  the  salt  wliidi, 
Jbr  £  one,  preaervvd  her.  The  finnneK  of  dia- 
ZBOkBR,  and  deqp  polilical  si^acity  of  the  Romans, 
seeoi  to  haive  borne  an  exact  propordoD  to  each 
ddier.  Hut  isKSi&eiDg  wisdom,  that  peneftratiiig 
poiBcy^  which  led  Montesqpniea  Id  obseire,  that 
Aeg^  €xsoqoeped  the  iroiid  by  maxijms  wadpnmnjiitcs^ 
HBBEXL,  m  reality,  to  kaTe  insuunai  the  success  of 
tliear  ooaiqpacsls,  alnxist  more  than  their  h^h  na» 
tkmai  Taloor,  and  thor  bold  spirit  of  enterprise. 

\%iiat  was  it  which  afterwards  plunged  Rome 
jxttD  Ae  low^t  depths  of  degradation,  and  finally 
bkitted  her  out  from  among  the  nations  ?  It  was 
lier  renooncii^  those  wnaxims  and  prixdpi^^  It 
W3I5  ber  dqpannne  Irom  eT<ay  Tiftoous  and  sdf- 
denyiz^  habit.  It  was  the  gradual  relaxation  of 
psirtftie  nxMrals.  It  was  the  substitution  of  luxuiy 
&rlie9S|Mnaioe,  and  of  a  n»ean  and  nanxow  selfi^ 
ness  tat  public  s[»iit.  It  was  a  contempt  fcr  the 
sober  manners  of  the  ancaent  republic,  and  a  do^e- 
fidtacm  of  the  old  princifdes  of  go^munent,  e^en 
wkS^  the  jbnns  of  that  goTonment  w»e  retained. 
tt  was  the  introduction  of  a  new  philosophy  more 
&vcmaiAR  to  sensuality ;  it  was  the  importation, 
fay  her  Asiatic  proconsuls,  of  cTeiy  luxuiy  which 
could  i»oipi»r  that  sensuali^.  It  was,  in  shor^ 
ibe  edls  resultii^  from  those  two  passions  which 
monopolised  their  souls,  the  lust  of  power,  and  the 
lost  of  gold.  Th^e  pas^ons  c^perated  on  each 
cMlier,  as  cause  and  elEfeci,  action  and  re-«ction ; 
and  prodkioed  that  raj^  corruption  which  Sallust 
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describes  with  so  much  spirit,  — •  Mores  majomm 
non  paulatim  id  antea^  $ed  iorrentis  modo  pre^ 
cipitatu  Prc^igacy,  venality,  peculation,  oppres- 
sion, succeeded  to  that  simplicity,  patriotism,  and 
high-minded  disinterestedness,  on  which  this  nation 
had  once  so  much  valued  itself^  and  which  had  at^ 
tracted  the  admiration  of  the  world.  So  that 
Rome,  in  the  days  of  her  pristine  severity  of  man- 
ners, and  Rome  in  the  last  period  of  her  freedom, 
exhibits  a  stronger  contrast  than  will  be  found 
between  almost  any  two  countries. 

This  depravation  does  not  refer  to  solitary  in- 
stances, to  the  shamelessness  of  a  Verres,  or  the 
profligacy  of  a  Piso,  but  to  the  general  practice  of 
avowed  corruption  and  systematic  venality.  By 
the  just  judgment  of  Providence,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  spoils  brought  home  from  the  conquered  na- 
tions corrupted  the  conquerors;  and  at  length 
compelled  Rome,  in  her  turn,  both  to  fly  before 
her  enemies,  and  to  bow  down  her  head  under  the 
most  intolerable  domestic  yoke.  Rome  had  no 
more  the  spirit  to  make  any  faint  struggle  for 
liberty  after  the  death  of  Cassar,  than  Greece  after 
that  of  Alexander,  though  to  each  the  occasion 
seemed  to  present  itself.  Neither  state  had  virtue 
enough  left  to  deserve,  or  even  to  desire,  to  be  free* 
The  wisdom  of  Cato  should,  in  the  case  of  Rome, 
have  discovered  this;  and  it  should  have  spared 
him  the  fruitless  attempt  to  restore  liberty  to  a 
country  which  its  vices  had  enslaved,  and  have 
preserved  him,  even  on  his  own  principles,  from 
self-destruction. 
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Amoi^  tke  erases  of  the  political  serntude  of 
Rome  may  be  reckoned,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
the  institation  of  die  Pretorian  hands,  who,  in  a 
great  measore,  goivamed  both  the  Romans  and  the 
emperors.  These  Pretorian  bands  presented  the 
diiief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  good  emperors;  some 
of  whom  they  destroyed  tdit  attempting  to  reform 
them ;  and  of  the  bad  emperors  they  were  the 


In  perusing  the  Roman  history,  these,  and  other 
causes  of  the  decline  and  ftll  of  the  empire,  shook! 
be  carefully  shown;  the  tenden^  of  private  vices 
to  produce  &ctioDS,  and  the  tend^icy  of  (actions 
to  overthrow  liberty ;  a  ^iiit  of  dissension,  and  a 
lapid  d^erioration  of  morals,  being,  in  all  states, 
the  most  deadly,  and,  indeed,  the  insqiaraUe 
symptoms  of  expiring  fireedom*  The  no  less 
banefiil  influence  of  arbitrary  power,  in  the  case 
of  the  many  profligate  and  cruel  emperors  who 
snccseeded,  should  be  dearly  pointed  out. 

It  is  also  a  salutaiy  lesson  on  the  hunger  of 
oooqnest,  and  the  vanity  of  ambition,  to  trace  the 
Roman  power,  by  its  vast  accession  of  tenitoiy, 
losing  in  solidity  what  it  gained  in  eicpansion; 
fiimishing  a  lasting  example  to  future  empires, 
who  trust  too  much  for  the  stability  of  their 
gi«atness  to  the  dec^tful  splendour  of  remote  ac- 
quisition, and  the  precarious  support  of  distant 
colcmial  attachment. 

Above  all,  the  fidl  of  Rome  may  be  attributed, 
in  no  small  d^irree,  to  the  prepress,  and,  gradually, 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  and 
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to  its  efiisct  in  taking  away  that  reverence  for  the 
gods,  which  alone  could  preserve  that  deep  sense 
of  the  sanctity  of  oaths  for  which  Rome,  in  her 
better  days,  had  been  so  distinguished.  She  had 
originally  established  her  political  system  on  this 
fear  of  the  gods ;  and  the  people  continued,  as 
appears  from  Livy,  to  practise  the  duties  of  their 
religion  *  (such  as  it  was)  more  scrupulously  than  any 
other  ancient  nation.  The  most  amiable  of  the  Ro* 
man  patriots  attributes  the  antecedent  success  and 
grandeur  of  his  country  to  their  conviction  **  that 
all  events  are  directed  by  a  Divine  power  f ; "  and 
Polybius,  speaking  merely  as  a  politician,  accuses 
some,  in  his  age,  of  rashness  and  absurdity,  for  en- 
deavouring to  extirpate  the  fear  of  the  gods ;  de» 
daring,  that  what  others  held  to  be  an  object  of 
disgrace,  he  believed  to  be  the  very  thing  by  which 
the  republic  was  sustained.  He  illustrates  his 
position  by  adducing  the  conduct  of  the  two  great 
states,  one  of  which,  from  its  adoption  of  the 
doctrines  of  Epicurus,  had  no  sense  of  religion 
left,  and,  consequently,  no  reverence  for  the  so- 
lemnities of  an  oath,  which  the  other  retained  in 
its  full  force.  **  If,  among  the  Greeks,"  says  he, 
'<a  single  talent  only  be  intrusted  to  those  who 
have  the  management  of  any  of  the  public  money, 
though  they  give  ten  written  sureties,  with  as 
many  seals,  and  twice  as  many  witnesses,  they  are 
uftable  to  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  them  with 

*  Nulla  unquam  respublica  sanction  nee  bonis  exeroplit 
dttior  fuit. 
t  See  Montagu  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Ancient  Republics. 
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JBfeegritjTy  —  ^Hule  llie  RfMdians,  wbo^  in  Aeir  iiia«> 
^stmdes  and  embassies,disbiirse  the  greatest  sums, 
pvenukd  ot^by  tJke  sing^  MigaHam  if  am 
to  perfbnn  their  duty  with  mTiolafale 


In  her  safasequent  total  derdktkMi  of  dib  itt- 
Icgikji,  what  a  lesson  does  Rome  hold  oat  to  to, 
to  be  carefid  not  to  lose  the  inflnenoes  of  a  purer 
Fcfigion !  To  guard,  eqpedaDy,  against  the  fiital 
iJLcls  of  a  needless  multiplication  rf  oaths,  and  the 
^ght  mode  in  which  thq^  are  too  finequendy  ad- 
■■I«kj<-»»J  I  The  dtiaens  of  Rome,  in  the  days  of 
dbeyoimger  Gato^had  no  resource  left  against  this 
ptcssmg  eril,  because  it  was  in  Tain  to  incukato  a 
icifaeiice  for  deer  gods,  and  to  reTire  die  influence 
of  Anr  rdigion.  But,  if  eren  the  bdief  of  &lse 
gods  bad  die  power  of  convi^ing  political  and 
■nial  brnefitis  ^iibicfa  the  dark  system  of  Adieism 
—■iliilitrd,  how  earnestly  should  wb  endeavour 
to  icum  ate  and  diffuse  the  ancient  deference  for 
dhe  tme  rdigion,  1^  traching  systematically  and 
seriously  to  our  youth,  the  divine  principles  of 
dbat  Christianity  whidi,  in  b^ter  times,  was  the 
boDourable  practioe  of  our  ibre&thers,  and  which 
can  restore  a  dne  Teneration  &r  the  solemnity 
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Hooker  observes^  that  era  the  fiteit 

nused  vith  some  traths.  which  had  *TCfy 

S^eridng  of  the  drnd  of  pajmy  in  the 

he  adds  *  It  wu  thdr  hurt  iintnil^  to 
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attribute  so  great  power  to  fidse  gods,  as  that  they  were  aUe 
to  prosecute,  with  fearful  tokens  of  divine  revenge,  the  wilful 
violation  of  oaths  and  execrable  blasphemies,  ofiered  by 
deriders  of  religion  even  unto  those  false  gods.  Yet  the 
right  belief  which  they  had  that  to  perjury  vengeance  is  due, 
was  not  without  good  effect,  as  touching  the  course  of  their 
lives  who  feared  the  wilful  violation  of  oaths."  -^Ec^MoMiictd 
Font,, 
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CHAMACTEMS    OF     MMSTOMIASS,    WHO    WEB£    OOST- 

czxsED  nr  the  tbansactioks  which   thet 


Of  die  modem  writers  of  ancient  history,  the 
joaag  reader  will  find  that  Bollin  *  has,  in  one 
rwpectj  the  decided  superiority ;  we  mean,  in  his 
p«rice  of  fatfennmng  osefid  reflection,  on  erenu 
aod  dbaracters.  Bot  we  shcndd  strongly  reoom* 
le  perusal  of  such  portions  of  the  original 
historians  as  a  jodicioos  precqitCMr  would 
Andy  in  reading  historians,  or  politicians. 


or  modem,  the  most  likely  way  to  escape 
Aeories  and  CdUes  is  to  study  those  writers  who 
themiwJTes  actors  in  the  scenes  vdiich  they 


Among  the  principal  of  these  is  —  Thucy- 
imjfBMf  whose  opportunities  c£  obtaining  inform- 
ation^ whose  diligence  in  collecting  it,  and  wh<ise 
JBd^pment  and  fidelity  in  recording  i^  hare  ob- 
tained for  him  the  general  suffirage  of  the  best 
judges  ;  who  had  a  counderable  share  in  many  of 
the  erents  which  he  records,  haring  been  an  nn- 
fcg^iiwjrf^j  thoudi  meritorious,  commander  in  the 
Pdoponneaan  war,  of  which  he  is  the  inoompar- 


Tbe  writer  iMtesn  to  nme  linng  aetfaom 
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able  historian ;  — -  whose  chronological  accuracy  is 
derived  from  his  early  custom  of  preparing  ma- 
terials as  the  events  arose;    and  whose  genius 
confers  as  much  honour^  as  his  unmerited  exile 
reflects  disgrace,  on  his  native  Athens.  In  popular 
governments,  and  in  none  perhaps  so  much  as  in 
those  of  Greece,  the  ill  effects  of  mismanagement 
at  home  have  been  too  frequently  charged  on  those 
who  have  had  the  conduct  of  armies  abroad ;  and 
where  a  sacrifice  must  be  made,  that  of  the  absent 
is  always  the  most  easy.     The  integrity  and  pa- 
triotism  of  Thucydides,   however,    were    proof 
against  the  ingratitude  of  the  republic.     His  work 
was  as  impartial  as  if  Athens  had  been  just ;  like 
Clarendon,  he  devoted  the  period  of  his  banish- 
ment to  the  composition  of  a  history,  which  was 
the  glory  of  the  country  that  banished  him.  —  A 
model  of  candour,  he  wrote  not  for  a  party  or  a 
people,  but  for  the  world ;  not  for  the  applause  of 
his  age,  but  the  instruction  of  posterity.     And 
though  his  energy,  spirit,  and  variety  must  interest 
all  readers  of  taste,  statesmen  will  best  know  his 
value,  and  politicians  will  look  up  to  him  as  a 
master.  —  Xenophon,    the    Attic    bee,    equally 
admirable  in  whatever  point  of  view  he  Is  consi- 
dered ;  a  consummate  general,  historian,  and  phi- 
losopher; who  carried  on  the  historic  series  of 
the  Greek  revolutions  from  the  period  at  which 
Thucydides  discontinued  it ;  like  him,  was  driven 
into  banishment  from  that  country,  of  which  he 
was  so  bright  an  ornament,  — • 

**  And  with  hit  exii'd  hoon  enrichM  the  world  f* 
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Tihe  oondoctor  and  narrator  of  a  retreat  mora 
lidioarable  and  more  odebratad  than  tka  niK 
tones  of  other  leaders ;  a  writer,  who  is  considered 
by  die  first  RcHnan  critic  as  the  most  exqaisita 
model  of  simplidtj  and  elegance ;  and  who,  in 
almost  all  die  transactions  which  he  relates,  im^fMi 
fartJuU* — PoLTBius,  trained  to  be  a  statesman 
in  the  Adisean  league,  and  a  warrior  at  the  coiw 
quest  of  Carthage ;  the  friend  of  Scipio^  and  the 
ibUower  of  Fabius ;  and  who  is  said  to  be  mora 
ezperimentally  acquainted  with  the  wars  and 
politics  of  which  he  treats  than  any  other  Greek. 
He  is,  however,  more  authendc  than  entertaining; 
and  the  votaries  of  certain  modem  historians,  who 
are  satisfied  with  an  epigram  instead  of  a  fiict,  who 
like  turns  of  wit  better  than  sound  political  reflec* 
tions,  and  prefer  an  antithesis  to  truth,  wiil  not 
jnsdy  appreciate  the  merit  of  Pblybius,  whose 
love  of  authenticity  induced  him  to  make  several 
Toyages  to  the  places  of  which  his  subjects  led 
him  to  speak.  —  Casar,  of  whom  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say,  whether  he  planned  his  batdes  with 
more  skill,  fought  them  with  more  valour,  or  do» 
scribed  them  with  more  ability ;  or  whether  his 
sword  or  pen  executed  his  purposes  with  more 
celerity  and  effect ;  but  who  will  be  less  interest* 
ing  to  the  general  reader  than  to  the  statesman 
and  soldier.  His  Commentaries,  indeed,  will  be 
perused  with  less  advantage  by  the  hereditary  suc- 
cessor of  the  sovereign  of  a  setded  constitution 
than  by  those  who  are  struggling  with  the  evils  of 
civil  commotion.  —  Joibtvillb,  whose  life  of  his 
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bis  great  master,  Saint  Louis,  is  written  with  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  nobles,  and  the  vivid  earnest- 
ness of  one  who  saw  with  interest  what  he  d^ 
scribes  with  fidelity;  having  been  companion  to 
the  King  in  the  expeditions  which  he  records.  — - 
Philippe  de  Comines,  who  possessed,  by  his 
personal  concern  in  public  affidrs,  all  the  avenues 
to  the  political  and  historical  knowledge  of  his 
time,  and  whose  memoirs  will  be  admired  while 
acute  penetration,  sound  sense,  and  solid  judg- 
ment survive.  —  Davila,  who  learned  the  art  of 
war  under  that  great  master,  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France,  and  whose  history  of  the  civil  wars  of 
that  country  furnishes  a  variety  of  valuable  matter ; 
who  possesses  the  happy  talent  of  giving  interest  to 
details,  which  would  be  dry  in  other  hands ;  who 
brings  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  every  place 
which  he  describes,  and  every  scene  in  which  he 
was  engaged;  while  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
business,  and  of  human  nature,  enables  him  to  un- 
veil with  address  the  mysteries  of  n^iotiation^ 
and  the  subtilties  of  statemen.  This  excellent 
work  is  disgraced  by  the  most  disgusting  panegy- 
rics on  the  execrable  Catherine  di  Medici,  an 
offence  against  truth  and  virtue,  too  glaring  to  be 
atoned  for  by  any  sense  of  personal  obligation.  In 
consequence  of  this  partiality,  he  spedcs  of  the 
massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  as  slighdy  as  if 
it  had  been  a  merely  common  act  of  necessary 
rigour  on  a  few  criminals ;  an  execution  being  the 
cool  term  by  which  he  describes  that  tremendous 
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deed.^  —  GmcoAXDis,  a  dipkumtic  historiaiiy  a 
lawyer,  and  apatriot;  whose  tedioos  ovatioiis  and 
florid  style  caonot  destroy  die  mmt  of  his  great 
work,  the  Yaloe  of  which  is  wihiinrfd  by  die  piety 
and  probi^  of  his  own  mind. —  Scixt,  die  intre- 
pid warrior,  the  able  financier,  die  unoorrapt  mi- 
nister, who  goierally  regulated  the  de^  designs 
of  the  oonsmnmate  statesman,  by  die  inflexible 
rules  of  religion  and  justice;  whose  memoirs  should 
be  read  by  ministers,  to  instruct  them  how  to  serve 
kings ;  and  by  kings,  to  teach  than  how  to  choose 
ministers.  —  Cahdinal  de  Retz,  who  delineates 
with  accuracy  and  spirit  the  principal  actors  in  the 
wars  of  the  Fronde,  in  which  he  himself  had  heea 
a  chief  agent;  who  develops  the  dissimulation  of 
<x>urts  vrith  the  skilfiilness  of  an  adept  in  the  arts 
which  he  uniUds,  yet  aflecdng,  while  he  portrays 
the  artifices  of  others,  a  simplicity,  the  very  reverse 
of  his  real  character;  while  his  levity  in  writing 
retains  so  much  of  the  licentiousness,  and  want  of 
moral  and  religious  principle  of  his  former  life, 
that  he  cannot  be  safely  recommended  to  those 
whose  principles  of  judgment  and  conduct  are  not 
fixed.  Yet,  his  characters  of  the  two  famous  cardinal 
prime  ministers  may  be  read  with  advantage  by 
those  whose  business  leads  diem  to  such  studies. 
The  reader  of  De  Retz  will  find  fi^uent  occasion 
to  recognise  the  homage  which  even  impiety  and 

*  Who  can  help  r^^ttiog  that  the  lustre  of  one  of  the 
most  elegant  works  of  antiquity,  Quintilian's  Insdtution  of 
an  Oratory  should  be  in  a  similar  manner  tarnished  by  the 
most  prepoiterous  panegyrics  on  t'i?  Emperor  Domitian? 
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▼ioB  pay  to  feUgkm  and  virtue^  while  tlie  abundant 
eomiptions  of  Popery  will  call  forth  from  every 
eon^derato  Protestant  devout  sensaticms  of  grati- 
tude to  Heaven,  for  having  delivered  us  from  the 
tyranny  of  a  system,  so  favourable  to  the  produ^ 
tion  of  the  rankest  abuses  in  the  church,  and  the 
groesest  superstition  in  the  people. -— Temple, 
the  aealous  negotiator  of  the  triple  alliance^  and 
worthy,  by  his  spirit  and  candour,  to  be  the  asscv 
ciate  of  De  Witt  in  that  great  business  which  was 
transacted  between  them,  with  the  liberal  spirit, 
and  honourable  confidence  of  private  friendship, 
writings  give  the  clearest  insight  into  the 
and  events  of  which  he  treats ;  and  his 
easy,  though  careless  style,  and  well-bred  manner, 
would  oome,  almost  more  than  any  other,  under 
the  description  of  what  may  be  called  the  getUetl^ 
did  not  hb  vanity  a  little  break  the  charm.  None^ 
however,  except  his  political  writings,  are  meant 
to  be  recommended ;  his  religious  opinions  being 
highly  exceptionable  and  absurd.  Yet  it  is  but 
justice  to  add,  that  his  unambitious  temper,  his 
fondness  for  private  life,  his  enjoyment  of  its  peaoe^ 
and  his  taste  for  its  pleasures,  render  his  character 
interesting  and  amiable.  ^  The  manner»»painting 
Clarekdok,  the  able  chancellor,  the  exemplary 
minister,  the  inflexible  patriot,  who  stemmed,  al- 
most singly,  the  torrent  of  vice^  corruption,  and 
venality ;  and  who  was  not  ashamed  of  being  re- 
ligious in  a  court  which  was  ashamed  of  nothing 
else ;  whom  the  cabal  hated  for  his  integrity,  and 
the  court  for  his  purity ;  a  steteman  who  might 
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hmwe  had  stalnes  erected  to  him  in  any  other 
period  hot  that  midiich  he  lived;  would iiave  re* 
formed  most  other  goremmeots  but  that  to  which 
he  bdonged,  and  been  supported  by  almost  any 
kii^  but  him  whom  he  bad  the  misfiMtnne  to 
aerre.  CSaiendon,  the  fidthful  btograjdier  of  his 
awn  life;  the  migestic  and  dignified  historian  of 
the  grand  rebellion;  whose  periods  sometimes 
want  beauty,  but  never  soise,  though  that  sense 
is  often  wrapped  up  in  an  inr<dution  and  pei^ 
plexi^  which  a  litde  obscure  it ;  whose  style  is 
weighty  and  significant,  though  somewhat  r^ 
tarded  by  the  stateliness  of  its  march,  and  some- 
what encumbered  with  a  redundancy  of  words*  — - 
Toner,  whose  memoirs,  though  they  may  be 
thought  to  bear  rather  hard  on  the  fiimous  pleoi* 
potentiaries  with  whom  he  negotiated,  and  on  the 
haughtiness  of  the  allies  who  employed  them,  are 
written  with  much  good  senses  modesty,  and  tem- 
per. They  present  a  striking  reverse  in  the  ibr* 
time  of  the  imperious  disturber  of  Europe^ 
^  feUen  from  his  high  estate.**  He  who  had  been 
used  to  give  his  (xders  fiom  the  banks  of  the  Po^ 
the  Danube  and  the  Tagus,  is  seen  reduced  to  sup- 
plicate fcr  peace,  and  to  exchange  the  insolenoe 
of  triumph  for  the  hope  of  existence*  Two  Dutch 
buiguiuasters,  han^dly  imposing  their  own  terms 
on  a  monardi  who  had  before  filled  France  with 
admiration,  and  Europe  with  alarm*  This  re- 
verse must  impress  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  it 
does  that  of  the  writer,  with  an  affecting  sense  of 
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that  controlling   Providence,  which  thus  derides 
the  madness  of  ambition,  and  the  folly  of  worldly 
wisdom;  that  Providence  which,  in  maintaining 
its  character  of  being  the  abaser  of  the  proud, 
produces,  by  means,  at  first  sight  the  most  oppo- 
site, the  accomplishment  of  its  own  purposes;  and 
renders  the  unprincipled  lust  of  dominion  the  in- 
strument  of  its  own  humiliation,      llie  difficulties 
of  a  negotiator,  who  has  to  conclude  an  inglorious 
though    indispensable    treaty,   are    feelingly  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  the  too  natural,  though  hard 
fate  of  a  minister,  who  is  driven  to  such  an  unfor- 
tunate measure  as'that  of  being  considered  as  the 
instrument  of  dishonour  to  his   country.      His 
pious  recognition  of  God,  as  the  supreme  disposer 
-of  events,  is  worthy  of  great  praise.  —  The  copious 
and  fluent  Burnet,  whose  diffuse,  but  interesting 
History  of  his  Own  Times^  informs  and  pleases ; 
though  the  loose  texture  of  his  slovenly  narration 
would  not  now  be  tolerated  in  a  newspaper;  who 
saw  a  great  deal,  and  wishes  to  have  it  thought 
that  he  saw  every  thing ;  whose  egotism  we  forgive 
for  the-sake  of  his  frankness,  and  whose  minute- 
ness for  the  sake  of  his  accuracy ;  who,  if  ever  he 
exceeds,  it  is  always  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  to- 
leration ;  an  excess  safe  enough  when  the  writer  is 
soundly  loyal,   and  unquestionably  pious;    and 
more  especially  safe  when  the  reader  is  a  prince. 
—  Ladt  Russell,  worthy  of  being  the  daughter 
of  the  virtuous   Southampton ;   too  fatally  con- 
nected with   the  unhappy  politics  of  the  times ; 
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vliose  lifis  wiBs  a  practical  illiisCnitiaa  of  her  fiuth 
Id  the  Dmoe  support,  and  of  sobmissioii  to  the 
IXraie  wiD;  and  irfiose  letters,  by  their  sound  and 
sober  fMetj,  stnmg  senses  and  usefbl  infinmatioii, 
ed^ne  all  those  of  her  kamed  and  distingiiished 
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REFLECTIONS   ON   HISTORY.  —  ANCIENT 

HISTORIANS. 

If,  however,  the  historian  be  a  compatriot^  and 
especially  if  he  be  a  contemporary,  even  though 
he  was  no  actor  in  the  drama,  it  is  diflScult  for  him 
not  to  range  himself,  too  uniformly,  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  The  human  mind  has  a  strong  natural 
bias  to  adopt  exclusive  attachments.  Perhaps 
man  may  be  defined  to  be  an  animal  thai  delights 
in  parly.  Yet  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  aa 
historian,  though  he  may  be  partial  and  interested^ 
yet,  if  he  be  keen-sighted  and  intelligent  as  to  the 
iacts  of  which  he  speaks,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  better 
witness  than  a  more  fair  and  candid,  but  worse* 
informed  man ;  because  we  may  more  easily  calcu* 
late  the  degree  of  allowance  to  be  made  for 
partiality  and  prejudice,  than  we  can  estimate 
that  which  is  to  be  made  for  defect  of  informatioiu 
Of  two  evils,  therefore,  we  should  prefer  a  preju- 
diced but  well-informed,  to  a  more  impartial  but 
less  enlightened  narrator. 

When  materials  are  fresh,  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  authentic;  but,  unfortunately,  when  it  is 
more  easy  to  obtain,  it  is  often  less  safe  to  employ 
them.     When  the  events  are  more  remote,  their 
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are  sen-,  A^  jmnkmn  wbkh  di^  ex* 
are  BMice  ipt  to  waqi  the  tnidi.    Thnswliat 

B  Sable  to  be  lost  m  die  paitialily  vliich  tlot 
WLi^  poHlaaiiiMiuiT'h.  Tne (rae  point  gC i^ioo  is 
wiMiilne  €y^  and  dM  object  areplaoed  aft 

datdniMmmn  The  reader  who  comes  to  ifce 
pennnl  of  de  waA.  in  a  more  anin^amioiied 
fcrnne  dnaiy  periomsy  dK  »^ffMp*y  yyii^n*-^  will  best 
calkirt  tbe  ciiai'artcrfc  fiom  die  nanadve^  if  fritfy 


Cmft  fikmld  be  tricen  not  to  extol  shining  dia* 
in  dK  gwwSj  but  to  point  out  dior  wedk- 
andenoEs;  nor  dioidd  die  brilliant  qoalilies 
of  ifhwtraons  nwn  be  safleied  to  cast  a  veil  over 
Aeir  Tices,  cv  so  to  fawinaly  die  joong  reader,  as 
to  ^'**^'^  admiration  of  diev  ^"cy  fcnhs.  Even 
in  fcnsmg sBOwd itsiary^  wedioold  uliicj 
mnch  less  Juslilyy  the  errors  of  gresC 

bat  make  them  at    once    a    giuuud  for 
cBlafaGdm^  dM  dootnne  of  gi  mul  oomptiony 


of  dM  wisest  and  die  errors  of  die  best,  while 
dtty  fikonld  be  irgaidnd  widi  cmdoor,  most  not 
be  hcU  ap  to  imitBdon.  It  has  been  reasmably 
oonjecmred,  dnt  nmny  acts  of  Gmdtjr  in  Ales- 
loae  ^'^■'*^«*—  was  natorsUy  merdfiil, 
not  a  fifde  cyvring  to  one  of  his  preoeptors 
been  eaiiy  aooBStomed  to  call  hmisrff 
and  his  pnpil  jfl^chiHes;  ^i^j  dms  to  have 
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habitually  trained  him  to  an  imitation  even  of  the 
▼ices  of  this  ferocious  hero. 

A  prince  must  not  study  history  merely  to  store 
his  memory  with  amusing  narratives  or  insulated 
eventSi  but  with  a  view  to  trace  the  dependence  of 
one  event  upon  another.  A  common  reader  will 
be  satisfied  with  knowing  the  exploits  of  Scipio  or 
Hannibal,  and  will  be  sufficiently  entertained  with 
the  description  of  the  riches  or  beauty  of  such  re- 
nowned  cities  as  Carthage  or  Rome ;  but  a  prince 
(who  is  also  a  politician)  studies  history  in  order 
to  observe  how  ambitioui  operating  on  the  breasts 
of  two  rival  states,  led  to  one  war  after  another 
between  these  two  states.  By  what  steps  the  ruin 
of  the  one,  and  the  triumph  of  the  other,  were 
hastened  or  delayed ;  by  what  indications  the  final 
catastrophe  might  have  been  antecedently  known, 
or  by  what  measures  it  might  have  been  averted. 
He  is  interested  not  merely  when  a  signal  event 
arises,  but  by  the  whole  skill  of  the  game,  and  he 
is,  on  this  account,  anxious  to  possess  many  in- 
ferior circumstances,  serving  to  unite  one  event 
with  another,  which,  to  the  ordinary  reader,  ap- 
pear  insignificant  and  dull.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
Pompey  and  CsMar,  the  reflecting  politician  con- 
nects the  triumphs  of  the  latter  with  the  political 
and  moral  state  of  Rome.  He  bears  in  mind  the 
luxurious  habits  of  the  Patricians,  who  became 
the  officers  in  Pompey's  army ;  the  gradual  decay 
of  public  spirit,  the  licentiousness  and  venality  of 
the  capital,  and  the  arts  by  which  Caesar  had  pre- 
pared his  troops,  while  they  were  in  Oaul,  for  the 
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oontention  which  he  akeady  meditated  for  the  em- 
pire of  the  world.  He  will,  in  idea,  see  that  world 
already  vanquished,  when  he  considers  the  pro- 
£mnd  policy  of  this  conqueror,  who,  on  being 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Gaul  on  both 
sides  the  Alps,  by  exciting  the  Grauls  to  solicit  the 
same  privileges  with  the  Italians,  opened  to  him^ 
self  this  double  advantage;  —  the  disturbance 
which  this  would  occasion  in  Rome  would  lift 
him  into  absolute  power;  while,  by  his  kindness 
and  protection  to  these  people,  he  gained  an 
accsession  of  strength  to  overthrow  his  competitors. 
The  ordinary  reader  is  satisfied  with  the  batde  of 
Pharsalia,  for  the  entertainment  it  aflPords,  and 
admires  the  splendour  of  the  triumphs,  without 
considering  these  things  as  links  that  connect  the 
events  which  are  past  with  those  which  are  to 
ocmie. 

The  preceptor  of  the  royal  pupil  will,  probably, 
think  it  advisable  to  select  for  her  perusal  some  of 
the  Lives  of  Plutarch.  This  author  teaches  two 
things  excellently,  antiquity  and  human  nature. 
He  would  deserve  admiration,  were  it  only  for 
that  magazine  of  wisdom,  condensed  in  the  excel* 
lent  sayings  of  so  many  great  men,  which  he  has 
recorded.  Perhaps,  all  the  historians  tc^ther 
have  not  transmitted  to  us  so  many  of  the  sage 
axioms  and  bon  mots  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
Yet  in  his  parallels  —  if  that  can  be  called  a 
parallel  which  brings  together  two  men  who  have 
commonly  litde  or  no  .resemblance— -even  the 
upright  Plutarch'  exhibits  something  too  much  of 
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the  partiality  lately  noticed;  the  scaley  wheneyer 
he  weighs  one  of  his  own  countrymen  against  a 
Roman^  almost  invariably  inclining  to  the  Greek 
side. 

It  may  also  be  deemed  nsefiil  to  read  to  her  a 
a  few  select  portions  of  Suetonius.     Though  he  is 
an  author  utterly  unfit  to  be  put  into  youthful,  and 
especiaUy  into  female  hands,  yet  a  judicious  in* 
structor  may  select  passages  particularly  appro- 
priated to  a  royal  pupiL     In  truth,  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  authors  of  all  classes,  historians,  satirists, 
poets,  and  even  moralists,  are  liable  to  the  same 
objection,  whether  it  be  Suetonius,  or  Plutarch,  or 
Juvenal,  or  even  the  comparatively  decorous  Vii^, 
that  we  take  in  hand ;  the  perusal  cannot  fiul  to 
suggest  to  every  considerate,   and  especially  to 
every  female  reader,  the  obligations  which  we  owe 
to  Christianity,  independently  of  its  higlier  ends, 
for  having  so  raised  the  standard  of  morals  and  of 
manners  as  to  have  rendered  almost  too  monstrooa 
for  belief,  and  too  shocking  for  relation  in  onr 
days,   the  familiar  and  uncensured  incidents  of 
ancient  times.     Suetonius  paints  with  uncomnxMi 
force,  though  too  often  with  ofiensive  gro8sness» 
the  crimes  of  the  emperors,  with  their  subsequent 
miseries  and  punishments.     Tyrants  will  always 
detest  history,  and,  of  all  historians,  they  wtU  de> 
test  Suetonius. 

An  authentic  historian  of  a  deceased  Qrrant  must 
not,  however,  be  confounded  with  the  malevolent 
declaimer  against  royalty.  But  though  the  most 
arbitrary  prince  cannot  prevent  his  own  postho* 
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dngnoe^  yet  an  honest  and  ooosdentioaB 


eraember,  that  while  be  is  detailing 
the  viea  of  a  kin^  whidi  it  is  his  dnty  to  enome- 
lafee^  it  is  his  doty,  also,  carefully  to  avoid 
the  office  of  the  king  into  contempt.  And, 
he  is  exposing  the  individoal  crime^  he  should  never 
lose  sight  of  his  reqiect  for  the  authority  and 
^Mmm  of  him  whose  actions  tmth  compels  him  to 
leootd  in  their  real  duiracters.  The  couUrary 
practice  has  of  late  so  much  prevailed, 
the  yoong  reader  should  be  put  on  his  guard 
to  snflSsr  his  principles  to  be  undermined  by 
of  indignant  virtue,  mode-patriotism, 
for  spurious  liberty,  and  factitious  morality* 
It  is  but  justioe  to  Mr.  Hume,  against  whiise 
principles  we  have  thought  it  a  dntf  to  bear  our 
decided  testimony  %  to  allow  that,  in  the 
periods  of  V^gljgh  history  he  carefolly 
he  vulgar  error  of  always  ascribing 
pfiiilM*  calamity, 


or  injustice  of  kings;  but  often  attributes 
Tt^  wlieve  it  is  often  more  jusdy  due,  to  the  inao- 
lenoe  and  oppressian  of  the  barons,  or  the  turfou* 
leDoe  and  insubordination  of  the  people.  If  he 
eiTs,  it  is  cm  the  contraiy  side. 

Bat  let  those  licentious  anarchists,  who  delight 
to  retail  insipid  jests  or  to  publish  unqualified 
fibds  on  kings  at  kii^s,  cast  their  eyes  on  an 

succession  of  five  illustrious  Roman 
^rfio,  thou^  not  exempt  from  faults. 


*  la  Chap.  XI. 
vcu  vx,  M 
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some  of  them  from  yices,  chiefly  attribatable  to 
Paganism,  yet  exhibit  such  an  unbroken  continaity 
of  great  talents,  and  great  qualities,  as  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  private  fiunOy 
for  five  successive  generations. 

The  candour  of  our  excellent  Queen  Mary  *, 
towards  the  bic^aphers  of  princes,  was  exemplary* 
When,  with  an  intention  probably  to  soothe  the 
royal  ear,  some  persons  in  her  presence  severely 
condemned  certain  historians  who  had  made  re* 
flections  dishonourable  to  the  memory  of  princes^ 
she  observed,  that  if  the  princes  had  given  just 
ground  for  censure,  the  authors  had  done  well  to 
represent  them  fairly;  and  that  other  sovereigns 
must  expect  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner, 
if  they  gave  the  same  cause.  She  had  even  the 
magnanimity  to  wish,  that  all  such  princes  would 
read  Procopius  (an  author  too  much  addicted  to 
blacken  the  memory  of  kings),  *'  because,^  she 
observed,  **  however  he  might  have  exaggerated  the 
vices  he  described,  it  would  be  a  salutary  lesson  to 
future  princes,  that  they  themselves  must  expect  the 
same  treatment,  when  all  restraint  was  taken  ctt, 
and  the  dread  of  their  power  terminated  with  their 
lives/' 

The  late  king  of  Prussia,  who  united  the  dia* 
racter  of  an  author  to  that  of  a  warrior,  was  of 
another  way  of  thinking.  He  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  names  of  good  princes  alone  should  be  r^ 
corded  in  history;  and  that  those  of  the  wicked 
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fhnaM  he  saEmi  to  perish  with  their  crimes.* 
Weie  thk  piSKlke  to  he  imnrenaDj  adopled,  ought 
«e  not  presanie  to  qoestioo  whether  even  the 
name  cfFrtdaie  ike  Great  would  be  as 
it  is  at  present^  of  heing  carried  doim 
tDposteritjr? 

Tadlns  is  the  historian  of  fdiilosophers,  and 
dK  oiade  of  politicians.  Hi^^jr  vafaiaMe  for  his 
deep  and  acote  reflectioDSy  in  which  tM*ifii*»i'  th^ 
nor  govemed  are  i^iared,  he  b  an  ori- 
pmfiwmd  thinker,  and  is  admiiaUe  for 
plfiMtiide  of  his  ira^|esiy  and  the  paadty  of  his 
lis  stjle  is  ardent^  and  his  figures  are 
gonr,  brevity,  and  pointy  are  its  charap- 
He  throws  out  a  stronger  likmews  of  a 
Boman  in  three  words  than  a  diffiise 
wmdd  g^e  in  as  many  pages.  In  hb  Annals 
I  firithfnlj  oocasicnally,  indeed,  a  too  foithfid 
;  hot  he  b  also,  at  the  same  time^  an 
and  indignant  reprover  of  die  atrncioos 
deeds  which  he  reoords^  In  a  man  passionately 
itmng  hbecty,  rirtne,  and  hb  ooontry,  we  pardon, 
f  iiiiiiig  the  min  of  each,  those  dari^  and 
Aades  with  which  he  sometimes  cwrerchaiges 

happier  times,  hb 


dm  Prmet  4e  MmMnri^  hytikeMmgifPt 
It  iicnosB  to  powpMie  tkb  eoBpofltioa  of  tbeEng  vidi 

■v#ww  coMiMty  Id  cnatrait  nii  tiroiig  FepnibaCioo  oi  tne 
^brf  of  herao;  bb  honorof  coaqnat  aid  of  the 
ofipRW  ■nanoa;  ms  pratevM 


vtidb  tiifi  vofk  abomdi  —  with  the  actual  cqi3oits  of  the 
the  fatile  plabs  of  Saxoiij ! !  Ac  Ac. 
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tints  would  probably  have  been  of  a  lighter  cast. 
If  he  ever  deceives,  he  does  not,  at  least,  ever 
appear  to  intend  it ;  for  he  gives  rumours  as  ru- 
mours, and  his  facts  he  generally  grounds  on  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  times  of  which  he 
writes.  If,  however,  Tacitus  fulfils  one  of  the 
two  duties  which  he  himself  prescribes  to  histo* 
rians,  that  of  writing  without  fear^  he  does  not 
uniformly  accomplish  the  other,  that  of  writing 
without  hatred ;  at  least,  neither  his  veracity  nor 
bis  candour  extended  to  his  remarks  on  the  Jews 
or  Christians. 

But  with  all  his  diiFuseness,  Livy  is  the  writer 
who  assists  in  forming  the  taste.  With  all  his 
warmth,  there  is  a  beautiful  sobriety  in  his  narra- 
tions :  he  does  not  magnify  the  action  :  he  relates 
it,  and  pours  forth,  from  a  full  urn,  a  copious  and 
continued  stream  of  varied  elegance.  He  directs 
the  judgment,  by  passing  over  slight  things  in  a 
slight  manner,  and  dwelling  only  on  the  promi- 
nent parts  of  his  subject,  though  he  has  been 
accused  of  some  important  omissions.  He  keeps 
the  attention  always  alive,  by  exhibiting  passions 
as  well  as  actions;  and  what  best  indicates  the 
hand  of  a  master,  we  hang  suspended  on  the  event 
of  his  narrative,  as  if  it  were  a  fiction,  of  which  the 
catastrophe  is  in  the  power  of  the  writer,  rather 
than  a  real  history,  with  whose  termination  we  are 
already  acquainted.  He  is  admirable  no  less  for 
his  humanity  than  his  patriotism ;  and  he  is  one  of 
the  few  historians,  who  have  marked  the  broad 
line  of  discrimination  between  true  and  fifidsegloty. 
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not  cvBcdng  pompsy  triomplisy  and  wbaries,  into 
of  real  greatness.  He  teaches  patience 
oeosure,  incnlcalcs  a  contempt  of  Tulgar  ac- 
damatioo,  and  of  all  praise  which  is  not  fiurly 
earned.  One  TalnaUe  saperiority  which  Livy 
poMetseir  orer  his  oompetitorsi,  is,  that  in  describe 
ing  vicc^  and  Ticioos  characters,  he  scmpoloosiy 
cDDtrires  to  excite  an  abhorrence  of  both ;  and  his 
rciatioiis  nerer  leare  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  a 
propensity  to  the  crime,  or  a  partialis  for  the  cii* 
■unal  whom  he  has  been  describing.  A  defect  in 
dns  acnteness  of  moral  feeling  has  been  hi^ily 
pcnikioos  to  the  yonthfiil  reader;  and  this  too 
oiiimnn  adnuxtnre  of  impure  description,  eren 
when  the  honest  design  has  been  to  expose  Tioe^ 
has  sensibly  tainted  the  whoksomeness  of  historic 


Independently  of  those  beantifbl,  though  some- 
ednndant  speeches,  which  Livy  puts  into 
iths  of  hb  heroes,  his  doqnent  and  finished 
to  ambassadors  furnish  a  qwdes  of  rh&- 
pemliariy  applicable  to  a  royal  education, 
has  been  regretted  by  some  of  the  critics, 
Ltiy,  after  enriching  his  own  work  by  the 
copious  {rfagiarisms  from  his  great  precursor, 
Poiy1iia%  commends  him,  in  a  way  so  frigid,  as 
to  amount  to  censure.  He  does  not,  it  is 
o  the  length  of  Voltaire  in  his  treatment  of 
Shnkspearc^  who  first  pillages  and  then  abuses 
hnn.  The  Frenchman,  indeed,  who  spoils  what 
he  stcal%  acts  upon  the  old  known  principle  of  his 
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country  highwaymen,  who  always  murder  where 
they  rob. 

If  it  be  thought  that  we  have  too  warmly  re- 
commended Heathen  authors,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  the  hands  of  every  enliglitened 
preceptor,  as  was  eminently  tlie  case  with  Fenelon^ 
Pagans  almost  become  Christian  teachers  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  will  be  explained,  eluci- 
dated, purified ;  and  not  only  will  the  corruptions 
of  Paganism  be  converted  into  instruction,  by 
being  contrasted  with  the  opposite  Christian 
graces,  but  the  Christian  system  will  be  advan- 
tageously shown  to  be  almost  equally  at  variance 
with  many  Pagan  virtues,  as  with  all  its  vices* 

If  there  were  no  other  evidence  of  the  value  of 
Pagan  historians,  the  profound  attention  which 
they  prove  the  ancients  to  have  paid  to  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  would  alone  suffice  to  give  them 
considerable  weight  in  the  eyes  of  every  judge  of 
sound  institution.  Their  regard  to  youthful  m<^ 
desty,  the  inculcation  of  obedience  and  reserve,  the 
exercises  of  self-denial,  exacted  from  children  of 
the  highest  rank^  put  to  shame,  —  I  will  not  say 
Christians,  but  many  of  the  nominal  professors  of 
Christianity.  Levity,  idleness,  disregard  of  the 
laws,  contempt  of  established  systems  and  na- 
tional institutions,  met  with  a  severer  reprobation 
in  the  Pagan  youth,  than  is  always  found  among 
those,  in  our  day,  who  yet  do  not  openly  renounce 
the  character  of  Christians. 

Far  be  it  irom  us,  however,  to  take  our  morals 
from  so  aniserably  defective  a  standard  as  Pagan 
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IdsfxHy  affiirds.  For  though  philosophy  had  given 
some  admirable  rules  for  maintaing  the'  oat-works 
of  virtue,  Christianity  is  the  only  religion  which 
ever  pretended  to  expel  vice  from  the  heart.  The 
best  qpalkies  of  Paganism  want  the  best  motives. 
Some  <^  the  overgrown  Roman  virtues,  alsoi, 
though  they  would  have  been  valuaUe  in  their  just 
meassre  and  degree^  and  in  a  due  symmetry  and 
proportion  with  other  virtues,  yet,  by  their  excess, 
helped  to  produce  those  evils  which  afterwards 
ruined  Rome;  while  a  perfect  system  of  morals, 
like  the  Chrisdan,  would  have  prevented  those 
evils.  Their  patriotism  was  oppression  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Their  virtue  was  not  so  much  sul- 
lied by  pride  as  founded  in  it ;  and  their  justice 
was  tinctured  with  a  savageness  which  bears  litde 
res^nblance  to  the  justice  which  is  taught  by 
Christianity. 

These  two  simpfe  precepts  of  our  religion,  J^au 
skaU  laoe  the  Ijord  thy  God  with  all  thy  hearty  and 
iky  neighbour  as  thyself:  —  these  two  principles, 
kept  in  due  exercise^  would,  like  the  two  powers 
which  govern  the  natural  world,  keep  the  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  world  in  order ;  would  restrain, 
impel,  unite,  and  govern  it. 

In  considering  the  ancient  philosophy,  ham  does 
the Jine  gold  become  ditUy  before  the  sober  lustre  of 
that  divine  L^islator,  whose  kingdom,  indeed,  was 
not  of  this  world,  but  who  has  taught  "  kings  of 
the  earth,  princes,  and  all  people,"  those  maxims 
and  principles  which  cast  into  shade  all  the 
fiilse  splendours  ^^  of  the  antique  world  I  **  Chris- 
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tianity  has  furnished  the  only  trae  practical  com- 
ment on  that  grand  position  of  the  admirable  an- 
thor  of  the  sublime,  that  nothing  is  great  the 
contempt  of  which  is  great.  For  how  can  triumphs^ 
honours,  riches,  power,  conquest,  fame,  be  con- 
sidered as  of  intrinsic  ralue  by  a  Christian,  the 
very  essence  of  whose  religion  consists  in  being 
crucified  to  the  world;  the  very  aim  and  end  cdf 
whose  religion  lies  in  a  superiority  to  all  greatness 
which  is  to  have  an  end  with  this  life ;  the  very 
nature  and  genius  of  whose  religion  tends  to  prove^ 
that  eternal  life  is  the  only  adequate  measure  of 
the  happiness,  and  immortal  glory  the  only  ade- 
quate  object  of  the  ambition  of  a  Christian  I 
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CHAP.  XI. 

EKGUSH   HISTORY.  -—  MR.  HUILB. 

ScT  die  rojal  popil  is  not  to  wander  always  ia 
the  wide  field  of  universal  history.  The  extent  is 
so  vast,  and  the  time  for  trayelling  over  it  so 
AaK%  that  after  being  sufficiently  possessed  of  that 
general  view  of  mankind  which  the  history  of  the 
worid  exhibits^  it  seems  reasonable  to  amcentrate 
ber  studies,  and  to  direct  her  attention  to  certain 
great  leading  points,  and  especially  to  those  ob- 
jects widi  which  she  has  a  natoral  and  more  im- 
mediate connection.  The  history  of  modem 
Cnrupeaboonds  with  sach  objects.  In  Robertson's 
liiiiiim  WW  view  of  the  state  of  Europe;,  the  progress 
d[  MtdsAj  is  traced  with  jost  arrangement  and 
ItJiiloBophical  precision.  His  admirable  histories 
of  Cbnles  V.  and  <if  Mary  Qoeen  of  Scots,  se- 
pnaie  firom  their  great  indcyendent  merit,  will  be 
lead  with  singolar  advantage  in  connection  with 
die  coolemponuy  reigns  of  English  history.  In 
dbe  wndDgs  of  Solly  and  Oarendon  may  be  seen 
kow,  far  r  long  time^  the  passions  of  kings  were 
cnnni&led,  and  often  oontndled  by  the  wisdom 
of  ihcir  ministers :  sovereigns  who  were  not  in- 
to pnise^  nor  avene  firom  flattery,  yet 
tlMxi^  sometimes  widi  R  Tcrjr  ill  grace. 
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to  receive  services  rather  than  adulation.  Minis- 
ters who  consulted  the  good  rather  than  the 
humour  of  their  princes ;  who  promoted  their  in« 
terests,  instead  of  gratifying  their  vices,  and  who 
preferred  their  fame  to  their  favour. 

Mr.  Hume. 

Hume  is  incomparably  the  most  informing^  as 
well  as  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  writers  of  English 
history.  His  narrative  is  full,  well  arranged,  and 
beautifully  perspicuous.  Yet,  he  is  an  author  who 
must  be  read  with  extreme  caution  on  a  political^ 
but  especially  on  a  religious  account.  Though, 
on  occasions  where  he  may  be  trusted,  because  hn 
peculiar  principles  do  not  interfere,  his  political 
reflections  are  usually  just,  sometimes  profound. 
His  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Giothic  govern- 
ment is  full  of  interest  and  information.  He 
marks  with  exact  precision  the  progress  and  d^ 
cay  of  the  feudal  manners,  when  law  and  order 
Y)egBLn  to  prevail,  and  our  constitution  assumed 
something  like  a  shape.  His  finely  painted  char- 
acters of  Alfred  and  Elizabeth  should  he  engraved 
on  the  heart  of  every  sovereign.  His  political 
prejudices  do  not  strikingly  appear  till  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  house  of  Stuart,  nor  his  religious 
antipathies  till  about  the  distant  dawn  of  the 
Reformation  under  Henry  V.  From  that  period 
to  its  full  establishment  he  is  perhaps  more  dan- 
gerous, because  less  ostensibly  daring  than  some 
other  infidel  historians.  It  is  a  serpent  under  a 
bed  of  roses.   He  does  not  (in  his  History  at  least) 
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90  mQcli  lidGcole  r^gioii  himsdi^  as  inTite  others 
toridfeolek.  There  is  in  his  manner  a  sedateness 
iriudi  imposes ;  in  his  soepdcism,  a  sly  giawily, 
whidi  pals  the  leader  more  off  his  guard  than  the 
vehemence  of  oensore,  or  the  levity  of  wit;  for  we 
mre  alwajs  less  disposed  to  soqiecta  man  who  is  too 
to  appear  angiy.  That  same  wisdom  makes 
too  cmiecl  to  imoaU  calumnies,  bat  it  does 
not  preserve  him  fixMn  doing  what  is  scarody  less 
dEsingeniioiis.  He  impUdtly  adopts  the  injurioos 
reialions  of  those  annalists  who  were  most  hostile 
to  the  reformed  frith;  though  he  most  have  known 
their  accounts  to  be  aggravated  and  discoloured, 
if  not  absolatdy  invented.  He  thus  makes  others 
responsible  for  the  worst  things  he  assots,  and 
spRuds  the  mischief  without  avowing  the  ma» 
I^tuty*  When  he  speaks  from  himself  the  sneer 
is  so  oool,  the  irony  so  sober,  the  contempt  so  dis- 
cx«et,  die  modentkm  so  insidioas,  the  dillerence 
between  Popish  bigotiy  and  Protestant  firmness^ 
between  the  faiy  of  the  po^secutor  and  the  reso- 
Itfdan  of  the  martyr,  so  little  marked ;  the  £9- 
iSoi^innK  bctwccn  iutolaant  fien^  and  horoic 
neal  so  mdfied  into  eadi  otfatt,  and  though  he 
cunttiws  to  make  the  reader  fed  some  ind^nation 
i0t  the  tyrant,  he  never  leads  him  to  fed  any  re- 
verence for  thesuferer;  he  ascribes  such  a  slen- 
der sifieriority  to  one  rdigicras  system  above 
another,  that  the  young  wewdet  who  does  not  oome 
to  the  pemsal  with  his  principles  formed,  will  be 
in  danger  of  thinking  that  the  Rrfirmation  was 
really  not  worth  mntimding  for. 
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But,  in  nothing  is  the  skill  of  this  accomplished 
sophist  more  apparent  than  in  the  artful  way  in 
which  he  piques  his  readers  into  a  conformity  with 
his  own  views  concerning  religion.  Human  pride» 
he  knew,  naturally  likes  to  range  itself  on  the  side 
of  ability.  He,  therefore,  skilfully  works  on  this 
passion,  by  treating,  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous 
superiority,  as  weak  and  credulous  men,  all  whom 
be  represents  as  being  under  the  religious  delu- 
sion; and  by  uniformly  insinuating  that  talents 
and  piety  belong  to  opposite  parties. 

To  the  shameful  practice  of  confounding  fiinati- 
cism  with  real  religion,  he  adds  the  disingenuous 
habit  of  accounting  for  the  best  actions  of  the  best 
men,  by  referring  them  to  some  low  motive ;  and 
affects  to  confound  the  designs  of  the  religious 
and  the  corrupt,  so  artfully,  that  no  radical  diiflkr> 
ence  appears  to  subsist  between  them. 

It  is  injurious  to  a  young  mind  to  read  the 
history  of  the  Reformation  by  any  author,  how 
accurate  soever  he  may  be  in  his  facts,  who  does 
not  see  a  divine  power  accompanying  this  great 
work ;  by  any  author  who  ascribes  to  the  power, 
or  rather  to  the  perverseness  of  nature,  and  the 
obstinacy  of  innovation,  what  was  in  reality  an 
effect  of  providential  direction ;  by  any  who  dis- 
cerns nothing  but  human  resources,  or  stubborn 
perseverance,  where  a  Christian  distinguishes, 
though  with  a  considerable  alloy  of  human  imper- 
fection, the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Hume  has  a  fascinating  manner  at  the  close  of 
the  life  of  a  heroy  a  prince^  or  a  statesmani  of 
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vp  Idb  duurader  so  daboratdj  as  to 
and  fix  the  whole  attention  of  the  reader; 
fr  does  it  in  soch  a  waj,  that  while  he 
the  mindy  he  unsospectedlj  misleads  it. 
lie  makes  a  general  statement  of  the  ticcs  and 
the  good  and  bad  actions  of  the  person 
he  paints^  learii^  the  reader  to  fimn  his 
tnm  condnsions^  bj  casting  op  the  bahmce  of  the 
and  Tirtnes^  of  the  good  and  bad  actions 
cnmnetated:  while  he  nerer  <ince  leads  the 
to  determine  on  the  character  by  the  only 
criterion^  the  ndng  jm  intipUj  which  seemed 
to  gorem  it. — This  is  the  too  prerailii^  method 
of  hiitDrians:  they  make  morals  completely  in- 
dependent of  religion  by  thus  weigfaii^  qoalities» 
letting  the  preponderance  of  the  scale  decide  on 
as  it  were  fay  grains  and  scruples;  thus 
fkmisfaii^  a  standard  of  virtue  subversive  of  that 
which  Christiani^p  establishes.  This  method, 
of  marking  the  moral  distinctions,  blends 
oonibnnds  them,  by  establishing  diaracter  cm 
accidental  difference^  often  depending  on  dr- 
and  occasion,  instead  of  applying  to  it 
eternal  rule  and  motive  of  action.  * 


*  If  tkcae  remarks  maj  be  thoogbt  too  serere  bf  some 
vcaden^  fer  thai  degree  of  scepticism  m\aA  appean  in 
Mr.  HooM^s  HtMiory,  may  I  not  be  allowed  to  obscrre,  that 
be  ham  Aomn  his  principles  so  foil  j  in  some  of  bis  other 
worb^  that  we  are  entitled,  on  the  groand  of  these  works  to 
read  with  sospicion  every  thing  he  sajs  which  borders  on 
fd%k«?  —  A  drcnmstance  apt  to  be  forgotten  by  manj  who 
nmdomfy  his  Hirtory. 
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But,  there  is  another  evil  into  which  writers  &r 
more  unexceptionable  than  Mr.  Hume  often  frll* 
that  of  rarely  leading  the  mind  to  look  beyond 
second  causes  and  human  agents.  It  is  mortify- 
ing to  refer  them  to  the  example  of  a  Pagan.  Livy 
thought  it  no  disgrace  to  proclaim,  repeatedly,  the 
insuflSciency  of  man  to  accomplish  great  objects 
without  divine  assistance.  He  was  not  ashamed 
to  refer  events  to  the  direction  and  control  of  Pro* 
vidence ;  and  when  he  speaks  of  notorious  criminals* 
he  is  not  contented  with  describing  them  as  trans- 
gressing against  the  state,  but  represents  them  as 
also  offending  against  the  gods. 

Yet,  it  is  proper,  again,  to  notice  the  defects  of 
ancient  authors  in  their  views  of  providential  in- 
terference ;  a  defect  arising  from  their  never 
clearly  including  a  future  state  in  their  account* 
They  seem  to  have  conceived  themselves  as  fiurly 
entitled  by  their  good  conduct  to  the  divine 
favour,  which  fevour  they  usually  limited  to  pre- 
sent prosperity.  Whereas  all  notions  of  divine 
justice  must  of  necessity  be  widely  erroneous  in 
which  a  future  retribution  is  not  unambiguously 
and  constantly  included. 


Ill 


CHAP.  XII. 

UfPORTANT   ERAS   OF   ENGU8H    HI8T0RT. 

As  die  annsls  of  oar  own  ooontry  foniish  sn 
bbyecC  oo  which  a  royal  student  should  be  led  to 
dwdl  with  particular  interest,  it  may  be  necessary 
Id  cah  die  atlentioa  to  certain  important  periods 
of  our  history  and  constitution,  from  each  of 
which  we  begin  to  redcon  a  new  era;  because 
from  that  epoch  some  new  system  of  causes  and 
cflecCs  begins  to  take  place. 

It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  trace  the  shades 
rf  alteration  which  intenrene  between  these  eras ; 
fiir,  though  the  national  changes  appear  to  be 
brought  about  by  some  one  great  event,  yet,  the 
eient  itadf  will  be  found  to  have  been  slowly 
working  its  way  by  causes  trivial  in  their  ap- 
peaiaooe,  and  gradual  in  their  progress.  For  the 
minds  of  the  people  must  be  previously  ripened 
for  a  change,  before  any  material  alteration  b  pio- 
dooed*  It  was  not  the  injury  that  Lucretia  sus- 
tuned,  which  kindled  the  resentment  of  the 
Romans;  die  previous  misconduct  of  the  Tarquins 
had  ezdted  in  the  people  the  spirit  o(thal  revolu* 
tioD.  A  momentary  indignation  brought  a  series 
of  discontents  to  a  crisis,  and  one  public  crime 
seised  on  as  the  pretence  for  revenging  a  long 
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course  of  oppression.  —  The  arrival,  however,  of 
these  slowly  produced  eras  makes  a  sudden  and 
striking  change  in  the  circumstances  of  a  country, 
and  forms  a  kind  of  distinct  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  manners  which  precede  and  those 
which  follow  it. 

A  prince  (whose  chief  study  must  be  politics) 
ought  in  general  to  prefer  contemporary  historians, 
and  even  ordinary  annalists,  to  the  compilers  of 
hbtory  who  come  after  them.  He  should  have 
recourse  to  the  documents  from  which  authors 
derive  their  history,  rather  than  sit  down  satisfied 
with  the  history  so  derived.  Life,  however,  b  too 
short  to  allow,  in  all  cases,  of  this  laborious  pro- 
cess. Attention,  therefore,  to  the  minuter  details 
of  contemporary  annalists,  and  to  the  original 
records  consisting  of  letters  and  state  papers, 
must  be  limited  to  periods  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance.  Into  these  the  attentive  politician  will 
dive  for  himself,  and  he  will  often  be  abundantly 
repaid.  —  The  periods,  for  example,  of  the  un* 
happy  contest  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles,  of 
the  Restoration,  and  more  especially  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, are  the  turning  points  of  our  political  consti- 
tution. A  prince,  by  examining  these  original 
documents,  and  by  making  himself  master  of  the 
points  then  at  issue,  would  be  sure  to  understand 
what  are  his  own  rights  as  a  sovereign. 

It  is  not  by  single,  but  by  concurrent  -testimony, 
that  the  truth  of  history  is  established.  And  it  is 
by  a  careftil  perusal  of  different  authors  who  treat 
of  the  same  period,  that  a  series  of  historic  truth 
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wiD  be  eiUitBiL  Wliere  dicj  s^ree^ 
tmt  that  tkep  are  r^^:  where  Agj  dEftr, 
most  dicit  tnorth  Sram  the  colKsinn,  Hub  the 
rcrpal  papO,  when  engaged  in  the  perasal  of 
CSarendon,  sfaoold  abo  stody  some  of  the  best 
writers,  irffto  are  finpoorable  to  the  pariJamfrttMy 
cause.  A  carefbl  perasal  of  Ladkwand  Wbife- 
kick;  a  general  snn^  of  BuA worth,  or  ooca- 
saooal  icfcienctt  to  that  author  and  to  Thnioe; 
and  a  caosoiy  review  of  their  own  ttaes  andlnnes 
by  Laod  and  Baxter,  will  throw  great  fi^it  oa 
wmay  of  the  transartJons  of  the  efentbl  period  of 
the  first  Charles.  They  will  show  how  difctent 
the  same  actions  afipear  to  diHerent  men,  eqpoiiu 
undergtending  and  integrity.  They  will  enforce 
mwtnal  candour  and  mutual  fbibeaiano^  rcpress- 
iz^  the  wholesde  caondusions  of  party  vioienoe^ 
anil  teaching  a  prince  to  be  cm  his  guard  against 
Ae  intemperwbe  ixiunsds  of  his  interested  or 
heafeed  adwisers.  Th^  wiB  instruct  a  monarch  in 
the  important  lesson  of  endeavouring  to  asoertun 
and  keep  in  view  the  l^t  in  which  his  aodons 
and  aaotives  will  jfipear  to  his  people.  They  will 
teadh  him  to  atbend  cardully  to  the  opinions  and 
fbefingsi,  and  even  to  the  prgodioes  of  the  times; 
and,  in  obedience  to  a  precept  enjoined  by  divine 
amhmity  fer  private  life,  and  still  more  inqpoitant 
to  be  cAflgrved  in  public,  —  ^  to  provide  tdiii^ 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men." 

Agun,  while  the  narratives  of  the  contemporary 
historians  finuish  frets,  they  who  live  in  a  sue- 
cccdiiy  age  have  the  additional  advantages,  first, 
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of  a  cliance  of  greater  impartiality ;  tecondl  jt  of  a 
comparison  with  corresponding  eTents;  and*  thirdly* 
of  having  the  tendencies  of  the  events  related, 
appreciated  by  the  evidence  of  their  actual  effects. 
How  imperfect,  for  example,  would  be  the  phi- 
losophical and  political  remarks,  and  how  false 
the  whole  colour  belonging  to  any  history  of  the 
French  Revolution  which  might  have  immediately 
appeared.  *     Much  lapse  of  time  is  necessary  in 
order  to  reflect  back  light  on  the  original  tendency 
of  events.    The  fermentation  of  political  passions 
requires  a  long  time  to  subside.     The  agitation 
continues  till  the  events  have  nearly  lost  their 
interest  by  the  occurrence  of  a  fresh  class  of 
events;  which,  in  their  turn,  raise  a  new  party, 
and  excite  a  new  interest:   so  that  an  impartial 
distribution  of  praise  and  censure  is  seldom  made 
till  those  who  are  concerned  in  it  have  been  long 
out  of  hearing.     And  it  is  an  inconvenience  in- 
separable from  human  things,  that  when  writers 
are  least  able  to  come  at  the  truth,  they  are  roost 
disposed  to  tell  it. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  understand  the  political 
system  of  Europe,  since  that  period  particularly, 
when  the  two  powers  of  France  and  Austria 
having  arisen  to  a  greatness,  which  made  them 
mutually,  as  well  as  generally  formidable,  other 
countries  seeing  the  necessity  for  their  own  safety, 
pf  opposing  the  stronger,   and  supporting  the 

*  The  French  Revolution,  with  its  contequencetyweiiit  in- 
tended practically  to  contradict  what  Tbucydidct  declared  to 
be  hit  design  in  writing  hifttoiy ;  namely,  ^  afmU^ul 
^jMil  fkm^%  to  asiiii  tiumkind  m  ponj^chmmg  H^fit$mr0* 
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iD«dker,  oonoemd  the  ideft  of  tkttl  baknoe  of 
power,  ihat  josi  equipooderuioe^  which  nnght  pie- 
servo  die  secoii^  of  aUL 

But  thore  is  a  &r  earlier  epoch  to  which  atteo. 
tkn  oug^l,  peihaps*  in  the  yerf  first  instanoi?,  to 
bedUreded, — I  mean  the  reigo  of  AlfiedL  Thb 
is  enuDeotly  a  study  tor  kings.  —  In  Alfred*  the 
BHist  T^goious  exerdon  of  public  justice  was  united 
with  attachment  to  public  liberty.  He  eagerly 
sewed  every  interval  of  tranquillity,  from  the 
ooDTulaQiis  with  which  the  state  was  torn,  to 
collect  materials  fer  the  inost  salutary  institntioos, 
wlacfa  he  afterwaids  established;  he  employed 
efviy  moment  he  could  snatch  from  the  wars  in 
which  he  was  inevitaUy  engaged,  in  introducing 
the  aits  of  peaces  and  in  turning  the  minds  of  his 
harmssed  and  disorderiy  sub|ecl5  to  virtuous  and 
]ndii5«rioQs  pursuits;  in  repairing  the  mischievous 
ooBseqpoMiiOK  of  past  insurrections,  and  wisely 
gHurding  i^ainst  tbor  retam«  He  had  to  correct 
the  habits  of  a  people  who  had  lived  without  Uws^ 
and  widioot  mormb;  and  to  reduce  to  civilisation 
who  had  been  driven  to  subsist  by  chance  or 
—  By  a  system  of  jurisprudence^  which 
vaiifld  moral  discipline  with  the  escecution  of  penal 
laws,  he  imdeitook  to  give  a  new  direction  to 
habias  savetierafeely  dqiraved. 

Tlie  royal  pupil  will  be  taught  to  ascribe  the 
m^n  of  some  of  our  best  ttsifges  to  these  siQSadoas 

re^>iiklkMis;  above  all,  the  conoepdon  of  that  un- 
pacaUeled  idea  which  so  beaudfoUy  reooodles  the 
adaunktiatioa  of  justice  with  individual 

I  8 
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liberty :  the  ori^  of  our  juries  evidently  appear" 
log  to  have  first  entered  the  mind  of  Alired.  Tlie 
efiects  on  the  people  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
portioned to  the  exertions  of  the  Prince.  Crimes 
were  repressed.  The  most  unexampled  change 
took  place  in  the  national  manners.  Encourage- 
ment was  held  out  to  the  reformed,  while  punisb* 
ment  kept  in  order  the  more  irreclaimable.  Yet, 
with  all  these  strong  measures,  never  was  prince 
more  tenderly  alive  to  the  liberty  of  the  subjecL 
And  while  conunerce,  navigation,  ingenious  in- 
ventions, and  ail  the  peaceful  arts,  were  promoted  by 
him,  his  skill  in  the  military  tactics  of  that  day  was 
superior,  perhaps,  to  that  of  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

To  form  such  vast  projects,  not  for  disturbing 
the  world,  but  for  blessing  it,  —  to  reduce  those 
projects,  in  many  instances,  to  the  most  minute 
detail  of  actual  execution;  to  have  surmounted  the 
misfortune  of  a  neglected  education  so  as  to  make 
himself  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  and  the  moral  as 
well  as  civil  instructor  of  his  people;  —  all  this 
implies  such  a  grandeur  of  capacity,  such  an  exact 
conception  of  the  true  character  of  a  sovereign, 
such  sublimity  of  principle,  and  such  corre- 
sponding rectitude  of  practice,  as  fill  up  all  oar 
ideas  of  consummate  greatness. — In  a  word,  Alfred 
seems  to  have  been  sent  into  the  world  to  realise 
the  beautiful  fiction,  which  poets,  philosophers, 
and  patriots,  have  formed  of  a  perfect  king.  It  b 
also  worth  observing,  that  all  those  various  plans 
were  both  projected  and  executed  by  a  monarch 
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vinv  as  an  historians  agree,  had  suffianed  more 
hanUiqis  dum  any  (Hdinary  adrentmrer,  had 
imgfat  more  baftdes  dian  most  generals,  and  was 
dieiiiost  Tohumnonsaodior  ofhis  day.*  And,  if 
it  shoidd  be  asked  by  what  means  a  single  in- 
dividnal  coold  accom|Jidi  sodi  a  Tariety  of  pro* 
ject^  the  answer  is  sinxfiy  this :  It  was  in  a  good 
measme  fay  an  art  of  which  litde  account  is  made^ 
but  whidi  is  perhaps  rf  more  importance  in  a 
sawemgn  than  ahnost  any  odier,  at  least  it  is  one 
widioiit  whidi  the  brightest  genios  b  often  of  little 
Tahie,  a  shrici  economy  of  time. 

Between  the  earlier  life  of  Alfred  and  that  of 
Charles  IL  there  was,  as  mnst  be  observed,  a 
strildi^  similarity.  The  paths  of  both  to  the 
throoe  were  equally  marked  by  such  Imminoit 
dangers  and  ^  hair-breadth  'scapes,*  as  more  re- 
semble romance  than  authentic  history.  What  a 
lesBoo  had  Alfred  prepared  for  Qiarles!  But  their 
diaracters  as  kings  exhibited  an  opposition  whicdi 
is  as  strong  as  the  resemblance  in  their  preTious 
fartones.  With  an  understanding  naturally  good, 
with  that  education  which  Alfred  wanted,  —  with 
erety  advantage  which  an  improved  state  of  society 
ooold  give  over  a  barbarous  one;  such,  notwith- 
standing^ was  the  uniform  tenour  of  the  Stuart's 
subsequent  life,  as  almost  to  present  the  idea  of  an 
intended  contrast  to  the  virtues  of  the  illustrious 


*  See  die  duuracter  of  Alfred  in  Hume;  from  wUdi  die 
pfeceding  part  of  this  account,  in  substance^  is  chiefly  taken, 
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Another  epoch  to  which  the  popirs  attention 
should  be  pointed,  is  the  turbulent  and  iniquitous 
reign  of  King  John;  whose  oppression  and  in- 
justice were,  by  the  excess  to  which  they  were 
carried,  the  providential  means  of  rousing  the 
English  spirit,  and  of  obtaining  the  establishment 
of  the  great  charter.  This  iamous  transaction,  so 
deservedly  interesting  to  Englishmen,  bestowed  or 
secured  the  most  valuable  civil  privileges;  chiefly, 
indeed,  to  the  barons  and  clergy,  but  also  to  the 
people  at  large.  The  privileges  of  the  latter  had, 
antecedently,  been  scarcely  taken  into  the  account, 
and  their  liberties,  always  imperfect,  had  sufiered 
much  infringement  by  the  introduction  of  the 
feudal  law  into  England  under  the  Norman  William. 
For,  whether  they  were  vassals  under  the  barons, 
or  vassals  under  the  king,  it  made  little  diflerence 
in  their  condition;  which  was,  in  fiict,  to  the 
greater  part,  little  better  than  a  state  of  absolute 
slavery.  The  barons,  liberal,  perhaps,  through 
policy  rather  than  humanity,  in  struggling  for  their 
own  liberty,  were  compelled  to  involve  in  one 
common  interest  the  liberty  of  the  people ;  and 
the  same  laws  which  they  demanded  to  secure  their 
own  protection,  in  some  measure  necessarily  ex- 
tended their  benign  influence  to  the  inferior  classes 
of  society.  Those  immunities,  which  are  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  civil  and  social  life,  gradually 
became  better  secured.  Injustice  was  restrained, 
tyrannical  exactions  were  guarded  against,  and  op- 
pression was  no  longer  sanctioned.  Thb  &mous 
deed,  without  any  violent  innovati<»i,  became  the 
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■MNiDd  of  property,  the  pledge  of  Uber^,  and  tbe 
guanntBe  of  independeDce.  As  h  gmrded  the 
T^hts  of  all  oniers  €f  men,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
hM^^nestf  it  wasv^onxisly  contended  for  by  all;  for» 
if  it  limited  the  power  <^  the  kingy  it  also  Goofinned 
iCy  by  securing  the  allegiance  and  fiddity  of  the 
sofaject.  —  It  was  of  inestimable  use  by  giving  ade- 
tennmote  fiynn and  shs^ie,  ^  sndi  alocal  habifation 
and  a  name,"  to  the  spirit  ot  liberty;  so  that  the 
EngU^  when,  as  it  often  happened,  they  daimed 
the  recognition  of  their  legal  rights,  were  not  left 
to  wander  in  a  wide  fidd,  without  having  any 
specific  object,  withoat  limitation,  and  without  di- 
rectioo.  7%^  in^w  vohat  to  askjbrj  and  obtaining 
that,  they  were  satisfied.  We  surely  cannot  but  be 
senabie  of  the  advantages  which  they  derived 
fioon  this  circumstance,  who  have  seen  the  efects 
of  an  of^posite  situation,  in  this  very  particular, 
illastrated  so  strikingly  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

Bat  rapidi^  of  pn^ress  seems,  by  the  very  laws 
of  nature,  to  be  precluded,  where  the  benefit  is  to 
he  radical  and  permanent.  It  was  not,  therefore^ 
until  our  passion  for  making  war  within  the  terri- 
tory of  France  was  cured,  nor  untQ  we  left  off  tearing 
die  bowds  cS  our  own  country  in  the  dissensions 
of  the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  after  having 
far  near  four  hundred  years,  torn  those  of  our 
ne^lhbours;  in  a  word,  it  was  not  until  both 
fardgn  and  dvil  fiuy  began  to  cool,  that  in  the 
le^  of  Henry  VII.  the  pec^le  b^an  to  enjoy 
■Kxe  real  fineedom,  as  the  king  eii|oyed  a  m(»e 
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settled  dominion,  and  the  interests  of  peace  and 
commerce  substantially  prevailed.  —  Without  aa» 
cribing  to  thb  king  virtues  which  he  did  nc»t 
possess,  the  view  of  his  reign,  with  all  its  fiiults, 
affords  a  kind  of  breathing  time,  and  sense  of  re- 
pose. It  is  from  thb  reign  that  the  history  of  the 
laws  and  civil  constitution  of  England  become  in- 
teresting; as  that  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution 
does  from  the  subsequent  reign.  A  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  antecedent  part  of  our  history 
may  suffice  for  the  royal  pupil,  but  from  these 
periods  she  cannot  possess  too  detailed  a  knowledge 
of  it 
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Xt  is  remarkable  that  in  France,  a  nation  in  which 
wcMnen  have  always  been  held  in  the  hi^est  con- 
aderation,  their  genius  has  never  been  called  to 
its  loftiest  exercise.  France  is,  perhi^s,  the  only 
coantry  which  has  never  been  governed  by  a 
woman.  The  mothers,  however,  of  some  of  her 
soveraigns,  wh«i  minors,  have,  during  their  re- 
gmdesy  Kanche  of  Castile  *  e^ecially,  discovered 
talents  for  government  not  inferior  to  those  of 
nMist  of  her  kii^s. 

Anne  of  Austria  has  had  her  eulogist;  but  in 
her  chaiacter  there  seems  to  have  been  more  of 
intd^ne  than  ot  genius,  or  at  least,  than  of  sound 
sense;  and  her  virtues  were  problematical.  If 
her  talents  had  some  spl^idour,  they  had  no  so- 
lidity. They  produced  a  kind  of  stage  effect, 
whidi  was  imposing  but  not  efficient;  and  she 
was  radier  an  actress  of  royal^  than  a  great 
queen.  She  was  not  hi^py  in  the  choice  of  a 
firieod.  The  source  of  all  Mazarin's  greatness, 
she  supported  him  with  inflexible  attachment, 
and  established  him  in  more  than  regal  power. 
In  return,  he  treated  her  urith  respect  as  long  as 

•  Mother  of  Loins  IX. 
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be  stood  in  need  of  her  protection,  and  set  her 
aside  when  her  support  was  become  no  longer 
necessary  to  his  confirmed  power. 

The  best  queens  liave  been  most  remarkable 
for  employing  great  men.  Among  these,  2ienobia, 
Elizabeth,  and  Anne  stand  foremost  Those  who 
wish  to  derogate  from  the  glories  of  a  female 
reign,  have  never  failed  to  urge,  that  they  were 
owing  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ministers,  and  not  to 
that  of  the  queen ;  a  censure  which  involves  an 
eulogium.  For,  is  not  the  choice  of  sagacious 
ministers  the  characteristic  mark  of  a  sagacious 
sovereign  ?  —  Would,  for  instance,  Mary  di  Me- 
dici have  chosen  a  Walsingham;  she  who  made 
it  one  of  the  first  acts  of  her  regency  to  banish 
Sully,  and  to  employ  Concini?  Or,  did  it  ever 
enter  into  the  mind  of  the  first  Mary  of  England 
to  take  into  her  councils  that  Cecil,  who  so  much 
distinguished  himself  in  the  cabinet  of  her  sister? 

Elizabeth's  great  natural  capacity  was,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  improved  by  an  excellent 
education.  Her  native  vigour  of  mind  had  been 
early  called  forth  by  a  series  of  uncommon  trials. 
The  circumspection  she  had  been,  from  childhood, 
obliged  to  exercise,  taught  her  prudence.  The 
difficulties  which  beset  her  accustomed  her  to 
self-control.  Can  we,  therefore,  doubt,  that  the 
steadiness  of  purpose,  and  undaunted  resolution 
which  she  manifested  on  almost  every  occasion 
during  her  long  reign,  were  greatly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  that  youthful  discipline?  She  would 
probably  never  have  acquired  such  an  ascendancy 
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over  the  mind  of  others,  had  she  not  early  learned 
so  absolute  a  command  over  her  own. 

On  coming  to  the  crown  she  found  herself  sur- 
rounded with  those  obstacles  which  display  great 
characters,  but  overset  ordinary  minds.     The  vast 
work  of  the  Reformation,  which  had  been  under- 
taken by  her  brother  Edward,  but  crushed  in  the 
very  birth,  as  far  as  was  within  human  power,  by 
the  bigot  Mary,  was  resumed  and  accomplished  by 
Elizabeth  ;  and  that,  not  in  the  calm  of  security, 
not  in  the  fulness  of  undisputed  power,  but  even 
while  that  power  was  far  from  being  confirmed, 
and  that  security  was  liable,  every  moment,  to 
be   shaken    by   the   most  alarming  commotions. 
She    had    prejudices,     apparently    insurmount- 
able, to  overcome;  she  had  heavy  debts  to  dis- 
charge;   she  had  an  almost  ruined  navy  to  r^ 
pair ;  she  had  a  debased  coin  to  restore;  she  had 
empty  magazines  to  fill ;  she  had  a  decaying  com- 
merce to  invigorate;  she  had  an  exhausted  ex- 
chequer to  replenish.  —  All  these,  by  the  blessing 
of  God  on  the  strength  of  her  mind,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  her  councils,  she  accomplished.     She  not 
only  paid  her  own  debts,  but,  without  any  great 
additional  burdens  on  her  subjects,  she  discharged 
those  also  which  were  due  to  the  people  from  her 
two  immediate  predecessors.     At  the  same  time, 
she  fostered  genius,  she  encouraged  literature,  she 
attracted  all  the  great  talents  of  the  age  within 
the  sphere  of  her  own  activity.     And,  though  she 
constantly  availed  herself  of  all  the  judgment  and 
talents  of  her  ministers,  her  acquiescence  in  their 
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measures  was  that  of  conviction,  never  of  implicit 
confidence. 

Her  exact  frugality  may  not,  by  superficial 
judges,  be  reckoned  among  the  shining  parts  of 
her  character.  Yet,  those  who  see  more  deeply, 
must  allow,  that  it  was  a  quality  from  which  the 
most  important  benefits  were  derived  to  her  peo- 
pie ;  and  without  which,  all  her  great  idi)ilitie8 
would  have  been  comparatively  inefficient.  The 
parsimony  of  her  grandfather  was  the  ri^ine  and 
exaction  of  an  extortioner ;  hers,  the  wise  econ* 
omy  of  a  provident  parent  If  we  are  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  actions  by  their  consequences,  let 
us  compare  the  effects  upon  the  country,  of  the 
prodigality,  both  of  her  father  and  of  her  sue* 
cessor,  with  her  own  frugality.  As  it  has  been 
asserted  by  Plutarch  *,  that  the  money  idly 
thrown  away  by  the  Athenians  on  the  represent- 
ations of  two  dramatic  poets  only  amounted  to  a 
larger  sum  than  had  been  expended  on  all  their 
wars  against  the  Persians  in  defence  of  their  li» 
berty;  so  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  the  first 
James  spent  more  treasure  on  his  favourites 
than  it  had  cost  Elizabeth  to  maintain  all  her 
wars.  Yet,  there  have  not  been  wanting  histcv 
nans,  who  have  given  the  pnuse  of  liberal!^  to 
James,  and  especially  to  Henry,  while  Elizabeth 
has  sufiered  the  imputation  of  avarice.  But  we 
ought  to  judge  of  good  and  evil  by  their  own 
weight  and  measure,  and  not  by  the  spedoos 

*  In  his  enquiry  whether  the  Athenians  were  more  emineot 
in  the  arts  of  war  or  peace. 
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wUcli  die  latter  can  assume,  nor  bjr  the 
kijurious  terms  wliidi  may  be  bestowed  on  die 


It  is  not  from  the  splenedc  critic  in  retired  life, 
from  the  dedaimer,  ignorant  of  the  doties  and 
the  requisitions  of  princes,  that  we  should  take 
oor  sentiments  cm  the  point  of  royal  economy - 
but  from  men,  who,  howerer,  possessing  diflferent 
cliarBCters  and  views,  yet  agree  in  this  one  respect^ 
dmt  their  exaltfd  public  situations,  and  great  per- 
sonal experience,  enable  them  to  give  a  fiur  and 
soond  opinion.  The  judgment  ew&i  of  the  Em- 
peror Tlberins  was  not  so  impaired  by  his  vices, 
but  that  he  could  insist,  that  an  excbequa-,  ex- 
hausted by  prodigali^,  must  be  replenished  by 
oppresMon,  CScero,  versed  in  public  business,  no 
leas  than  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  affirms, 
that  **  a  liberal  prince  loses  more  hearts  than  he 
gains,  and  that  the  resoitment  of  those  from  whom 
he  takes  the  money  is  much  stronger  than  the 
giaiifnde  of  those  to  whom  he  gives  it."  And, 
on  another  occasion  he  says,  that  **  men  are  not 
awaze  what  a  rich  treasury  fingali^  is."  The 
same  sentiments  seem  to  have  been  adc^ted  by 
another  Roman  statesman,  a  royal  &vourite  too. 
Pliny  affirms,  that  ^  a  prince  will  be  pardcmed 
who  g^ves  nothing  to  his  subjects,  provided  he 
takes  nothing  away  fixMn  them." 

Those  princes  who,  despising  frugality,  have 
been  prodigal  for  the  sake  of  a  little  temporary 
»pphingi»^  have  seldom  achieved  lasting  good. 
And,  allowing  that  this  lavish  generosity  may  be 
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for  the  moment  a  popular  quality;  yet  there  is 
scarcely  any  thing  which  has  contributed  to  bring 
more  calamities  on  a  state,  than  the  means  used 
for  enabling  the  prince  to  indulge  it.  It  was  not 
in  Rome  alone,  as  recent  instances  testify,  that 
when  the  government  has  wanted  money,  the  rich 
have  been  always  found  to  be  the  guilty.  A  pro* 
digal  generosity,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
Caesar,  and  in  our  own  time,  may  be  an  useful  in- 
strument for  paving  the  way  to  a  throne ;  but  an 
established  sovereign  will  find  economy  a  more 
certain  means  of  keeping  him  in  it  The  Em- 
peror Nero  was  extolled  for  the  felicity  which  he 
was  diffusing  by  his  bounty,  while  Rome  was 
groaning  under  the  burden  of  his  exactions. 
That  liberality  which  would  make  a  prince  ne- 
cessitous and  a  people  poor,  would,  by  hurting 
his  fame,  weaken  his  influence;  for  reputation  is 
power.  After  all,  such  a  care  and  improvement 
of  the  revenue  as  will  enable  him  to  spare  his 
subjects,  is  the  truest  liberality  in  a  prince. 

But,  to  return.  —  The  distinguishing  qualities 
of  Elizabeth  appear  to  have  been  economy,  pru- 
dence, and  moderation.  Yet,  in  some  instances, 
the  former  was  rigid,  not  to  say  unjust*  Nor 
had  her  frugality  always  the  purest  motive.  She 
was,  it  is  true,  very  unwilling  to  trouble  parlia^ 
ment  for  money,  for  which,  indeed,  they  were 
extremely  unwilling  to  be  troubled :  but  her  desire 
to  keep  herself  independent  of  them  seems  to  have 

*  Particularly  her  keeping  the  see  of  £ly  vacant  nineteen 
yearty  ia  order  to  retain  the  revenue. 
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beeo  the  motive  for  thb  forbeanmce.  What  she 
might  have  gained  io  saj^lies,  she  most  have  lost 
in  power. 

To  her  moderaticm  and   that  middle  line  of 
oondoct  which  she  observed,  much  of  her  success 
may  be  ascribed*     To  her  moderation  in  the  con- 
tests between  Papists  and  Puritans,  it  is  chiefly  to 
be  attributed,  that  the  Reformation  issued  in  a 
happier  medium  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country.  —  To    her    moderation,    in   respect  to 
fore^n  war,  from  which  she  was  singularly  averse, 
may  be  ascribed  that  rapid  improvement  at  hom^ 
which  todt  place  under  her  reign« — If  we  were 
to  estimate  Elizabeth   as   a   private  female^  she 
would    doubtless    i4>pear    entitled    to   but  little 
Teneration.    If  as  an  instrument  raised   up  by 
divine  Providence  to  carry  through  the  most  ar- 
duous enterprises  in  the  most  difficult  emergen- 
cies, we  can  hardly  rate  her  too  highly.     We 
owe  her  much,  as  Englishmen.     As  Protestants, 
what  do  we  not  owe  her  ?     If  we  look  at  the 
woman,  we  shall  see  much  to  blame;  if  at  the 
sovereign,  we  shall   see  almost  every   thing  to  - 
admire.     Her  great  £iults,  though  they  derogated 
from  her  personal  character,  seldom  deq>ly  affected 
her   adminbtration.     In  one  instance  only,  her 
finvoaritism  was  prejudicial  to  the  state ;  her  ap- 
pointment of  Leicester  to  the  naval  command,  for 
whidi  he  was  utterly  unfit  —  On  many  occasions, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  her  very  passions 
supplied  what  was  wanting  in  principle.     Thus, 
her  violent  attachments  might  have  made  her  io- 
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discriminately  lavish,  if  they  had  not  been  coun- 
teracted by  tliat  parsimoniousness  which  never  for* 
sook  her.  Accordingly,  in  the  midst  of  her  lament- 
ations for  the  death  of  Leicester,  we  see  her  grief 
did  not  make  her  forget  to  seize  his  goods,  and  to 
repay  herself  for  what  she  had  lent  him. 

Our  censures,  therefore,  must  not  be  lost  in 
our  admiration,  nor  must  our  gratitude  warp  oar 
judgment  And  it  may  be  useful  to  enquire  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  Elizabeth,  with  so  much  power, 
so  much  prudence,  and  so  much  popularity,  should 
at  length  become  completely  miserable,  and  die 
neglected  and  forsaken,  her  sun  setting  inglori- 
ously  after  so  bright  a  day  of  prosperity  and 
honour. 

May  we  not  venture  to  attribute  it  to  the  defec- 
tiveness, not  to  say  unsoundness,  of  her  moral 
principles  ?  Though  corrupt  principles,  for  a  cer^ 
tain  period,  may  conceal  themselves,  and  even 
dazzle,  by  the  success  of  the  projects  to  which,  in 
the  view  of  superficial  reasoners,  they  may  have 
appeared  conducive,  they  will,  in  a  long  coarse 
of  action,  betray  their  intrinsic  weakness.  They 
may  not  entirely  have  prevented  the  public  good 
effects  of  other  useful  qualities  with  which  they 
were  associated :  but  they  do  most  fatally  operate 
against  the  personal  honour  of  the  individual ;  and 
against  her  reaping  that  harvest  of  gratitude  and 
respect,  to  which  she  might  otherwise  have  been  so 
justly  entitled. 

Vanity  was,  too  probably,  the  spring  of  some  of 
Elizabeth's  most  admired  actions;  but  the  same 
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niGijwas  her  fiiEnNirite  ?MiBHce>  bat  in  theft 
isf  a  Bwnd  policy  wa&  not  anderstood;  and 
£IisBfae£h  was  too  apt  to  sobidlnte  both  ownlafcrtwi 
and  ifinrtMimhitrrm  fiven  open  end  genefous  coo- 
doelL  Tha  dfaaunaladi3ii  at  lengdi  lost  her  die 
Goofiifance  of  her  safafccts ;  and  vfaile  it  insptied 
her  with  a  ^^nsl^  it  aiao  fbrfesked  Uie  attachment 
of  her  firiendsk  Her  iosinceri^s  fti  was  natural, 
mfected  those  anmnd  her.  The  yoongiH'  Cecil 
himself  was  so  fiur  alienated  from  his  royal  bu»* 
tveaa^  and  tanled  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  in- 
brigye^  aa  to  be  secretly  coiieapuoJEn^  widi  her 
xvnL  Jamtts* 

That  sach  mortiljiPg  occnmenccs  were  too 
likely  to  arise^  from  the  very  natare  of  eskti^g 
dreamataoces,  where  die  dying  prince  was  die  last 
of  hear  race^  and  the  nearly  iracant  throne  about  to 
he  poMffwed  by  a  stiaiigert  mnst  assuredly  be 
aihiwed.  Bat  it  may  still  be  asserted,  that  nodiing 
hot  deficiency  of  moral  character  coold  hare  so 
desofated  the  dosing  scene  of  an  iDnstrioos  prin- 
Real  Tirtne  will,  in  erery  rank,  draw  upon 
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it  disinterested  regard ;  and  a  truly  virtuous  so^ 
vereign  will  not  be  shut  out  from  a  more  than 
ordinary  share  in  this  general  blessing*  It  is 
honourable  to  human  nature  to  see  the  dying 
.William  pressing  to  his  bosom  the  hand  of  Ben- 
tinck ;  but  it  will  be  still  more  consolatory^  as  well 
as  instructive,  to  compare,  with  the  forsaken  death- 
bed of  Elizabeth,  the  exemplary  closing  scene  of 
the  second  Mary,  as  described  by  Burnet,  an  eye- 
witness of  the  afiecting  event  which  he  relates. 
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CHAR  XIV. 

MOKAJL     AOVAHTAGES    TO    BE    DERIVED    FBOM    THE 
ETDDT    OF    HISTO&T,     IKDEPENDENT     OF    THE    EX- 

AMFJLE8      IT     EXHIBITS. HISTORY      PROVES     THE 

CORRUPTIOK    OF     HUMAN    VATURE. IT    DEMOH- 

STRATE8    THE     SUPERHTTEITDING    POWER    OF   PRO- 
VIDEKCE ULLUSTRATED   BT   INSTANCES. 

The  knowledge  of  great  evoits  and  splendid 
diaraclers,  and  even  of  the  customs,  laws,  and 
manners  of  diflerent  nations;  an  acquaintance^ 
however  accurate,  with  the  state  of  the  arts, 
sdenoes,  and  commerce  of  those  nations,  important 
as  is  thb  knowledge,  must  not,  however,  be  ccni- 
sidered  as  of  primary  importance  in  the  study  of 
histoiy*  There  are  still  higher  uses  to  which  that 
study  may  be  turned.  History  furnishes  a  strong 
practical  illustration  of  one  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  our  religion,  the  corruption  of  human 
nature.  To  thb  truth  it  constantly  bears  witness, 
by  exemplifying  it  under  every  shape^  and  shades 
and  €X>lour,  and  gradation;  the  annals  of  the 
world,  indeed,  from  its  commencement  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  presenting  little  else  than  a  strongly 
interwoven  tissue  of  those  corruptions,  and  their 
attendant  calamities. 

History  every  where  proves  the  helplessness  and 
natural  inability  of  man,  the  insufficiency  of  all 
such  moral  principles  as  can  be  derived  frmn 
natnre  and  experience ;  the  necessity  of  explicit 
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instruction  respecting  our  true  happiness,  and  of 
divinely  communicated  strength  in  order  to  its 
attainment ;  and,  consequently,  the  inconceivable 
worth  of  that  life  and  immortality  which  are  so 
fully  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel. 

That  reader  looks  to  little  purpose  over  the 
eventful  page  of  history,  who  does  not  accustom 
himself  to  mark  therein  the  finger  of  the  Almighty, 
governing  kings  and  kingdoms;  prolonging  or 
contracting  the  duration  of  empires ;  tracing  out 
l9efere*haod,  in  the  unimpeachable  page  of  the 
prophet  Daniel  *,  an  outline  of  successive  empires, 
which  subsequent  events  have  realised  with  the 
most  critical  exactness ;  and  describing  their  even« 
tual  subservience  to  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  with  a  circumstantial  accuracy  which  the 
the  well-informed  Christian,  who  is  versed  in 
Scripture  language,  and  whose  heart  is  interested 
in  die  subject,  reads  with  unutterable  and  neverw 
ceasing  astonbhment.   It  is,  in  fact,  this  wonderfal 


.  *  The  parts  of  the  book  of  Dsnid  chiefly  alluded  to 
Nebuchadnezzar't  dream,  and  Daniel'i  interpret»tioo  of  it,  te 
the  sd  chapter;  and  his  own  vision  of  the  four  beaft«,in  the 
8th.  These  two  passages  alone,  preserved,  as  they  have  ticcn, 
by  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  Christianity,  amount  to  an 
irreA^able  demonstration  that  our  religion  is  divine.  One  of 
the  most  andent  sod  most  learned  oppoters  of  Revelatkin  ■ 
said  to  have  denied  the  possibility  of  these  prophecies  hannf 
existed  before  the  events;  but  we  know  they  did  exnt.  and 
no  modem  infidel  dares  to  dispute  it.  But  in  admitting  this, 
however  they  may  take  refuge  in  their  own  inconsequence  of 
mind,  they  inevitably,  though  indirectly,  allow  the  truth  of 
Chrtstil^it^ 
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WIm* 
it  pnill  Mb  m.  tM»  <lm,  •»  kMrk 

IfcWTn^  '■Mrh  ipiMwl  miftwiMnl  ifrvufe  die  MrwIiiKir 
arit  went  wA  iktf^  ligr  dwi  r»Hiiiiiil.j  kt 

?    Ami  m  mim  aoGdfy  ttsdU 
dK  sMM  iMStariui's  dieteil  of  the 
dT  BybplH  be  ilVlkdblt^  ar  k  dU  iMl  far- 
dUN^  ss  wdi  as  «HM«dhr,  iDiKtMbfc  die  ekemrt 

aaHHtt  CKHHKMHMtts  oi    me   ptepwet 

mgfikm  a  imhwi  idi  ■!■  hI  ditMMi  dae  socioegsit^  eipiMs 
the  TMeciiewi  wiorid  ««re  coonectteJ  vkli  ««dk 
«■!  dhiHMidhr  widi  OimtimitTx  duA  die 

due  mifm\t  tiiiiria  wliidi  kb  reflHurcbes  left  vfMWi 
bb  iomm  watmd  wtmj  be  Men  in  diose  mbliiely 

widi  vbicb  bb  UbA  xfimut  k  omk 


A  cMdGd  peivsil  of  die  bbttoriod  end  pra- 
ffcukiJ  peitft  toT  Scxiplttfe  mil  pieperft  vs  far 
WEiBMiag  pfdfane  bktiury  vidi  greet  edfmnii^gew 
li  dbe  finauv  we  ere  Mfamnttd  vidim  die  vei^ 
««  «e  idlbnBedbav  die  mes  of  wftdKHis  drev 
dMne  on  dien  die  wrtdi  of  die  Abn^gbtf ; 
^dl  bow  MMMe  ne^i^iboiirii^  polealele  wees  enK 
plogpcd  as  tbe  inslnnient  of  divine  Te^geance. 
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How  his  ambition,  his  courage,  and  military 
skill,  were  but  the  means  of  fulfilling  the  divine 
prediction,  or  of  inflicting  the  divine  punish- 
ment. How,  when  the  mighty  conqueror,  the 
executioner  of  the  sentence  of  Heaven,  had  per* 
formed  his  assigned  task,  he  was  put  aside ,  and 
was  himself,  perhaps,  in  his  turn,  humbled  and 
laid  low.  Such  are  the  familiar  incidents  of  his- 
toric and  prophetic  Scripture.  But,  in  addition 
to  the  stock  of  knowledge  which  we  receive  from 
thence,  we  shall  have  learned  in  the  divine  school 
to  little  purpose,  if  we  do  not  find  the  benefit  of 
our  studies  in  the  general  impression  and  habits 
of  mind  which  we  derive  fi*om  them ;  if  we  do 
not  open  our  eyes  to  the  agency  of  Providence  in 
the- varying  fortunes  of  nations,  and  in  the  talents, 
characters,  and  fates  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
great  drama  of  life; 

Do  we  read  in  the  prophetic  page  the  solemn 
call  and  designation  of  Cyrus?  —  Let  us  learn  to 
recognise  no  less,  as  the  instrument  of  the  Al« 
mighty,  a  Oustavus,  and  a  Marlborough!  Are 
we  many  hundred  years  before,  informed  by  Him 
who  can  alone  see  the  end  from  the  beginnings  of 
the  military  exploits  of  the  conqueror  of  Babylon, 
and  the  overturner  of  the  Assyrian  empire?  — 
Let  us  learn  to  refer  no  less  to  that  same  All- 
disposing  Power  the  victories  of  Ltitzen  and  of 
Blenheim,  the  humiliation  of  Austrian  arrogance, 
and  of  French  ambition. 

Another  important  end  of  the  study  of  general 
history,  distinct  from  that  which  has  just  been 
mentioned,  but  by  no  means  unconnected  with  it. 
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» tile  cauUamJation  of  diyine  wisdom  and  good* 
neas^  as  exercised  in  gradually  ciYiliring  the 
hmnan  raoey  tfarongfa  the  instromentality  of  their 
own  agitatHMU  In  this  view  the  mind  of  the 
popil  shoold  be  particolarly  led  to  observe  that 
mysterioosy  yet  most  obvious,  op^atiim  of  Pro- 
vidcnce,  by  which,  throogh  snocessive  ages,  the 
oomplicated  diaos  of  human  agency  has  been  so 
over-ruled  as  to  make  all  things  work  together  for 
gieneral  good;  the  hostile  collision  of  nations 
being  crften  made  condudve,  almost  in  its  im- 
mediate consequences,  to  their  common  benefit, 
and  ofi^i  rendered  subservient  to  the  general 
improvement,  and  pn^essive  advancement,  of  the 
great  commonwealth  of  mankind. 

If  this  view,  respecting  the  world  at  large^ 
dionld  be  deemed  too  vast  for  satisfiurtory  consi* 
deration,  it  may  be  limited  to  that  part  with 
whidi  we  are  most  nearly  connected;  and  to 
which  it  is  hardly  too  bold  to  say,  that  Divine 
Providence  itself  has,  during  the  latter  ages  of  the 
world,  seemed  to  direct  its  chief  attention  —  I 
mean  the  continent  of  Europe.  Let  it  simply 
be  asked,  what  was  the  state  of  this  continent  two 
thousand  years  ago?  The  answer  must  be— - 
From  the  Alps  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  a  moral  as 
wdl  as  phyacal  wilderness.  —  That  the  human 
powers  were  formed  for  extended  exercise,  and 
in  some  sense  for  boundless  improvement,  the 
very  contemplation  of  those  powers  is  sufficient 
to  evince.  But  that  improvement  had  not  then 
begun,  nor  was  the  frost  of  their  dreariest  winter 
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itfoi#  bisnimbi&g  thMt  thai  in  wbUk  ibeir  mind* 
hid  been  for  ages  locked  up.  Ta  what^  thca* 
bwl  s  legokav  design  of  Providenee  cai|  we  ettvi- 
bute  the  amazing  change?  And  it  b  doidbtleas 
die  part»  no  less  of  reUgioos  gratitwfe  than  of 
phitdsqpbical  cariosity,  to  enquire  faito  the  series 
ofinstnuneBtal  causes  by  which  the  tmnsformrtion 
WAS  efiected.  This  interesting  and  most  instmctrfe 
intelligence  is  eonveyed  to  us  by  history*  We 
mark  the  slow  but  steady  deYelopemcat  of  the 
wise  and  benevoknt  plan.  We  see  the  ambition 
of  Rome  breaking  up  the  soil  wilh  its  resisdcas 
plough-share,  and  scattering  even  throofj^  these 
British  isles  the  first  seeds  of  ciTiUsation.  We 
see  the  northern  invaders  burst  forth  with  irre- 
sistible violence,  bringing  back,  to  all  hunaan  ap» 
pearance,  the  former  desolation;  bot,  in  reality, 
conducing,  though  with  an  operation  like  that  of 
lava  from  a  volcano,  to  a  richer  harvest  of  sodal 
and  civil  happiness.  We  see  all  that  was  really 
valuable  spring  up  agaui  afresh,  mingled  with 
new  principles  of  utility  and  comfort ;  and  above 
all,  quickened  and  enriched  by  the  wide-spread 
inftuences  of  a  pure  and  heavenly  religion.  We 
see  the  violent  passions  providentially  let  loose, 
when  it  was  necessary  for  society  to  be  roosed 
from  a  pernicious  torpor. — We  see  an  entbo- 
siastic  rage  for  conquests  in  Asia  inducing  an 
activity  of  mind  and  enlargement  of  view,  out  of 
which  eventually  grew  commerce^  liberty,  liter- 
ature, philosophy,  and  at  length,  even  religions 
reformation.     In  brief,  if  in  our  perusal  of  his- 
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take  true  wifldan  fiiroiur  gnide^  weshatt 
onl^  be  ioBbiicted  by  diat  gncioBS  i»o* 
wbidi  is  disoennUe  in  peat  eweata^ 
bo^  notwJdwtwMfing  the  awfid  ooncussions  of  the 
fucujit  peiiody  we  diall  kam  to  trust  Almighty 
madom  and  goodness  fiir  what  is  to  come.  And 
we  dudl  be  ready  to  indulge  the  hope  of  a  yet 
giealiy  increased  happiness  of  mankind,  when  we 
eonsidery  that  die  hand  which  brought  us  from 
barbarism  to  our  present  circumstances  is  still 
over  us;  —  that  progression  to  still  belter  habits 
is  equally  possible^  and  equally  necessary;  and 
dMit  no  means  were  rendered  more  conducive  to 
sock  progress,  in  the  period  which  b  passed,  than 
die  agitatinns  of  the  same  awful  and  afHicdve  kind 
whidi  we  are  now  doomed  to  ccMitemnlate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  same  infinite  wisdom 
uiim  permits  human  evils  to  balance  each  other, 
and  in  subservience  to  his  grand  purpose  of  ge» 
nerd  good,  not  only  sets  good  against  evil,  but 
often,  where  the  counteracting  principle  of  re> 
ligioa  seems  wholly  suspended,  prerents  any  fiital 
preponderance  in  the  scale  of  human  aflbirs,  by 
allowing  one  set  of  vices  to  counterbalance  another. 
•^^Tlins,  societies,  which  appear,  on  a  goieral 
▼iew,  to  have  almost  wholly  thrown  off  the  divine 
government,  are  still  preserved  ibr  better  things, 
or,  perha^K,  fiir  the  sakeof  the  righteous  few,  who 
tdA  remain  in  them,  by  means  of  those  exertions 
which  bad  men  make  from  selfish  motives ;  or  by 
the  vigilance  widi  which  one  party  of  bad  men 
watches  over  anoAer.     The  cbsh  of  parties  and 
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the  opposition  of  human  opinion,   are  likewise 
often  oyer-ruled  for  good.     The  compages  of  the 
public  mind,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term,  are  no 
less  kept  together,  than  the  component  parts  of 
matter,  by  opposite  tendencies.    And,  as  all  human 
agents  are  nothing  but  the  instruments  of  God, 
he  can  with  equal  efficacy,  though  doubtless  not 
with  the  same  complacency,  cause  the  effects  of 
evil  passions  to  be  counteracted  by  each  other,  as 
well  as  by  the  opposite  virtues.     For  instance, 
were   it   not   for   indolence   and    the    dread    of 
difficulty  and  danger,  ambition  would  deluge  the 
world  in  blood.     The  love  of  praise,  and  the  love 
of  indulgence,  assist,  through  their  mutual  oppo- 
sition, to  keep  each  other  in  order.     Avarice  and 
voluptuousness  are  almost  as  hostile  to  each  other 
as  either  is  to  the  opposite  virtues;  therefore,  by 
pulling  different  ways,  they  contribute  to  keep  the 
world  in  equipoise.     Thus,  the  same  divine  hand, 
which  had  so  adjusted  the  parts  and  properties  of 
matter,   as  that  their  apparent  opposition   pro- 
duces, not  disruption,  but  harmony,  and  promotes 
the  general  order,  has  also  conceived,  through  the 
action  and  counteraction  of  the  human  mind,  that 
no  jar  of  passion,  no  abuse  of  free  agency,  shall 
eventually  defeat  the  wbe  and  gracious  purposes 
of  Heaven. 

For  an  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we  scarcely 
need  go  farther  than  the  character  of  our  own 
heroic  Elizabeth.  Her  passions  were  naturally  of 
the  strongest  kind ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  they  were  not  always  under  the  control  of 
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prmc^le.  To  what,  then,  can  we  so  fidriy  ascribe 
the  sacoeas  whkh^  even  in  sudi  instances,  atteided 
her,  as  to  the  effect  of  one  strong  passion  forcibly 
operatii^  npcm  another  ?  Inclinations  which  were 
too  Yicdent  to  be  chedced  by  reason  were  met  and 
ooonteracted  by  opposite  inclinations  of  eqoal 
Tiolenoe ;  and,  throogfa  the  direction  of  Providence, 
the  pasaon  finally  predominant  was  generally  fin 
Toorable  to  the  public  good. 

So  we  then  mean  to  admit,  that  the  Almighty 
approves  of  these  excesses  in  individuals,  by  which 
his  wisdom  often  works  for  the  general  benefit? 
God  forbid!  Nothing  surely  could  be  less  ap- 
proved by  Him,  than  the  licentiousness  and  cruelty 
of  our  eighth  Henry,  though  He  over-ruled  those 
enormities  for  the  advantages  of  the  communi^, 
and  employed  them,  as  Us  instruments,  for  restor- 
ing good  government,  and  for  introducing^  and  at 
length  establishing  the  Reformatioo.  England  en- 
joys the  inestimable  blessings  but  the  monarch  is 
not  the  less  responsible  personally  for  his  crimes. 
We  are  equally  certain,  that  God  did  not  approve 
of  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Alexander,  or  of  his 
incredible  acquisition  of  territory  by  means  of  un- 
just wars.  Yet,  fit>m  that  ambition,  those  wars, 
and  those  conquests,  how  mu<ji  may  the  condition 
of  mankind  have  been  meliorated  ?  The  natural 
humanity  of  this  hero,  which  he  had  improved  by 
the  study  of  [jitlosophy  under  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  in  the  world,  disposed  him  to  turn  his 
conquests  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  He  founded 
ssfeatj  dties,  says  his  historian,  so  situated  as  to 
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promote  eommerce  Mid  diftise  ciTiliaatioa.  PIa« 
torch  ^  obsenresy  that  had  those  nationt  not  been 
donquered,  Egypt  would  have  had  no  Alexandriay 
Mesopotamia  no  Seleocia.  He  also  infiNrms  0% 
that  Alexander  introduced  marriage  into  one  000- 
quered  country,  and  agriculture  into  another;  that 
cme  barbarous  nation,  which  used  to  eat  their 
parents,  was  led  by  him  to  reverence  and  maintain 
them ;  that  he  taught  the  Persians  to  respect  and 
not  to  marry  their  mothers ;  the  Scythians  to  bury» 
and  not  to  eat  their  dead. 

There  was,  on  the  wlu^,  something  so  extr»> 
ordinary  in  the  career  of  this  monarch,  and  in  the 
results  to  which  it  led,  that  his  historian  Anrian, 
amidst  all  the  darkness  of  Paganism,  was  induced 
to  say,  that  Alexander  seemed  to  have  been  given  to 
the  world  by  a  peculiar  dispensation  of  Providence. 

Did  the  same  just  Providence  approve  of  the 
usurpation  of  Augustus  over  his  fallen  country  ? 
No ;  -^but  Providence  employed  it  as  the  means  of 
restoring  peace  to  remote  provinces,  which  the 
tyrannical  republic  had  so  long  harsssed  and  o|>> 
pressed ;  an^  also,  of  establishing  a  general  uni- 
formity of  law,  and  a  facility  of  intercourse^  be- 
tween nation  and  nation,  which  were  signally 
subservient  to  the  diffusion  of  that  divine  religion, 
which  was  so  soon  to  enlighten  and  to  bless  man- 
kind. 

To  adduce  one  or  two  instances  roore^  wlusre 
thousands  might  be  adduced.  —  Did  the  Almighty 
approve  those  frantic  wars,  which  arrogated  to 

•  Quoted  by  QiUiet,  vol.  iii»  p,  8S5. 
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Acnuel^w  the  name  of  hoU^T  Yet,  with  dl  the 
caOmvaganoe  of  the  enterprise^  and  the  minoiit 
fiukne  which  attended  its  execotion,  many  bene* 
ficial  consequences,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
were  permitted,  incidentally,  to  grow  oot  of  thenu 
The  Crosaders,  zs  dieir  historians  demonstrate  *, 
behdd  in  their  march  countries  in  which  civilis- 
ation had  made  a  greater  pr(f;ress  than  in  their 
own.  They  saw  foreign  manufactures  in  a  state 
of  improvement  to  which  they  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed at  home.  They  perceived  remains  of  know* 
ledge  in  the  East,  of  which  Europe  had  almost  lost 
u^Am  Their  native  prgudioes  were  diminished  in 
witnessing  improvements  to  which  the  state  of  their 
own  country  presented  ccmqparative  barbarity. 
The  first  fiunt  gleam  of  light  dawned  on  them, 
the  first  perceptions  of  taste  and  el^ance  were 
awakened,  and  the  first  rudiments  of  many  an  art 
were  communicated  to  them,  by  this  personal  ac* 
qoaintance  with  more  polished  countries.  Their 
vriews  of  commerce  were  improved,  and  their  means 
of  extending  it  were  enlarged. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  excess 
U>  which  the  popes  carried  their  usurpation,  and 
the  Bomish  clergy  their  corruptions,  was,  by  the 
Providence  of  God,  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
Befiirmation.  The  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
die  Turks^  though,  in  itself  a  most  deplorable 
aeeneof  crimes  mA  calamities,  became  theocca» 
Hon  of  most  important  benefits  to  our  countries 
by  oompeUing  the  only  accomplished  sdiolars  then 

*  See  e^edaDy  Robcrtwiff  State  of  Europe. 
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in  the  world  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  wester  parts 
of  Europe.  To  these  countries  they  carried  with 
them  the  Greek  language,  which  ere  long  proved 
one  of  the  providential  means  of  introducing  the 
most  important  event  that  has  occurred  since  the 
first  establishment  of  Christianity. 

May  we  not  now  add  to  the  number  of  instances 
in  which  Providence  has  over*ru]ed  the  crimes  of 
men  for  good,  a  recent  exemplification  of  the  doc- 
trine, in  the  ambition  of  that  person,  who,  by  his 
unjust  assumption  of  imperial  power  in  a  neigh- 
bouring nation,  has,  though  unintentionally,  almost 
annihilated  the  wild  outcry  of  false  liberty,  and  the 
clamour  of  mad  democracy  ? 

All  those  contingent  events  which  lie  without 
the  limits  and  calculation  of  human  foresight, — all 
those  variable  loose  uncertainties  which  men  call 
chance, — has  God  taken  under  his  own  certain  dis- 
posal and  absolute  control.  To  reduce  uncer* 
tainty  to  method,  confusion  to  arrangement,  and 
contingency  to  order,  is  solely  the  prerogative  of 
Almighty  power. 

Nothing  can  be  further  fi*om  the  intention  of 
these  remarks  than  to  countenance,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  doctrine  of  optimism  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Pope.  Far  be  it 
from  the  writer  to  intimate  that  the  good  which 
has  thus  providentially  been  produced  out  of  evil, 
is  greater  than  the  good  which  would  have  been 
produced  had  no  such  evU  been  committed ;  or  to 
insinuate,  that  the  crimes  of  men  do  not  diminish 
the  quantitity  of  good  which  is  enjoyed. 
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woukl,  indeed)  be  to  furnish  an  apology  for  vice. 
That  God  am  and  does  bring  good  out  of  evU  is 
uoqaestionably  true;  but  to  afBrm  that  he  brings 
more,  or  so  much  good  out  of  evil  as  he  would 
have  brought  out  of  good,  had  good  been  prac- 
tised, would  be  indeed  a  dangerous  position. 

I^  therefore,  God  often  *<  educes  good  from  ill,'* 
yet  man  has  no  right  to  count  upon  his  always 
doing  it,  in  the  same  dqpree  in  which  he  appoints 
that  good  shall  be  productive  of  good.  To  re- 
same  the  illustration,  therefore,  from  a  few  of  the 
instances  already  adduced, — what  an  extensive 
Uessing  might  Alexander,  had  he  acted  with  other 
views  and  to  other  ends,  have  proved  to  that 
world,  whose  hi4>piness  he  impaired  by  his  arobi- 
tioD,  and  whose  morals  he  corrupted  by  his  ex- 
ample !  —  How  much  more  eflRectually,  and  imme- 
diately, might  the  Reformation  have  been  promoted, 
had  Henry,  laying  aside  the  blindness  of  prejudice, 
and  subduing  the  turbulence  of  passion,  been  the 
aealoos  and  consistent  supporter  of  tlie  Protestant 
caose;  the  virtuous  husband  of  one  virtuous  wife, 
and  the  parent  of  children  all  educated  in  the  sound 
principles  of  the  Reformation  !  ^~  Again,  had  the 
popeseffectnally  reformed  themselves,  howmigbt  the 
unity  of  the  church  have  been  promoted ;  and  even 
die  srhimnfi,  which  have  arisen  in  Protestant  com- 
munities, been  diminished !  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  recapitulate  other  instances ;  these,  it  is  pre- 
somed,  being  abundantly  sufficient  to  obviate  any 
charge  of  the  most  distant  approach  towards  the 
firtal  doctrine  of  Nccessi^. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

ON  THB  DISTlNOUiaHINO  CKARAOTSRS  OP 

CHRISTIANITY. 

The  great  leading  truths  of  Scripture  are  few  in 
number,  though  the   spirit  of  them   is  diffiised 
through  every  page.  —  The  being  and  attributes 
of  the  Almighty ;  the  spiritual  worship  which  he 
requires;  the  introduction  of  natural  and  mond 
evil  into  the  world ;  the  restoration  of  man ;  the 
life,  death,  character,  and  offices  of  the  Redeemer; 
the  holy  example  he  has  given  us ;  the  divine  sjrs^ 
tem  of  ethics  which  he  has  bequeathed  us;  the  aiHiil 
sanctions  with  which  they  are  enforced ;  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  eternal  world ;  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance; the  pardon  of  sin  through  faith  in  a  Redeemer; 
the  offer  of  divine  assistance ;  and  the  promise  of 
eternal  life.     The  Scripture  describes  a  multitude 
of  persons  who  exemplify  its  truths ;  whose  lives 
bear  testimony  to  the  perfection  of  the  divine  law ; 
and  whose  characters,  however  clouded  with  in* 
firmity,  and  subject  to  temptation,  yet,  acting  under 
its  authority  and  influence,  evince,  by  the  general 
tenour  of  their  conduct,  that  they  really  embf«oed 
religion  as  a  governing  principle  of  the  heart,  and 
as  the  motive  to  all  virtue  in  the  life. 

In  forming  the  mind  of  the  royal  pupil,  aa 
early  introduction  to  these  Scriptures,  the  depoail* 
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€■7  cf  sach  important  tmths,  will  doubdess  be 
ooDsidered  as  a  matter  of  prime  oonoeni.  And, 
as  bar  miod  opois,  it  will  be  tboiight  necessary  to 
point  oat  to  her  how  cme  great  event  led  to  an- 
otber  still  greater;  till  at  length  we  see  a  series 
accomplished,  and  an  immovable  fbmxlation  laid 
lor  oar  fiuth  and  hope^  which  indades  every  essen- 
tial principle  of  moral  virtue  and  gamine  happi- 


To  have  given  roles  for  moral  conduct  might 
appear,  to  mere  hmnan  wisdom,  the  aptest  method 
of  improving  our  nature.  And,  accordingly,  we 
find  such  a  course  generally  pursued  by  the  an- 
cient mcNralists,  both  ^rf*  Greece  and  Asia.  Of  this, 
it  is  not  the  least  inconvenient  result,  that  rules 
most  be  multiplied  to  a  degree  the  most  burden- 
sooie  and  perplexing.  And  there  would  be,  after 
aD,  a  necessity  for  incessant  alteration,  as  the  rules 
of  one  age  could  not  be  expected  to  correspcmd 
with  the  manners  of  another.  This  inconvenience 
m^fat,  perhaps,  in  some  d^ree  be  avoided,  by  en- 
tailing on  a  people  an  undeviating  sameness  of 
manners.  But,  even  when  this  has  been  effected, 
bow  oppressively  minute,  and  how  disgustin^y 
trivial  are  the  authorised  codes  of  instruction !  Of 
this^  every  fiesh  translation  from  the  moral  writ- 
ing of  the  East  is  an  exemplification ;  as  if  the 
n^Bd  could  be  made  pure  by  overloading  the 

memory  ! 

It  b  one  of  the  perfections  of  revealed  religion, 

diat,  instead  of  multiplying  rules,  it  establishes 

{Nrincqples.     It  traces  iq>  right  ocmdoct  into  a  few 
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radical  dispositions,  which^  when  OQoe  ibUy 
fonned,  are  the  natural  sources  of  correyoBdcDt 
temper  and  action.  To  implant  these  disposition^ 
then,  is  the  leading  object  of  what  we  may  venture 
to  call  the  Scripture  philosophy.  And  as  the  heart 
must  be  the  seat  of  that  which  is  to  influence  the 
whole  man,  so  it  is  chiefly  to  the  heart  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  address  themselves.  Their  object 
b  to  make  us  Ifwe  what  is  rights  rather  than  to 
occupy  our  understandings  with  its  theory*  Knam^ 
ledge  puffeih  up^  says  one  of  our  divine  instructors, 
but  it  is  Love  that  edifieth.  And  the  principle 
which  is  here  assumed  will  be  found  most  strictly 
true,  that  if  a  love  of  goodness  be  once  thoroughly 
implanted,  we  shall  not  need  many  rules ;  but  we 
shall  act  aright  from  what  we  may  almost  call  a 
noble  kind  of  instinct  **  If  thine  eye  be  single^** 
says  our  Saviour,  ^*  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full 
of  light"  Our  religion,  as  taught  in  the  Scrip* 
ture,  does,  in  this  very  instance,  evince  its  heavenly 
origin.  St.  Paul,  whose  peculiar  province  it  seems 
to  have  been  to  explain,  as  it  were  scientifically, 
the  great  doctrines  of  his  Master,  gives  us  a  defi* 
nition  of  Christianity,  which  out-does  at  once  in 
brevity,  in  fulness,  and  even  in  systematic  ejuict-- 
ness,  all  which  has  been  achieved  in  the  art  of  epit- 
omising, by  the  greatest  masters  of  human  science^ 
—  Faith  vAich  worketh  by  laoe. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  this  expres- 
sion substantially  contains  the  whole  scope  and 
tenour  of  both  Testaments ;  the  substance  of  all 
morality,  and  the  very  life  and  soul  of  hu- 
man virtue  and  happmess.    A  want  of  atteotioo 
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to  what  St  Pajol  mems  by  faoAt  too  generalty 
makes  die  sense  of  the  pmssi^  be  overlooked. 
Bat  the  wdl-directed  stndeat  will  disoem,  that 
St.  Paoi  assumes  exactly  what  has  been  intimaled 
sbove^  that  CSod's  olgect  in  Revelatioii  is  not 
meni^  to  ooovey  his  ttvi^  but  also  to  manifest 
Mmse^s  not  wferA^  to  promulgate  laws  fi>r  le- 
stnining  or  regnlating  oonduct»  but  to  dii^lay  his 
omm  natm:e  and  attributes,  so  as  to  bnng  back 
to  himsdf  die  hearts  and  affections  cf  fiJlen  man ; 
and  thal^  accordingly,  he  means  by  fidth,  the  ^fec- 
toal  and  in^ressive  af^fuehension  of  God,  thus 
aanifested.  In  his  language,  it  is  not  a  notkm  of 
die  intdlect,  nor  a  tradition  coldly  residing  in  die 
recollection,  which  the  Scriptures  exhibit,  but  an 
actnal  persuasion  of  the  divine  realiUes.  It  is,  in 
short,  such  a  convicUon  of  what  is  revealed,  as 
gives  it  an  ^caqr  equal,  for  every  practical  pur- 
pose, to  that  which  is  derived  through  the  evidoice 
of  oar  soises. 

Faith,  then,  in  St.  Paul's  language,  is  religion 
in  its  simplest,  inward  principle.  It  is  the  deep 
and  efficacioos  impression,  which  the  manifestadcm 
of  God,  made  to  us  in  the  Scnptore;,  ought  in  all 
reason  to  produce  in  our  hearts ;  but  which  it  does 
not  produce  until,  in  answer  to  our  earnest  prayer, 
his  holy  Spirit  *' opens,  as  it  were,  our  hearts," 
to  peo»ve  the  thii^  which  are  thus  presented  to 
our  minds.  When  the  unseen  realides  of  religicm 
are  able  to  do  more  with  us  than  the  tempting  ob- 
ject of  this  visible  world,  thai,  and  not  before,  is 
the  divine  grace  <^  faith  really  formed  within  us. 

I.  2 
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That  this  is  the  scriptural  idea  of  fidtb,  will 
appear  at  once  from  a  perusal  of  that  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  Scripture,  the  eleventh  chapter 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  definition,  with  which  the 
chapter  commences,  states  this  precise  notion :  — 
**  Faith  is  the  substantiation  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  demonstration  of  things  not  seen."  *  And  the 
instances  adduced  are  most  satisfactory  exemplifi* 
cations.  *^  By  fiiith,  Noah,  being  warned  of  God 
of  things  not  seen  as  yet,  being  moved  with  fisar, 
prepared  an  ark,'*  &c.  ^  By  faith,  Moses  forsook 
Egypt,  not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  king,  for  he 
endured  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible."  **  With 
the  heart,"  says  St  Paul,  ^*man  believeth  unto 
righteousness ; "  that  is,  when  the  infinitely  awfiil 
and  inexpressibly  engaging  views  of  God,  mani- 
festing  himself  in  the  Scripture,  as  our  Creator, 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  really  and  eflfectuaUj 
impress  themselves  on  our  hearts  so  as  to  become 
the  paramount  principle  of  inward  and  outward 
conduct;*  then,  and  not  before,  we  are,  in  the 
Scripture  sense,  believers.  And  this  fidth,  if  real, 
must  produce  love;  for,  when  our  minds  and 
hearts  are  thus  impressed,  our  affections  most  of 
necessity  yield  to  that  impression.  If  virtue,  said 
a  heathen,  could  be  seen  with  human  eyes,  what 
astonishing  love  would  it  excite  in  us  I  St*  Paul's 
divine  faith  realises  this  very  idea*    If  Moses  ** 


*  I  thus  venture  to  strengthen  the  expressions  in  the 
authorised  translation,  in  order  to  convey  some  clearer  idea 
of  the  original  terms ;  which,  as  the  best  critics  allow,  have, 
perhaps,  a  force  to  which  no  English  words  can  do  justice. 
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dBvcd  m  sgeimg  him  wlio  is  niTuibl^''  it  coidd  aolj 
be»  becsDse,  in  scaag  God,  he  behdd  what  filkd 
«p  hs  whole  sooly  and  so  engaged  his  hopes  and 
fenn^  Imt,  abofe  aDy  his  lote^  as  to  raise  him  abore 
the  low  aDnrements  of  the  world,  and  the  pony 
of  mortals.  It  b  said  of  him,  that  **  he 
eren  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater 
than  the  treasores  of  Egypt; "  a  preference 
wlucfa  implies  the  strongest  agffeetiomj  as  wdl  as  the 
drfpest  comaetion^  His  case,  then,  dearly  illos- 
tnies  what  St,  Fnd  says  iXfatHk  working  Ig  loee  i 
ki.  .p(»«i»«m  of  God  bdDg  so  deep  «>d  liTdj. 
as  to  fix  his  siqireme  love  on  that  supreme 


whidi  was  dms,  as  it  were,  Tiable  to  his 
;  the  cm  rent  of  his  tenqper,  and  the  coorse  of 
fcDowed  this  paramoont  direction  of 


The  Scripture^  dien,  in  reality,  does  not  somndi 
teaek  w  iioar  to  be  yirtnoos^  as^  if  we  comply  with 
its  inteotiaa,actnaIly  wuiies  ns  so.  It  is  Sl  PaoPs 
crgoaiait  through  the  Epistle  to  die  Romans,  that 
die  most  perfect  code  of  laws  whidi  conld 
given  would  fidl  infinitely  short  of  oar  exigen- 
if  k  only  gave  die  ndes,  withoot  inspiring  die 


The  law  of  Moses  had  affiarded  admiraWe 
WHwal  preoepts^  and  eren  the  si^es  of  the  heathen 
world  had  fcond  oot  many  excellent  maxims;  bat, 
an  inspiriting  principle^  by  whidi  men  mi^bt  be 
mode  to  lace  goodness  as  wdl  as  to  kmeno  it,  was 
dial  of  which  the  Gentiles,  and,  in  some  measure, 
the  Jiewa  abo^  stood  in  need.    And  to  fiimish  dus 

I.  S 
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principle  by  inspiring  such  a  faith  in  Ood,  as  mutt 
produce  love  to  Ood,  and,  by  producing  love  %o 
Oody  become  operative  in  every  species  of  virtue, 
is  avowedly  the  supreme  object  of  the  Oospel  of 
Christ. 

And  therefore  it  is,  that  the  Scripture  repre- 
sents to  us  JadSf  and  doctrines  founded  on  facts 
rather  than  theoriei ;  because  facts  are  alone  fitted 
to  work  on  the  heart.  In  theories,  the  under- 
standing acts  for  itself;  in  apprehending  facts,  it 
acts  subserviently  to  the  higher  powers  of  the 
soul,  merely  furnishing  to  the  affections  those  ob- 
jects for  which  they  naturally  look;  and  distin- 
guishing false  and  seductive  appearances  from  real 
sources  of  delight  and  comfort.  In  this  way  the 
sacred  Scriptures  make  the  fullest  use  of  oar  ra- 
tional powers,  uniformly  presenting  such  facta  as 
grow  clearer  the  more  severely  they  are  examined : 
completely  satisfying  our  understandings  as  to 
their  aptness  to  the  great  purpose  of  working  on 
our  hearts,  and,  on  the  whole,  making  our  reli- 
gion as  reasonable,  as  if,  like  mathematical  tmtb, 
it  had  been  exclusively  addressed  to  oar  intellect ; 
while  its  influence  on  the  rightly  disposed  heart 
gives  such  an  inward  proof  of  its  divini^  as  no 
merely  rational  schen^e  could,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  possess. 

Let,  then,  the  royal  pupil  be  carefully  taogbt, 
that  Christianity  is  not  to  be  examined,  nor  the 
sacred  Scriptures  perused  as  if  they  were  merely 
to  be  believed,  and  remembered,  and  held  in  ipe- 
ottlative  reverence.  But,  let  it  rather  be  impressed 
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Upon  lier,  that  the  Holy  Scriptares  are  God'g  great 
means  of  prodiidng  in  her  heart  that  awe  of  his 
presoio^  that  reverence  of  his  majesty,  that  de- 
light in  his  infinite  perfections,  that  pracdcal,  a£feo- 
tionate  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  and  of 
Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent,  which  constitutes 
the  resf,  Aepetuxy  the  strength^  the  light,  the  cof»- 
Milatum  of  every  soul  which  attains  to  it.  Let  her 
be  tau^t  to  regard  the  oracles  of  God  not 
merely  as  a  light  to  guide  her  stq>s,  but  as  a  sacred 
fire  to  animate  and  invigorate  her  inmost  souL 
A  purifying  flame,  like  that  upon  the  altar,  firom 
whence  the  seraph  conveyed  the  coal  to  the  lips 
of  the  proph^  who  cried  out,  ^  Lo  I  this  hath 
touched  my  lips,  and  mine  iniquity  is  taken  away, 
and  my  sin  is  purged." 

That  fear  of  God,  which  the  Scripture,  uriien 
used  as  it  ought,  never  faib  to  inspire,  is  felt  by 
the  possessor  to  be  essential  wisdom;  and  that  love 
of  God,  which  it  is  no  less  fitted  to  excite,  is 
equally  acknowledged  by  him  whom  it  influences, 
to  be  at  once  essential  virtue  and  essential  ha{V 
{Muess;  and  both  united,  are  found  to  be  that 
pure  element  in  which  rational  intelligences  are 
fermed  to  live,  and  out  of  which  they  must  ever  be 
perturbed  and  miserable. 

But  to  make  the  Scripture  thus  eflScacious,  it 
must  be  studied  according  to  the  will  of  him  who 
gave  it.  It  is  said  of  our  Saviour  in  the  instance 
of  his  disciples,  —  *'  Then  opened  he  their  under- 
ttuidings,  that  they  might  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures;'' and  it  is  said  of  Lydia,  St  Foul's  first 
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convert  at  Philippi,  ^'  That  the  Lord  opened  her 
heart,  to  attend  to  the  things  which  were  spoken 
of  Paul."  We  read  of  others  of  whom  it  is 
observed,  *^  The  Gospel  was  preached,  but  it  did 
not  profit  them,  because  it  was  not  mixed  with 
fisdth  in  them  that  heard  it"  What  follows? 
evidently,  that  the  Scripture,  to  be  read  eflfeo- 
tually,  must  be  read  devoutly ;  with  earnest  and 
constant  prayer  to  him  whose  word  it  is,  that  he 
would  so  impress  it  on  our  hearts,  by  his  good 
spirit,  that  it  may  indeed  become  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation.  **  If  any  man  lack  wisdom, 
let  him  ask  it  of  God,"  says  St.  James,  ^  who 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not, 
and  it  shall  be  given  him." 

But,  one  grand  peculiarity  of  Christiani^ 
remains  to  be  mentioned,  —  that  it  addresses  us 
not  merely  as  ignorant,  but  as  prejudiced  and 
corrupt;  as  needing  not  merely  instruction,  but 
reformation.  This  reformation  can  be  accom- 
plished, these  prejudices  and  these  corruptions 
can  be  removed,  only  by  divine  power.  It  is  a 
new  creation  of  the  soul,  requiring,  no  less  than  its 
original  formation,  the  hand  of  the  divine  artificer. 
**  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
spirit  of  God;  they  are  foolishness  unto  him.'* 
God  must  reveal  them  by  his  spirit;  he  must  pro- 
duce  the  disposition  to  receive  them. 

To  this  end  no  kind  of  previous  knowledge  is 
•more  conducive  than  the  knowledge  of  ourselves 
as  fiiUen,  depraved,  and  helpless  creatures;  and, 
therefore,  absolutely  requiring  some  such  gat- 
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cioos  interposition  in  our  &voar  as  that  which  the 
Scripture  offers.  Exactly  as  the  malady  is  felt, 
will  the  remedy  be  valued ;  and,  consequently,  no 
instruction  can  be  more  indispensable  for  the 
royal  pupil  than  that  which  tends  to  impress  on 
•her  mind,  that  in  this  respect  she  stands  on  a 
level  with  the  meanest  of  her  fellow-creatures. 
That  from  the  natural  corruption  of  every  human 
heart,  whatever  amiable  qualities  an  individual 
may  possess,  each  carries  about  with  him  a  root  of 
bitterness,  which,  if  not  counteracted  by  the  above 
means,  will  spread  itself  through  the  whole  soul, 
dis6gure  the  character,  and  disorder  the  life ;  that 
this  malignant  principle,  while  predominant,  will 
admit  but  of  a  shadowy  and  delusive  semblance  of 
▼iitae  which  temptation  ever  dissipates,  and  from 
which  the  heart  never  receives  solid  comibrt. 
Who  can  enumerate  the  hourly  calamities  which 
the  proud,  the  self-willed,  the  voluptuous,  are  in- 
flicting on  themselves ;  which  rend  and  lacerate  the 
bosom,  while  no  eye  perceives  it?  Who  can 
express  the  daily  disappointment,  the  alternate 
fever  and  lassitude  of  him,  whose  heart  knows  of 
no  rest,  but  what  this  disordered  world  cao. 
afibrd? 

Who  then  is  happy  ?  He  alone,  whether  prince 
or  subject,  who,  through  the  powerful  and  salutary 
influence  of  revealed  religion  on  his  heart,  is  so 
impressed  with  things  invisible,  as  to  rise  superior 
to  the  viscissitudes  of  mortality;  who  so  believes 
and  feels  what  is  contained  in  the  Bible,  as  to 
make  God  his  refuge,  his  Saviour  his  trust,  and 
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true  practical  holiness  the  chief  object  of  his  pur- 
suit To  such  a  one,  his  Bible  and  his  closet  are 
a  counterpoise  to  all  the  trials  and  the  violence  to 
which  he  may  be  exposed.  **  Thou  shalt  hide 
them  privily,"  says  the  Psalmist,  ^*  by  thine  own 
presence,  from  the  provoking  of  all  men;  thou 
shalt  keep  them  secretly  in  thy  pavilion  from  the 
strife  of  tongue  s.** 
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sun,  is  distinctly  seen,  while  intermediate  tracts 
are  involved  in  impenetrable  mist. 

Against  the  authority  of  this  most  interesting 
volume,  numberless  objections  have  been  raised. 
But,  who  has  yet  clearly  and  satisfactorily  shown 
•  how  its  existence,  in  the  form  it  bears,  can  be 
rationally  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  of  its 
spuriousness  ?  That  a  series  of  records  originating 
so  variously  both  as  to  time,  occasion,  and  cir- 
cumstance, should  involve  some  obscurity  or  diffi- 
culty, or  even,  in  some  instances,  apparent  incon- 
gruity, is  surely  no  cause  of  wonder;  and  that 
tfiese  should  be  dwelt  upon,  and  exaggerated,  by 
persons  hostile  to  the  principles  which  the  volume 
contains,  and  which  its  truth  would  establish,  is 
most  natural.  But,  which  of  those  objectors  has 
ever  been  able  to  substitute  a  system  less  liable  to 
objection  ?  Have  any  of  them  given  a  saUsfactory 
solution  of  the  unparalleled  difficulties  which 
clog  their  hypothesis  ?  Which  of  them  has  even 
attempted  fully  to  explain  the  simple  phenomenon 
of  such  a  volume  being  in  the  world,  on  the  sup- 
position of  fabrication  or  imposture  ? 

This  book  divides  itself  into  two  great  portions, 
the  fiirst  containing  the  account  of  a  preparatory 
religion,  given  to  a  single  nation;  the  latter  de- 
scribing the  completion  of  the  scheme,  so  &r  as  to 
fit  this  religion  for  general  benefit,  and  unlimited 
diffiision. 

Respecting  the  first  great  portion,  which  we 
call  the  Old  Testament,  the  lending  features  ap- 
pear  peculiarly  striking.      In   this   book  alone, 
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daring  those  ages,  was  maintained  the  first  great 

truth,  of  there  being  onfy  one  living  and  true  Gods 

which,  though  now  so  uniyersally  acknowledged, 

was  then  unconceived  by  the  politest  nations  and 

most  accomplished  philosophers.     And  respecting 

both  portions   of  thb   book,   but   especially  the 

latter,  known  by  the  name  of  the  New  Testament, 

this  no  less  interesting  remark  is  to  be  made,  that, 

in  every  essential  point,  nearly  the  same  view  is 

taken  of  man's  weaknesses  and  wants,  of  the  nature 

of  the  human  mind,  and  what  is  necessary  to  its 

ease  and  comfort,  as  is  taken  by  the  wisest  heathen 

philosophers;  with  this  most  important  difierence, 

however,  that  the  chief  good  of  man,  that  pyre 

perennial  mental  happiness^  about  which  they  so 

moch   discoursed,   after   which   they   so   eagerly 

panted,  but  of  which  they  so  confessedly  fiiiled,  is 

here  spoken  of  substantially,  in  their  notion  of  it, 

as  a  blessing  actually  possessed^  and  the  feeling  of 

it  described  in  such  language  as  bears,  so  fiir  as  it 

is  possible  for  human   expressions  to  bear,   the 

stamp    of   conscious    truth    and   unsophisticated 

nature. 

May  we  be  allowed,  in  this  connection,  to  give 
a  superficial  sketch  of  the  defects  in  the  system  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  ?  The  belief  in  a  life  to 
cxHne  was  confined  to  a  few,  and  even  in  them  this 
bdief  was  highly  defective.  Those  who  asserted 
it,  maintained  it  only  in  a  speculative  and  sceptical 
way;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  produce  an 
instance  of  their  using  any  doctrine  of  rewards 
aad  punishments  in  a  future  state,  as  their  inslrun 
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tneni  in  promoting  virtue.  They  decorated  their 
system  with  beautiful  sayingsy  on  the  immortelity 
of  the  soul ;  but  they  did  not  support  it  upon  this 
basis.  There  was,  therefore,  no  foundation,  to 
their  fabric.  Poetry^  indeed,  had  her  Elysium 
and  her  Tartarus.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
phihtophy  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  proportion  as 
it  advanced,  diminished  the  strength  of  the  irn* 
pression  which  the  poets  had  made  on  the  minds 
of  the  vulgar ;  and  thus  the  very  religion  of  the 
sages  tended  to  lessen  among  the  people  the  sense 
of  a  future  responsibility. 

The  ancient  philosophers  had  no  idea  of  what 
we  designate  by  the  name  of  the  grace  atuL  mercy 
of  God.  They  had  some  conception  of  his 
bounty,  of  his  providential  care,  of  all  his  natural 
perfections,  and  of  some  even  of  his  moral  exceU 
lencies;  for  example,  of  his  benevolence  and 
justiee.  But  their  united  wisdom  never  framed  a 
sentence  like  that  in  which  the  true  God  was  re- 
vealed to  Moses :  **  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  forgiving  iniquity,  trans- 
gression, and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear 
the  guilty.''  It  is  on  this  part  of  the  character  of 
God  that  the  Scripture  is  so  abundantly  full* 
This  ignorance  of  the  mercy  of  God  associated 
itself  in  the  Heathens,  with  much  other  religious 
and  moral  blindness.  From  this  ignorance,  that 
God  was  merciful,  their  only  means  of  persuading 
themselves  that  they  were  in  his  favour,  was  to 
assume  that  they  were  upright.  And  who  can 
estimate  the  moral  consequences  of  an  habitual 
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cfiirt  k>  rqprawnt  to  ounelTes  all  oar  own 
tions  as  not  hoTing  any  of  the  gnik  of  aiiiy  and  aa 
Dol  impeachiiiff  our  ^l*^»««  to  th^  justice  of  th^ 
AloHgbtjr?  llie  lofty  sentiinenty  that  they  were 
thctnaelves  a  species  of  gpds,  was  somettnies  re- 
torted to^  at  oooe  as  a  source  of  self-complaoeo^, 
sod  as  the  soppoaed  means  of  virtue.  The  Stoic 
sBfected  to  rise  superior  to  the  temptatioos  of  the 
body,  to  soar  above  all  sense  of  guilt,  and  all 
dreiid  of  pain,  by  the  aid  of  an  estraragant,  and 
slmost  atheistical  sentiment,  which  was  opposite  to 
cotpmon  sense,  and  subversive  of  aU  true  humility,  a 
qnaUty  which  is  the  very  basb  of  Christian  virtue. 
He  was  his  own  god:  for  he  assumed  to  himself 
to  be  aUe,  by  his  own  strength,  if  he  would  but 
escrt  it,  to  triumph  over  fortune;  in  other  words, 
over  Providenoe^  over  pain,  fear,  and  death  itielf ; 
and  to  rise,  by  the  same  strength,  into  a  participa- 
tioa  of  the  nature  of  the  Eternal.  Thus,  as  an 
eflsinent  writer  has  observed,  '*  those  who  endear- 
voored  to  cure  voluptuousness,  resorted  to  pride 
as  the  means  of  virtue.''  In  the  latter  ages, 
!tmW*^  not  a  few  appear  to  have  been  at  once 
dated  by  Stoical  pride,  and  dissolved  in  Epi- 
cnrean  luxury. 

Their  doctrine  even  of  a  Providence,  connected 
as  it  was  with  the  merely  mundane  system,  led  to 
much  misconception  of  the  nature  of  true  morality, 
and  to  gross  superstition.  From  ignorance  of 
future  retribution,  they  imagined  that  virtue  and 
vice  received  their  exact  recompense  here.  They 
were  religious,  therefore^  Qven  to  superstition,  in 
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assuming  the  existence  of  providential  interferences 
in  the  case  of  the  commission  of  palpable  crimes ; 
and  they  were  tempted  to  esteem  those  actions, 
however  sinful,  to  be  no  offences  against  Ood* 
which  God  did  not  mark  by  some  temporal 
punishment  * 

Such  appear  to  have  been  some  of  the  chief  defi* 
ciencies  of  the  heathen  system;  a  system  which 
strongly  points  out  the  want  of  such  a  light  as  that 
which  the  Gospel  affords.  The  philosophers  them« 
selves  seemed  conscious  of  some  great  defect ;  and 
thus  the  very  revelation  which  Christianity  has  fur- 
nished supplied  all  that  was  necessary  to  man, 
and  comes  recommended  by  the  acknowledged 
occasion  for  it. 

How  striking  are  the  peculiarities,  how  obvious 
the  superiority,  which,  even  on  a  first  attentive 
perusal,  fill  the  mind  of  the  serious  reader  of  the 
Scripture  I  But  what  infidel  writer  has  so  much 
as  taken  its  most  obvious  facts  into  sober  con- 
sideration ?  who  has  attempted  to  explain  how  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  should  difler  as 
they  have  done  from  all  the  writers  in  the  world* 
not  only  in  maintaining  so  pure  a  theology* 
but  in  connecting  with  it  a  national  history, 
through  which  that  theology  passes  as  a  chain, 
binding  together  and  identifying  itself  with  their 
whole  system,  civil  and  religious  ?  This  hbtory* 
involving  supernatural  events,  may  be  a  reason 

*  A  striking  instance  of  this  ditpofition  to  Bbuie  the 
doctrine  of  Providence  wai  exhibited  in  the  speech  of  Nicim 
to  his  soldiers,  after  they  were  defeated  at  Hyracuse. 
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w^tbewilftd  inftddislMridvqectitwitkMiCeicniif- 
■iitirm  But  let  kim  who  pretends  to  tandoiuv 
attentivdy  oonsider  these  leomia,  and  try  if  he 
Gsn  pnyecfc  even  «a  ootluie  ef  Jewish  Ustcury,  ficmn 
whidi  those  nineidoos  intieiposkions  shall  be 
oonsistesdy  excluded.  There  are  ficts  in  diis 
BSiTBtioB  which  cannot  be  disputed:  die  Jews 
neoesaarily  haring  a  history  as  well  as  other 
wtiops.  Let  the  sober  infidel,  then,  endeaTOor  to 
nake  out  ibr  them  an  hypodietic  history,  in  which, 
kaving  out  ewy  thing  niiracolons,  all  the  seL& 
evident  phenomena  shall  be  aocounted  for  with 
philosophic  plaiisibility.  If  diis  be  possible,  why 
has  it  not  been  attempted  ?  But  if  this  be  really 
impuHeticable,  I  mean  if  diese  events  do  actually 
so  make  up  the  body  of  their  national  historjfc,  that 
no  hisliHy  would  be  left,  if  they  were  to  be  taken 
away,  then  let  some  fiuther  theory  be  devised, 
to  ewplain  how  a  history  thus  exclusively  strange^ 
should  stand  connected  with  a  theology  as  exdu* 
sivdy  true.  Let  the  sober  deist  proves  if  he 
can,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  God  of  nature  to 
distinguish,  by  such  extraordinary  interferences, 
that  nation  which  alone,  of  all  the  nations  of  die 
eard^  acknowledged  him;  or  let  him  separate,  if 
he  be  able,  that  nadonal  recognition  of  the  true 
God  from  their  belief  of  those  distinguishing 
ialerposition&  If  they  alone  acknowledged  the 
i^^tfiil  sovereign  of  the  universe,  who  believed 
ihat  that  sovereign  had  signally  manifested  himself 
in  their  behall^  can  the  deist  show  diat  the  belief 
of  the  events  wi«  not  essential  tathe  acknovdedg* 

TOL.  VI.  M 
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ment  of  the  supposed  author  of  them  ?  Or  will 
he  assert,  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  truth 
amongst  that  people,  who  have  since  actually 
communicated  it  to  so  many  other  men,  perhaps 
to  all,  deists  not  excepted,  who  really  do  embrace 
it;  I  say,  will  he  soberly  assert  that  such  a  pur- 
pose  did  not  justly  and  consistently  warrant  the 
very  kind  of  interposition  which  the  Jewish  his- 
tory presents  ? 

But  let  the  honest  infidel,  if  such  there  be,  take 
fiirther  into  the  account  the  manner  in  which  the 
maintainers  of  the  one  true  God  have  acted  upon 
that  belief.  Let  him  examine  the  principles  of 
the  Jewish  moralists^  and  see  where  else,  in  the 
ancient  world,  the  genuine  interests  of  virtue  are 
so  practically  provided  for.  Let  him  read  the 
sublime  and  most  cordial  effusions  of  the  Old 
Testament  poets^  and  say,  where  else  the  Author 
of  being,  and  of  all  good,  is  so  fully  recognised, 
or  so  suitably  adored?  Let  him  consider  the  ex- 
postulation of  the  prophets^  and  the  self-crimi- 
nating records  of  the  historian^  and  find  for  tiiem 
any  shadow  of  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Let  the  man  of  genius  observe  how  the  minds 
of  the  writers  were  elevated,  on  what  a  strong  and 
steady  pinion  they  soared.  Let  the  man  6f  virtue 
reflect  how  deeply  their  hearts  were  engaged; 
and  let  the  man  of  learning  compare  what  be 
reads  here  with  all  that  has  come  from  heathen 
poets,  sages,  or  lawgivers;  and  then,  let  it  be 
soberly  pronounced,  whether  it  is  conceivable  that 
all  this  should  exist,  without  some  adequate  cause^ 
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and  whedier  any  cause  can  be  so  ratioaally 
asH^ned,  as  diat  which  their  venerable  lavgirer 
has  himself  expfessed,  in  terms  the  most  critically 
apposite,  and  the  OKist  unafibctedly  impressive. 
^  Ask  nofr,"  says  he^  ^  of  the  days  that  are  past, 
vhich  were  befiire  thee,  since  the  day  that  God 
created  man  iqioo  earth;  and  adc  from  the  oat 
side  of  heaven  to  the  other,  whether  there  hath 
been  any  such  thing  as  tins  great  thing  is,  or  hath 
been  heard  like  it?  IMd  ever  people  hear  the  voice 
of  Giod,  spealdi^  CNit  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  as 
thou  hast  heard,  and  live?  or  as  God  assayed  to  go 
and  take  him  a  nation  firom  the  midst  of  another 
nation,  by  temptations,  by  signs,  and  by  wonders, 
and  by  war,  and  fay  an  oat-stretched  arm,  and  by 
great  terrors,  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  your 
God  did  for  jcn^  in  Egjrpt,  before  yoor  eyes? 
Unto  thee  it  was  shown  that  the  Lord  He  is 
God;  there  is  none  else  beside  him.  Know, 
therefixe^  this  day,  and  consider  it  in  thine  heart, 
that  the  Lord  He  is  God ;  in  heaven  above,  and 
npon  the  earth  beneath,  there  is  none  else.** 

If  such  be  the  inevitable  conclusion  respecting 
the  CHd  Testament,  how  much  more  irresistible 
most  be  the  impression  made  by  the  New  !  The 
pemliarity  which  was  adverted  to  above,  oug^t, 
even  in  the  eye  of  a  philosophical  enquirer,  to 
engage  deep  attention.  I  mean,  that  that  to  frfiich 
heathen  sages  pointed,  as  the  only  valuable  object 
of  human  pursuit,  is,  in  this  wonderful  volume, 
described  as  matter  cf . -possession.  Here,  and 
hoe  only,  amcMigst  all  the  records  of  human  feel- 
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iiig%  is  happiness  seriously  elaiiDcd,  aad  eonstsi- 
ently  exemplified.    To  the  importance  of  tbis 
point,  witness  is  borne  by  every  wish  which  a 
human  being  forms,  and  by  every  sigh  which 
heaves  his  bosoms     But,  it  is  a  toiXp  perhaps  not 
yet  sufficiently  adverted  to^  that  at  no  period  do 
heathen  sages  seem  so  strongly  to  have  felt  the 
utter  inefficiency  of  all  their  schemes  ibr  attaining 
this  object,  as  at  the  period  when  the  light  of 
Christianily  diffiised   itself   through    the    earth* 
Cicero,  that  brightest  of  Roman  luminaries,  had 
not  only  put  his  countrymen  in  possession  of  the 
substance  of  Grecian  wisdom,  to  which  his  own 
rich  eloquence  gave  new  force  and  lustre,  but  he 
had  added  thereto  the  deep  results  of  his  own  ob- 
servations, during  a  life  of  the  most  diversified 
experience,  in  a  period  the  nM)st  eventful.    And  to 
this  point  he  uniformly  brings  all  bis  disquisitions, 
that  man  can  only  be  happy  by  a  conquest  over 
himself;   by  some  energetic  principle  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  so  established  in  his  bosom,  as  to  make 
him   habitually  superior  to  every  wrong  passioa^ 
to  every  criminal  or  weak  desire,  to  the  attractions 
of  pleasure,  and  the  shocks  of  calamity.     But  it 
was  not  Cicero  only  who  rested  in  this  conclu- 
sion :    Horace,  the  gaiest  of  the  Latin  poeCa»  is 
little  less  explicit  in  his  acknowledgment,   tbat 
man  should  then  only  find  ease  when   he  had 
learnt  the  art  qfjfyingf  in  a  moral  sense^  from 
himself. 

To  the  sentiment  of  a  great  philosopher  and 
poet,  let  us  add  that  of  a  no  less  eminent  hisloraan. 
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source  of  conviction,  that  the  malady  which  they 
painted  in  the  deepest  colourings  of  language  did 
exist  They  seemed  to  have  a  perception  that 
there  was  an  object*  somewhere,  which  might 
remedy  these  disorders,  aid  these  infirmities,  satisfy 
these  desires,  and  bring  all  their  thoughts  and 
faculties  into  a  due  obedience  and  happy  regula- 
tion.  They  had  a  dawning  on  their  minds,  that 
a  capacity  for  happiness  was  not  entirely  lost,  nor 
the  object  to  fill  and  satisfy  it  quite  out  of  reach* 
In  fact,  they  felt  the  greatness  of  the  human  mind, 
but  they  felt  it  as  a  vast  vacuity,  in  which,  after 
all,  they  could  find  nothing  but  phantoms  of  hap- 
piness, and  realities  of  misery. 

To  these  deep-toned  complaints,  in  which  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  united,  Christianity 
comes  forward  to  make  the  first  propositions  of 
relief.  She  recognises  every  want  and  weakness 
precisely  as  these  sages  represented  it;  and  she 
confidently  offers  the  very  remedy  for  which  they 
so  loudly  called.  Her  professed  object  is  to  es- 
tablish in  the  human  mind  that  collateral  principle 
of  virtuous  and  happy  superiority  to  every  thing 
earthly,  sensual,  or  selfish,  on  which  philosophy 
had  so  long  fixed  its  anxious  but  hopeless  desires, 
and  to  which  alone  it  looked  for  real  felicity. 

In  this  view,  then,  Christianity  rests  her  pre- 
tensions, not  merely  on  historical  evidences,  how- 
ever satisfactory,  nor  on  the  fidelity  of  successive 
transcribers,  however  capable  of  proof;  but  on  a 
much  more  internal,  and  even  more  conclusive 
title,  its  exquisite  correspondence  to  the  exigencies 
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Im|mi,  ao  tHunaa  pa«t>a  in  all  «itiqnit7,  df  wboM 
nwM  fnfoigs,  as  weR  as  oatward  demeanottr,  ve 
are  to  wdl  eaaMed  to  judge,  as  or  this  great  Oiris- 
tian  teacher.  The  fwrticolan  respecting  him  hi 
Ae  Acts  df  the  Apostles,  compared  whh,  and  il- 
hutraled  hy,  hia  ewn  invrioable  Eputlea,  make  np 
a  foU-l«igth  portrait  of  him,  in  which  no  lineament 
TBtnnttiog.  And  the  wisdom  of  Ood,  in  thn  single 
amBgemeBt,  has  fhmisfaed  a  body  of  evidence  in 
safiport  both  ef  the  tnrih  and  the  efllcacy  of  our 
h(^  T^igioD,  which,  when  attentirely  examined, 
will  erer  satisfy  the  nncere,  and  silence  the  caviller. 
The  sntnberless  minote  and  unobviona  coin- 
cidawes  between  the  narrative  end  the  Epistles 
have  been  so  iiinstrated  in  a  late  invaluable  work*, 
as  to  make  the  autbentidty  of  boA  matter  of  ab* 
solute  demoBstTBtioD ;  and  from  soch  an  instance 
of  CSiristian  influence,  dins  anthenticated,  the  pre- 
teB»<Mi5  of  Christianity  itodf  may  be  brought  to  a 
summary  md  unequiTocal  tesL 

Was  Sb  Paul,  tfaeo,  or  was  he  not,  an  exempli- 
ficatkm  of  that  noblj^iroagined  wise  mm,  which 
Ae  heathen  phitosojirfMTS  had  pictured  to  them- 
selves, as  the  height  of  hmnan  feciKty  ?    Does  be 
■  to  have  f<amd  that  rest,  lor  whi 
^  and  which  his  Divine  Master  pur 
bestow  ?     Did  be  possess  that  virtuous  at 
nperiori^  to  every  thing  earthly,  sens 
aelfi^  which  was  acknowledged  to  const 
very  essence  of  true  philosophy  ?     Let 

•  PkrfcT'i  Hone  PttnKme. 
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understands  human  nature  read,  and  answer  tor 
himself.  —  Let  him  collect  all  that  has  been  spokea 
on  this  subject  by  Socrates  or  Plato,  by  Cicero  or 
Seneca,  by  Epictetus  or  Marcus  Antoninus,  and 
judge  coolly,  whether  St.  Paul  does  not  substan- 
tially exemplify,  and,  I  may  add,  infinitely  out-do 
itaU. 

Horace  has  celebrated  the  fortitude  of  Regulus, 
in  one  of  his  most  animated  odes ;  but  it  may  most 
soberly  be  asked,  what  was  the  fortitude  of  this 
Pagan  hero,  when  compared  with  that  which  waa 
unconsciously  displayed  by  St.  Paul  in  his  way  to 
Jerusalem?  Regulus,  we  are  told,  would  not 
turn  his  eyes  toward  his  wife  or  his  children.  In 
his  heroism,  therefore,  he  sinks  his  humanity.  Not 
so  our  Apostle ;  while  he  fears  nothing  for  him- 
self, he  feels  every  thing  for  thos^  around  him. 
<<  What  mean  ye  thus  to  weep,  and  to  break  my 
heart  ?  "  says  he,  **  for  I  am  ready,  not  to  be  bound 
only,  but  to  die  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  If  this  be  not  perfect  magnanimity, 
where  was  it  ever  exhibited  ? 

I  will  add  but  two  instances :  —  one  expressing 
the  feelings  which  were  habitual  to  himself;  the 
other  describing  that  perfection  of  goodness,  which 
he  wished  to  be  pursued  by  others :  and  let  the 
learned  infidel  find,  if  he  can,  a  parallel  for  either. 
In  speaking  of  himself,  ailer  acknowledging  an  act 
of  friendship  in  those  to  whom  he  writes,  he  says, 
<<  Not  as  though  I  speak  in  respect  of  want ;  for  I 
have  learned  in  whatsover  state  I  am,  therewith  to 
be  content     I  know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I 
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know  how  to  abound.     I  am  instrncted  both  to  be 
fiill  and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to  sufier 
need.     I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which 
strengtheneth  me."     What  a  testimonial  this  to 
the  faithfblness  of  the  otkv  of  our   Saviour,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred  I     How  consum- 
mately does  it  evince,  that  when  he  engaged  to 
fidfil  that  deepest  of  human  desires,  the  thirst  of 
happiness,   he  promised  no  more  than  he  was 
infinitely  able  to  perform !     The  Apostle's  ex- 
hortation to  others  is  no  less  worthy  of  attention : 
—  *^  finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report  —  If  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any 
praise,  think  on  these  things."     In  what  human 
words  did  genuine  moral  feeling  ever  more  com- 
pletely embody  itself?     Are  they  not,  as  it  were, 
the  very  soul  and  body  of  true  philosophy  ?     But 
what  philosopher,  before  him,  after  such  a  lesson 
to  his  pupils,  could  have  dared  to  add  the  words 
which  immediately  follow  ?  —  '^  The  things  which 
ye  hath  both  learned  and  received,  and  heard  and 
seen  in  me,  do,  and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be  with 
you." 

This  is  a  most  imperfect  portion  of  that  body  of 
internal  evidence,  which  even  the  most  general 
view  of  Christianity  presses  on  the  attentive  and 
candid  mind ;  and  with  even  this  before  us,  may 
it  not  be  boldly  asked,  what  else  like  this  has  come 
within  human  knowledge?     On  these  characters 
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of  the  <3«6pel,  then,  let  ihe  infidel  fairly  tiy 
strengdi.  Let  him  disprovey  if  he  tnn,  die 
leqiondence  between  the  wishes  of  philosopliy 
end  the  achieTements  of  Christiaai^,  or  destroy 
die  identity  of  that  common  view  of  nan's  duef 
good  and  pmramomit  hapfMness.  Let  him 
count,  if  he  can,  for  these  unexampled 
on  any  other  ground  than  diat  of  the  troth  of 
Christianity;  or  let  him  even  plausibly  elude  the 
matter-o^fiust  evidence  to  this  truth,  which  arises 
from  St.  Paul's  character.  In  the  mean  time,  let 
the  pious  Christian  enjoy  his  sober  triumph,  in 
that  system,  which  not  in  Su  Paul  eoly,  but  in  all 
its  true  votaries,  in  every  age  and  nation,  it  has 
produced  —  •*  a  hope  full  of  immortality,''  —  **a 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding,"  <-->^  a 
wisdom  pure  and  peaceable,  gentle  and  easy  to  be 
entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  of  good  fruits,  wifkont 
partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy." 

If  any  diflBculty,  attending  particular  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  should  present  itself^  it  will  be  well 
first  to  enquire,  wiiether  the  doctrine  in  question  be 
really  Christian  ?  and  this  can  only  be  deteratined 
by  a  dispassionate  and  impartial  recurrence  to  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  particularly  the  New  Tes- 
tament Whatever  is  clearly  asserted  there,  follows 
inevitably  from  the  established  divinity  of  that 
which  contains  it  And  in  what  conceivable  case 
can,  not  only  humility,  bat  rational  consistency,  be 
more  wisely  exercised,  than  in  receiving,  withoot 
question,  the  obvious  parts  ?  and  then  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  respecting  tlie  whde.  Happy  bad  it 
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beett  for  the  Christian  world,  had  this  setf^vident 
maxim  been  practically  attended  to ;  for  then  what 
dispute  could  possibly  have  risen  about—***  that 
Word  which  was  made  fleshy  and  dwelt  among 
nsy  beii^  also  God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore?" 
Of  whether  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  H<^y 
GhosC,  in  whose  name  we  are  baptized,  must  not 
be  alike  essentially  divine  ?  Or  whether  there  can 
be  any  misoonceptioa  in  what  the  redeemed  in 
heaven  make  the  subject  of  their  eternal  song : 
^  that  the  Lamb^  which  was  slain,  had  redeemed 
them  to  Giod  by  his  blood,  out  of  every  kindred, 
and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nalion  ?" 

That  plain  and  simple  readers  think  they  find 
cadi  of  these  doctrines  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
sacred  volume,  is  a  matter  of  fiict  authenticated  by 
abundant  evidence;  and  that,  where  they  have 
been  diluted,  those  who  have  agreed  in  holding 
them  have  evidently  derived  a  deeper  influence 
finom  Christianity^  both  as  to  the  conduct  of  their 
lives  and  the  comfort  of  their  minds,  than  those 
who  have  rejected  them,  —  if  it  could  not  be  sub- 
stantiated by  innum^idile  pnx^  would  be  almost 
sel&^vident,  on  a  merely  theoretic  view  of  the  two 
case&  For  who  ever  derived  either  practical 
stiengdi,  or  mental  comfort,  from  indulging  a 
habit  of  metaphysical  disquisition  ?  And  who  but 
sasix  have^  in  any  age  of  the  church,  questioned 
the  dDctrines  of  our  Saviour's  divinity,  the  three- 
fold distinction  in  the  divine  nature,  or  the  ex- 
piatory efficacy  of  Christ's  one  oblation  of  himsdf^ 
once  i^ereifor  the  sins  of  the  "ohole  "world? 
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The  Scriptures  are  so  explicit  on  the  last^men- 
tioned  great  doctrine  of  our  religion,  that  we  are 
not  left  to  infer  its  truth  and  certaintyi  as  we  might 
almost  do  from  the  obvious  exigencies  of  human 
nature.  That  guilt  is  one  of  the  deepest  of  the 
natural  feelings  will  not  be  disputed ;  and  that  the 
sense  of  guilt  has  been  in  every  age  and  nation  a 
source  of  the  deepest  horrors,  and  has  suggested 
even  still  more  horrible  methods  of  appeasing  the 
perturbed  mind,  can  be  questioned  by  none  who 
is  acquainted,  however  slightly,  with  the  history  of 
the  world.  Atheists  in  Pagan  countries  have 
made  this  very  fact  the  great  apology  for  their 
impiety,  charging  upon  religion  itself  the  dismal 
superstitions  which  appeared  to  them  to  arise  from 
it ;  and  Plutarch,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of 
heathen  moralists,  concludes  that  even  athebm  i^ 
self  is  preferable  to  that  superstitious  dread  of  the 
gods,  which  he  saw  impelling  so  many  wretched 
victims  to  daily  and  hourly  selttorture.  The  fiict 
is,  no  misery  incident  to  man  involves  either  greater 
depth  or  complication  than  that  of  a  guilty  con- 
science.  And  a  system  of  religion  which  would 
have  left  this  unprovided  for,  we  may  venture  to 
pronounce  would  have  been  utterly  unsuitable  to 
man,  and  therefore  utterly  unworthy  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God. 

How  appositely,  then,  to  this  awful  feeling  does 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  come  into  the  Chris* 
tian  system  I  How  astonishingly  has  even  its 
general  belief  chased  from  the  Christian  world 
those  superstitious  phantoms  with  which  Paganism 
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jod  cien  at  diis  djyis,  haunted! 
ally  vlMt  idief  has  it,  affbidDd  to  the 
!  ^  This,''  saU  the  pious  Mck 
cml^  be  nniipfstooQ  in  oonflictB  of 
It  is  most  trae.  Ijet  those^  there- 
iei«r  fidt  sncfa  ckwKw%%^  bewaie 
vhat  they  maj  jet  be  impdied 
to^  as  the  €Hd j  certain  slatjr  and  prop  of 
-dicir  **'^*^  spiiits.  ^  lit  is  a  feaifid  dung,"  sajs 
an  iupipcd  vrifeer,  «  to  fiJl  into  die  hands  of  die 
Sftiag  GodJ"  Agpmrt  diis  fear  to  vfaat  ngouicc. 
abbU  ve  msl,  bat  diat  which  die  meny  of  God 
jfane  no  less  deaily  revealed  to  OS?  **  Seeii^  dien, 
diat  we  haiv  a  great  H^i  Priest  diat  is  passed  far 
IS  iattD  the  heavcmi,  Jesus  die  Son  of  God,  let  as 
iiaU  Ast  oar  pmfesnon  ;  fiir  we  have  not  a  High 
Aiest  wIki  cannat  be  tooched  with  die  feeling  of 
«nr  idfaonlies,  bat  was  in  all  points  tfmptfd  like 
w  we  are,  jet  widioat  sin.  Let  as,  dietefen^ 
boUQ^  to  die  dirone  of  giace,  diat  wenu^ 
,  and  find  gnce  to  help  as  in  time 
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mm  ust  or  hmtory  in  tiaohing  thk  onbioi  or 

rAVOURITM,  —  rLATTBRY.  —  OUR  TAATS  IM» 
PROVRD  IN  THR  ARTt  Or  ADVLATtOM. «- TSl 
DAMORRt  or   rtATTBRY  SXEMFUriXD. 

It  !•  not  from  the  history  of  good  prinon  rUmm 
Uiat  signal  instruction  may  be  reaped :  the  lives 
of  the  criminal  and  unfbrtuiiate»  conamonly  unfbr* 
tunate  because  criminal*  will  not  be  read  in  vain« 
They  are  instructive  not  only  by  detailing  the 
personal  calamities  with  which  the  niieconduct  was 
fellowedi  but  by  exhibiting  that  misconduct  as  the 
source  of  the  alienation  of  the  hearts  of  their  sul^ 
jects ;  and  often  as  the  remote,  sometimes  as  tke 
immediate*,  cause  of  civil  commotions  and  of  revo» 
lutions. 

But  coutioo  is  to  be  learned  not  from  their  viees 
only,  but  from  tlieir  weaknesses  and  errors ;  from 
their  false  judgmentSi  their  ignorance  of  human 
nature*  their  narraw  views  arising  from  a  bad 
educatioHi  their  judging  from  partial  information, 
deciding  from  infused  prejudices*  and  acting  on 
party  principles;  their  being  habituated  to  con* 
sider  petty  unconnected  details,  instead  of  taking 
in  the  great  aggregate  of  public  concerns ;  their 
Imprudent  choice  of  ministersi  their  unhappy  spiril 
of  invouritism,  their  preference  of  selAsh  flatterers 
to  disinterested  counsellors,  and  making  the 
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of  tbeir  pleasures  the  dispensers  of  justioe 
and  the  ministers  of  poblic  afiairs.^ 

It  is  bjr  that  dose  acquaintance  with  the  diarac- 
ti»s  of  men  which  history  supplies,  that  a  prince 
mast  learn  how  to  aroid  a  jealoos  Sganns,  a  Ticioos 
Tigellimis,  a  corrupt  Spenser  and  Gavaston,  a 
rapncioos  Empsom  and  Dodlej,  a  pernicious 
ly Ancre^  an  ambitioos  Wolsej,  a  profligate  Budi- 
mgham ;  we  allude  at  once  to  the  minister  of  the 
Ska  James,  and  to  the  still  more  profligate  Bock- 
ingham  of  the  second  Charles ;  a  tyrannical  Richer 
Kbd^  a  craf^  Maiarin,  a  proliise  Loorois,  an 
intr^Qing  Ursini,  an  inefficient  ChamiUaid,  an 
imperioaa  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  a  supple 


History  pres^ats  frequent  instances  of  an  in* 
cenuateBcy  not  uncommon  in  human  nature^  — 
savfanagns  the  most  arbitrary  to  their  subjects, 
dtemsdyes  the  tools  of  fiiTountes*  He  who  treated 
his  people  wkh  disdain,  and  his  parliaments  with 
Qonteffipt,  was,  in  torn,  the  slave  of  Arran,  of  Car, 
aod  of  ViUiers.  His  grands<»»  who  boldly  m- 
txcBched  OQ  the  Itb^rties  of  his  country,  was  himself 
gpm&autd  by  the  CabaL 

It  may  sooxul  paradoxical  to  mstxt,  that  m  a 
poiod  of  society  when  characters  are  less  strong 
uuttked^  a  sovorttgn  is,  in  some  respects,  in  more 
danger  of  fhoming  wrong.     In  our  dqrs,  and 

*  The  RamawH  aecm  to  hsre  had  jmt  ulna  of  diedig^ukf 
af  chflvactisr  ami  office  attairhieti  to  the  frimii  of  a  pnace^  hf 
iitsmmiiuiciiig  him^  aot  ikfoonte*  hut  pmrtkap* 
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under  our  oomtitation,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  err  so  widdy  as  to  select  for  ministers 
men  of  such  atrocious  characters  as  those  who 
have  just  been  held  up  to  detestation.  The  very 
improvement  of  society,  therefore,  has  caused  the 
question  to  become  one  of  a  much  nicer  kind.  It 
IS  no  longer  a  choice  between  men  whose  outward 
eharacten  exhibit  a  monstrous  disproportion  to 
each  other.  A  bold 'oppressor  of  the  people^  the 
people  would  not  endure.  A  violent  infringer  on 
the  constitution,  the  parliament  would  not  tolerate. 
But  still  out  of  that  class  from  which  the  election 
must  be  made^  the  moral  dispositions,  the  political 
tendencies,  and  the  religious  principles  of  men, 
may  differ  so  materially,  that  the  choice  may 
seriously  a£kct  at  once  the  credit  and  happiness 
of  the  prince,  and  the  welfiue  of  the  country. 
The  conduct  of  good  and  bad  men  will  always 
fiimish  no  inconsiderable  means  of  distinction ; 
yet,  at  a  time  when  gross  and  palpable  enormities 
are  less  likely  to  be  obtruded,  because  they  are 
less  likely  to  be  endured,  it  is  the  more  necessary 
fer  a  prince  to  be  able  accurately  to  discriminate 
the  shades  of  the  characters  of  public  men* 

While,  therefore,  every  tendency  to  art  or  dis- 
simulation should  be  reprobated,  the  most  exact 
caution  should  be  inculcated,  and  the  keencat 
discernment  cultivated,  in  the  royal  educatioift. 
All  that  can  improve  the  judgment,  sharpen  the 
penetration,  or  give  enlarged  views  of  the  human 
mind,  should  be  put  in  exercise.  A  prince  should 
possess  that  sort  of  si^t,  which,  while  it  takes  in 
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remaCe  views,  aocuntely  dhtaiguishes  nesr  ob^ 
jects.  To  die  eye  <^  the  lynx,  winch  no  miinite^ 
ness  can  elude,  should  be  added  that  <^lhe  e^le^ 
irfikii  no  brightness  can  blind,  far  wfaate¥er 
dazzles  darkens.  He  should  acquire  diat  justness, 
as  wdl  as  extent  of  mind,  which  should  enaUe 
him  to  study  the  character  of  his  enemies,  and 
decide  upon  that  of  his  friends;  to  penetiale 
keenly,  bat  not  invidioasly,  mto  die  designs  of 
others,  and  Tigilandy  to  scmtinise  Us  own.  His 
nnnd  should  be  stored,  not  with  sli^s  and  ex- 
pedients, but  widi  large  and  hberal  plans;  not 
widi  stratagems,  but  resooroes ;  not  widi  subter- 
fi^es,  but  principles;  not  with  prgndices,  bat 
reasons.  He  should  treasure  up  sound  maxims 
to  teach  him  to  act  consist»idy;  be  provided 
widi  Steady  measures  saited  to  the  |nt4)abie  o^ 
caaon,  tc^edier  widi  a  promptitode  of  mind, 
pRpared  to  Tary  dicni  so  as  to  meet  any  oon-> 


In  DO  instancse  will  those  who  haeve  At  care  of 
faming  die  royal  piq>il  find  a  surer  egwtise  of 
dieir  wisdom  and  integrily  than  in  their  cndea- 
voDTB  to  gnard  the  mind  fitNB  die  deadfy  poison 
ofilatteay.  <<  Many  kio^  "  say  s  die  witty  Soofh, 
'^  have  been  destroyed  by  poison,  but  none  has 
been  bo  cfficadoody  mortal  ms  that  dnmk  in  by 


InteHectnal  taste,  it  is  tme,  is  mach  refined, 
die  Grecian  sophist  tried  to  core  die  me* 
hmAakj  of  Alexander  by  teUing  him,  dbat 
^  XuBlioe  was  paintfd,  as  seated  near  die  throne 
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of  Jupiteri  to  indicate  that  right  and  wrong 
depended  on  the  will  of  kings :  all  whose  actions 
ought  to  be  accounted  just»  both  by  themselTes 
and  others.** 

Compliments  are  not  now  absurd  and  extra- 
vagant as  when  the  most  elegant  of  Roman  poets 
invited  his  imperial  master  to  pick  out  his  own 
lodging  among  the  constellations:  nor,  as  when 
the  bard  of  Pharsalia  offered  to  the  Emperor  bis 
choice,  either  of  the  sceptre  of  Jupiter,  or  the 
chariot  of  ApoUo ;   modestly  assuring  him,  that 
there  was  not  a  god  in  the  pantheon  who  would 
not  yield  his  empire  to  him,  and  account  it  an 
honour   to  resign  in  his   &vour.     This  meri- 
torious prince,  so  worthy  to  duplace  the  gods, 
was  Nero  I   who  rewarded  Lucan,  not  for  hit 
adulation,  but  for  being  a  better  poet  than  himself 
with  a  violent  death. 

The  smooth  and  obsequious  Pliny  improved  on 
all  anterior  adulation.  Not  content  with  making 
his  emperor  the  imitator,  or  the  equal  of  Deity, 
he  makes  him  a  pattern  for  it;  protesting  that 
**men  needed  to  make  no  other  prayers  to  the 
gods,  than  that  they  would  continue  to  be  as 
good  and  propitious  lords  to  them  as  Trajan 
had  been.*' 

But  the  refined  sycophant  of  modem  days  is 
more  likely  to  bide  the  actual  blemishes,  and  to 
veil  the  real  faults  of  a  prince  from  himself  than 
to  attribute  to  him  incredible  virtues,  the  aa- 
cription  of  which  would  be  too  gross  to  impose 
on  his  discernment    There  wiU  be  more  danger 
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oTa  modem  ooartier  imiuring  the  delicft^  of  iko 
ancient  painter,  wbo»  being  ord^ed  to  draw  the 
portrait  of  a  prince  who  had  bat  ope  eye,  adopted 
the  conciliating  expedient  of  painting  him  in 
profile. 

But  if  the  modem  flatterer  be  less  gross,  he 
will  be,  on  that  very  account,  the  more  dan* 
gerous.  The  refinement  of  his  adulation  presents 
the  object  of  it  firom  putting  himself  on  his  guard. 
The  prmce  is  led,  perhaps,  to  conceive,  with  sd& 
complacency,  that  he  is  hearing  the  language  of 
truth,  while  he  is  only  the  dupe  of  a  more  ac- 
complished flatterer.  He  should  especially  beware 
of  mistaking  freedom  of  manner  for  firankness  of 
sentiment ;  and  of  confounding  the  artful  ftmi- 
liarities  of  a  designing  favourite  with  the  honest 
simplicity  of  a  disinterested  friend. 

Where,  in  our  more  correct  day,  is  the  cour* 
tier,  who  would   dare  to   add    profaneness  to 
flattery  so  fiur  as  to  declare,  as  was  done  by.  the 
greatest  philosopher  this  country  ever  produced, 
in  his  letter  to  Prince]  Charles,  that,  **  as  the 
&ther  had  been  his  creator,  so  he  hoped  the  son 
would  be  his  redeemer?***     But  what  a  noble 
contrast  to  this  base  and  blasphemous  servility  in 
the  Chancellor  of  James  does  the  conduct  of  the 
Chancellor  of  hb  grandson  exhibit  I    The  un- 
bending recdtude  of  Clarendon  not  only  disdained 
to  flatter,  in  his  private  intercourse,  a  master  to 
whom,  however,  hu  pen  is  always  too  partial,  but 

•  See  HowellU  I^ten. 
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it  led  him  boldly  and  honestly  to  remonstrate 
against  his  flagitious   conduct.     A  standing  ex- 
ample for  all  times,  to  the   servants  and  com- 
panions  of   kings,    he    resolutely   reproved    his 
master  to  his  face,  while  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
defend  him,   somewhat  too   strongly  indeed,   to 
others.     He  boldly  besought  the  King,  **  not  to 
believe    that   he   had   a  prerogative   to   declare 
vice  to  be  virtue."     And  in  one  of  the  noblest 
speeches  on  record,  in  answer  to  a  dishonourable 
request  of  the  King,  that  he  would  visit  some  of 
His  Majesty's  in&mous  associates,  he  laid  before 
him^  with  a  lofty  sincerity,  *^  the  turpitude  of  a 
man   in   his   dignified   office    being    obliged    to 
countenance  persons  scandalous  for  their  vices, 
for  which,   by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  they 
ought  to  be  odious,  and  exposed  to  the  judgment 
of  the  church  and  state." — In  this  instance  su- 
perior to  his  great  rival  Sully,  that  no  desire  of 
pleasing  the  King,  no  consideration  of  expediency^ 
could  induce  him  to  visit  the  royal  mbtresses,  or 
to  countenance  the  licentious  &vourites. 

Princes  have  generally  been  greedy  of  praise  in 
a  pretty  exact  proportion  to  the  pains  which  they 
have  taken  not  to  deserve  it.  Henry  the  Eighth 
was  a  patron  of  learned  men,  and  might  himself 
be  accounted  learned.  But  his  favourite  studies, 
instead  of  preserving  him  from  the  love  of  flattery, 
served  to  lay  him  open  to  it.  Scholastic  divinity, 
the  fashionable  learning  of  the  times,  as  Burnet 
observes,  suited  his  vain  and  contentious  temper, 
and  as  ecclesiastics  were  to  be  his   critics,   bis 
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pursuits  of  polemical  theology  brongbt  him  in  the 
largest  revenue  of  praise ;  so  that  there  seemed  to 
be  a  contest  between  him  and  them,  whether  they 
could  offeVf  or  he  could  swallow,  the  most  copious 
draughts  of  flattery. 

Bat  the  reign  of  James  the  First  was  the  great 
qpocha  of  adulation  in  England ;  and  a  prince 
who  had  not  one  of  the  qualities  of  a  warlike^  and 
scarcely  one  of  the  virtues  of  a  paeMIc,  king, 
re<;eived  from  clergy  and  laity,  from  statesmen^ 
philosophers,  and  men  of  letters,  praises  not  only 
utterly  repugnant  to  truth  and  virtue,  but  di- 
rectly contrary  to  that  frankness  of  manners  and 
magnanimity  of  spirit  which  had  formerly  cha* 
racterised  Englishmen.  This  ascription  of  bH. 
rights,  and  all  talents,  and  all  virtues,  to  a  prince 
bcrfd  through  fear,  and  presumptuous  because  he 
wished  to  conceal  his  own  pusillanimity,  re- 
bounded,  as  was  but  just,  on  the  flatterers ;  who^ 
in  return  for  their  adulation,  were  treated  by  him 
with  a  contempt  which  not  the  boldest  of  his 
predecessors  had  ever  ventured  to  manifest.  His 
oiquiry  of  his  company  at  dinner,  whether  he 
might  not  take  his  subjects'  money  when  he 
needed  it,  without  the  formality  of  parliament,  in- 
dicates, that  one  object  was  always  uppermost  in 
his  mind*:  his  &miliar  intercourse  was  em* 
ployed  in  diving  into  the  private  opinions  of  men, 

*  The  requisition  was  allowed  in  a  phrase  ta  disgustingly 
seivile,  by  Bishop  Neile,  as  it  was  pleasantly  evaded  by 
Andrews. 
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to  discover  to  what  length  his  oppressive  schemes 
might  be  carried;  and  his  public  conduct  occu- 
pied in  putting  those  schemes  into  practice. 

But  the  roj'al   person  whom  we   presume  to 
advise,  may,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  her 
sex,  have  more  complicated  dangers  to   resist; 
against  which  her  mind  should  be  early  fortified. 
The  dangers  of  adulation  are  doubled,  when  the 
female  character  is   combined   with    the  royal. 
Even  the  vigorous  mind  of  the  great  Elizabeth 
did  not  guard  her  against  the  powerful  assaults  of 
the  flattery  paid  to  her  person.     That  masculine 
spirit  was  as  much  the  slave  of  the  most  ^r^ous 
vanity,  as  the  weakest  of  her  sex  could  have  been. 
All  her  admirable  prudence  and  profound  policy 
could  not  preserve  her  from  the  childish  and  silly 
levity  with  which  she  greedily  invited  the  com- 
pliments of  the  artful  minister  of  her  more  bean* 
tiful  rival.     Even  that  gross  instance  of  Melville's 
extravagance  enchanted  her,   when,  as  she  was 
playing  on  Mary's  &vourite  instrument,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  over-heard   by  him,   the   dis- 
sembling courtier  affected  to  be  so  ravished  by 
her  skill,  as  to  burst  into  her  apartment,  like  an 
enraptured  man,  who  had  forgotten  his  reverence  in 
his  admiration.     It  was  a  curious  combat  in  the 
great  mind  of  Elizabeth,  between   the  ofiended 
pride  of  the  queen  and  the  gratified  vanity  of  the 
woman ;  but  Melville  knew  his  trade  in  knowing 
human  nature  : — he  calculated  justly.  The  woman 
conquered. 

Princes  have  in  all  ages  complained  that  they 
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have  been  ill  served.  But,  is  it  not  because  they 
hare  not  always  carefully  selected  their  servants  ? 
Is  it  not  because  they  have  too  often  bestowed 
OMifidence  on  the  unwise,  and  employments  on 
die  unworthy  ?  Because^  whOe  they  have  loaded 
the  undeserving  with  benefits,  they  have  neglected 
to  reward  those  who  have  served  them  well,  and 
to  support  those  who  have  served  them  long  ?  Is 
it  not  because  they  have  sometimes  a  way  of 
expecting  eveiy  things  while  they  seem  to  exact 
nothing?  And  have  not  too  many  been  iq)t  to 
cxMisider  that  the  honour  of  serving  them  is  itself 
a  sn£S<dent  reward  ? 

By  a  close  study  of  the  weaknesses  and  passions 
of  a  sovereign,  crafty  and  designing  fitvourites  have 
ever  been  on  the  watch  to  establish  their  own 
dominion,  by  such  appropriate  means  as  seem  best 
aooommodated  to  the  turn  of  those  weaknesses  and 
passions.  If  Leonore  Concini  and  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  obtained  the  most  complete  ascend- 
cncjr  over  their  respective  queens,  both  probably 
by  artiul  flatterjr  at  first,  they  afterwards  secured 
and  preserved  it  by  a  tyranny  the  most  absolute. 
In  coonections  of  this  nature,  it  is  usually  on  the 
side  of  the  sovereign  that  the  cqirice  and  the 
han^tiness  are  expected;  but  the  domineering 
&voante  of  Anne  exclusively  assumed  to  herself 
all  these  prerc^atives  of  despotic  power,  and  ex- 
ercised them  without  mercy,  on  the  intimidated 
and  submissdve  queen;  a  queen  who^  with  many 
virtues,  not  having  had  the  discenunent  to  find 
oat  that  the  opposite  extreme  to  what  is  wrong  is 
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commonly  wrong  also,  in  order  to  extricate  her* 
self  from  her  captivity  to  one  favourite,  tdl  into 
the  snares  spread  for  her  by  the  servility  of  an* 
other.  Thus,  whether  the  imperious  Duchess  or 
the  obsequious  Masbam  were  lady  of  the  ascend* 
ant,  the  sovereign  was  equally  in&tuated,  equally 
misled. 

That  attachments  formed  without  judgment, 
and  pursued  without  moderation,  are  likdy  to  be 
dissolved  without  reason,  and  that  breaches  the 
most  trivial  in  themselves  may  be  important  in 
their  consequences,  were  never  more  fully  exem« 
plified  than  in  the  trifling  cause  which,  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  intercourse  between  the  above-named 
queen  and  duchess,  produced  events  the  most  on* 
foreseen  and  extraordinary.  While  the  Duke  was 
fighting  her  Majesty's  battles  abroad,  and  his 
duchess  supporting  his  interest  against  a  powerfbl 
party  at  court,  a  pair  of  gloves  of  a  new  invention, 
sent  first  by  the  milliner  to  the  favourite,  (impatient 
to  have  them  before  the  queen,  who  had  ordered 
a  similar  pair,)  so  incensed  her  Majesty  as  to  be 
the  immediate  cause,  by  driving  the  Duchess  from 
her  post,  of  depriving  the  Duke  of  his  command, 
compelling  the  confederates  to  agree  to  a  peace, 
preserving  Louis  from  the  destruction  which 
awaited  him,  making  a  total  revolution  in  pertiea 
at  home,  and  determining  the  fate  of  Europe.^ 

To  a  monarch  more  eager  to  acquire  fiime  than 
to  deserve  it,  to  pension  a  poet  will  be  a  shorter 

*  Exwnen  du  Prince. 
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cat  to  renown  than  to  dispense  blessings  to  hb 
country.  Louis  XII.,  instead  of  buying  immor^ 
tality  of  a  servile  bard,  earned  and  enjoyed  the 
appellation  of  Father  of  his  people :  that  people 
whom  his  brilliant  successor,  Louis  the  Greats 
drained  and  plundered,  or,  in  the  emphatic  Ian* 
guage  of  the  prophet,  peeled  and  scattered^  to 
provide  money  for  his  wars,  his  mistresses,  his 
buildings,  and  his  spectacles.  Posterity,  however, 
has  done  justice  to  both  kings,  and  le  bien-'aimi  is 
remembered  with  a&ctionate  veneration,  while 
le  grand  is  r^;arded  as  the  bbricator  of  the  ruin 
of  his  race* 

How  totally  must  adulation  have  blunted  the 
delicacy  of  the  latter  prince,  when  he  could  shut 
himself  up  with  his  two  royal  historiographers, 
Boileau  and  Racine,  to  hear  them  read  portions 
of  his  own  history  I  Deservedly  high  as  was  the 
rq>atation  of  these  two  fine  geniuses  in  the  walks 
of  poetry,  was  that  history  likely  to  convey  much 
truth  or  instruction  to  posterity,  which,  after  being 
composed  by  two  pensioned  poets,  was  read  by 
them  to  the  monarch  who  was  to  be  the  hero  of 
thte  tale  ?  Sovereigns,  indeed,  may  elect  poets  to 
record  their  exploits,  but  subjects  will  read  his- 
torians* 

The  conquest  of  every  town  and  village  was 
celebrated  by  Boileau  in  hyperbolic  song,  and  the 
whole  pantheon  ransacked  for  deities,  who  might 
furnish  some  faint  idea  of  the  glories  of  the  im* 
mortal  Louis.  The  time,  however,  soon  arrived, 
when  the  author  of  the  adulatory  ode  on  the  taking 
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of  Namur,  in  which  the  King  and  the  gods  were 
again  identified,  was  as  completely  overturned  by 
the  incomparable  travesty  of  our  witty  Prior,  as 
the  conqueror  of  Namur  himself  was  by  its  glorious 
deliverer  — 

Little  Will,  the  scourge  of  France, 
No  godhead,  but  the  first  of  men.  * 

A  prince  should  be  accustomed  to  see  and  know 
things  as  they  really  are,  and  should  be  taught  to 
dread  that  state  of  delusion  in  which  the  monarch 
is  the  only  person  ignorant  of  what  is  doing  in  his 
kingdom.  It  was  to  little  purpose  that  the  sove- 
reign last  named,  when  some  temporary  sense  of 
remorse  was  excited,  by  an  affecting  representation 
of  the  miseries  of  the  persecuted  Protestants,  said, 
*^  that  he  hoped  Ood  would  not  impute  to  him 
as  a  crime,  punishments  which  he  had  not  com* 
manded.''  Delusive  hope  I  It  was  crime  enough 
for  a  king  to  be  ignorant  of  what  was  passing  in 
his  dominions. 

There  have  been  few  princes  so  ill  disposed  as 
not  to  have  been  made  worse  by  unmeasured  flat- 
tery. Even  some  of  the  most  depraved  Roman 
emperors  began  their  career  with  a  fair  promiae. 
Tiberius  set  out  with  being  mild  and  prudent,  and 
even  Nero,  for  a  considerable  time,  either  wore 
the  mask,  or  did  not  need  it  While  his  two  vir- 
tuous friends  maintained  theur  entire  influence, 
every  thing  looked  favourable;  but  when  his  syoo- 

*  See  Boileau's  Ode  sur  la  Prise  do  Namur  by  Loola»  and 
Prior^s  Poem  on  the  Taking  of  Namur  by  King  Willian. 
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fhaEota  had  succeeded  in  making  Seneca  an  obgect 
of  ridicnle,  and  when  Tigellinns  was  preferred  to 
Borrfans,  all  that  followed  was  a  natural  con- 
aeqoenoe.  The  algect  slavery  of  the  people,  the 
ieirfle  decrees  of  the  senate,  the  obseqnioos  acqoi- 
esoeoce'  of  the  coort,  the  prostrate  homage  of 
ewery  order,  all  concurred  to  bring  out  his  vices 
in  their  full  luxuriance;  and  Rome,  as  was  but 
just,  became  the  victim  of  the  monster  she  had 
pampered^  Tacitus,  with  his  usual  honest  indig- 
nation, declares,  that  as  often  as  the  emperor 
commanded  banishments  qr  ordered  assassinations, 
fo  often  were  thanks  and  sacrifices  decreed  to  the 
gods! 

But,  in  our  happier  days,  as  subjects,  it  is  pre- 
snmed,  indulge  no  such  propensities,  so^  under 
oar  happier  constitution,  have  they  no  sudi  oppor- 
f^fptri^.  Yet  powerful,  though  gender,  and  al- 
most umq>parent,  means,  may  be  employed  to 
weaken  the  virtue  and  injure  the  fiune  of  a  prince* 
To  degrade  his  character,  he  need  only  be  led 
into  one  vice,  idleness,  and  be  attacked  by  one 
weapon,  flattery.  Indiscriminate  acquiescence  and 
soodiing  adulation  will  lay  his  mind  open  to  the 
incursion  of  every  evil,  without  his  being  aware  of 
it;  for  his  table  is  not  the  place  where  he  expects 
to  meet  an  enemy ;  consequentiy,  he  is  not  on  his 
guard  against  him.  And  where  he  is  thus  power- 
fully aggfliM,  the  kindest  fiature,  the  best  inten- 
tions, the  gendest  manners,  and  die  mildest  dis- 
positions, cannot  be  depended  on  for  preserving 
him  from  those  very  corruptions  to  which  die 
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worst  propensities  lead ;  and  there  is  a  degree  of 
fiu;Qity,  which,  from  softness  of  temper,  becomes 
imbecility  of  mind. 

For  there  is  hardly  a  fault  a  sovereign  can 
commit  to  which  flattery  may  not  incline  him.  It 
impels  to  opposite  vices ;  to  apathy  and  ^otism, 
the  natural  failings  of  the  great ;  to  ambition  whidi 
inflames  the  heart;  to  anger  which  distorts  it;  to 
hardness  which  deadens,  and  to  selfishness  which 
degrades  it  He  should  be  taught,  as  the  intrepid 
Masillon*  taught  his  youthful  prince,  that  the 
flattery  of  the  courtier,  contradictory  as  the  asser* 
tion  may  seem,  is  little  less  dangerous  than  the 
disloyalty  of  the  rebel.  Both  would  betray  him ; 
and  the  crime  of  him  who  would  dethrone,  and  of 
him  who  would  debase,  his  prince,  however  they 
may  differ  in  a  political,  differ  but  little  in  a  moral 
yiew;  nay,  the  ill  effects  of  the  traitor's  crime  may, 
to  the  prince  at  least,  be  bounded  by  time,  while 
the  consequences  of  the  flatterer's  may  extend  to 
eternity. 

*  See  Masillon's  Sermons;  abouading  equally  in    the 
tubUmest  piety  and  the  richest  eloquence. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

RELIGION   NECESSARY   TO   THE  WELL-BEING   OF 

STATES. 

The  rojal  pupil  should  be  informed,  that  there  are 
some  half  Christians  and  half  philosophers,  who 
wish,  without  incurring  the  discredit  of  renouncing 
religion,  to  strip  it  of  its  value,  by  lowering  its 
usefulness.  They  have  been  at  much  pains  to  pro- 
duce a  persuasion,  that  however  beneficial  Chris- 
tianity may  be  to  individuals,  and  however  properly 
it  may  be  taken  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  it  can* 
not  be  safely  brought  into  action  in  political  con- 
cerns ;  that  the  intervention  of  its  spirit  will  r&r^y 
advance  the  public  good,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
will  often  necessarily  obstruct  it ;  and  in  particu- 
iar,  that  the  glory  and  elevation  of  states  must  be 
imavoidably  attended  with  some  violation  even  of 
those  laws  of  morality,  which,  they  allow,  ought  to 
be  observed  in  other  cases** 

These  assertions,  respecting  the  political  disad- 
vantages of  religion,  have  not  been  urged  merely 
by  the  avowed  enemies  of  Christian  principle,  the 
Bolingbrokes,  the  Hobbes's,  and  the  Gibbons: 
bat  there  is  a  more  sober  class  of  sceptics,  ranged 

*  It  were  to  be  wished  that  Cromwell  had  been  the  only 
mler  who  held,  that  the  mles  of  morality  must  be  ffi^tensed 
with  (Ml  great  political  occasions. 
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under  the  banners  of  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
sophist*,  who  have  not  scrupled  to  maintain,  that 
the  author  of  Christianity  has  actually  forbidden 
us  to  improve  the  condition  of  this  world,  to  take 
any  vigorous  steps  for  preventing  its  misery,  or 
advancing  its  glory.  Another  writer,  an  elegant 
wit,  but  whimsical  and  superficial,  though  doubt- 
less a  sincere  Christian  f  ,  who  would  be  shocked  at 
the  excess  to  which  impiety  has  carried  the  posi- 
tion, has  yet  afforded  some  countenance  to  it,  by 
intimating,  that  God  has  given  to  men  a  religion 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  whole  economy 
of  that  world  which  he  has  created,  and  in  which 
he  has  thought  proper  to  place  them.  He  allows, 
that  *'  government  is  essential  to  men,  and  yet 
asserts,  that  it  cannot  be  managed  without  certain 
degrees  of  violence,  corruption,  and  imposition, 
which  yet  Christianity  strictly  forbids.  That  per- 
petual patience  under  injuries  must  every  day 
provoke  new  insults  and  injuries,  yet  is  this,''  says 
he,  ** enjoined" 

The  same  positions  are  also  repeatedly  affirmed) 
by  a  later,  more  solid,  and  most  admirable  writer, 
whose  very  able  defence  of  the  divine  authority  of 
Christianity  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  naturally 
obtains  credit  for  any  opinions  which  are  honoured 
with  his  support. 

*  Mr.  Bayle. 

t  Soame  Jenyns.  It  is  true^  he  putt  the 'remark  in  the 
mouth  of  **  refined  and  speculative  observert ; "  but  he 
afterwards  affirms,  in  his  own  person,  thai  suck  is  mdetd  ike 
CkrisHan  RevelaiUm, 
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It  may  be  expected,  that  those  who  advance 
soch  fMropositions  shoidd  at  least  produce  proofi 
from  history,  that  those  states,  in  the  goyemment 
of  which  Qiristian  principles  have  been  most  con- 
spicnons,  other  circmnstances  being  equal,  have 
odior  fiukd  through  error,  or  sunk  throo^  impo* 
tenoe;  or  in  some  other  way  have  suflfered  from 
intrododng  principles  into  transacttcms  to  which 
they  wore  inapplicable. 

But  how  little  the  avowed  scqptic,  or  evoi  the 
paradoxical  Christian,  seems  to  understand  the 
genius  <rf'oor  religion ;  and  how  erroneous  is  their 
coDCcption  of  the  true  elementary  principles  of 
poGtical  proqperity,  we  learn  from  one,  who  was  as 
dhle  as  either  to  determine  <m  the  case.  He  who 
was  not  only  a  politic:ian  but  a  kin^  and  oninently 
acquainled  with  the  duties  erf*  both  characters,  has 
assured  us,  that  eighteousness  sxaltefh  a  na* 
Tiox.  And  does  not  every  instinct  of  the  unso- 
phisttcated  heart,  and  every  dear  result  of  dispas- 
g^"'^*'*  and  enlarged  observation,  unite  in  adopting 
as  a  oKMral  axiom  this  divinely*recorded  afdiorism? 

It  would,  indeed,  be  strange,  if  the  great  Author 
of  all  things  had  «ulmittff<l  sach  an  anomaly  in  his 
moral  government ;  if  in  direct  contradiction  to 
diat  moral  ordinaticm  of  causes  and  effids,  by 
whidi,  in  the  case  of  individuals,  reUgicMi  and  virw 
tne  generally  tend,  in  the  way  of  natural  oonse* 
^fnfvr^j  to  happiness  and  proqperity,  irrdigion  and 
vice^  to  discomfiture  and  misery,  die  Almi^ity 
skoald  have  established  the  direcdy  opposite  teiH 
dciiGies,inthe  case  of  those  multiplications  of  indi* 

TOL.TI.  o 
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vidoals,  which  are  called  civil  communities.    It  is 
a  supposition  so  contrary  to  the  divine  procedure, 
kk  every  other  instance,  that  it  would  require  to  be 
proved  by  incontestable  evidence.  It  would  indeed 
amount  to  a  concession,  that  the  moral  Author  of 
the  world  had  appointed  a  premium,  as  it  were, 
for  vice  and  irreligion ;  the  very  idea  is  pro&ne- 
ness.     Happily,  it  is  clearly  contrary  also  both  to 
reason  and  experience.     Providence,  the  ordina- 
tions of  which  will  ever  exhibit  marks  of  wisdom 
and  goodness,  in  proportion  to  the  care  with  which 
they  are  explored,  has  in  this  instance,  as  well  as 
in  others,   made  our  duty  coincident  with  oar 
happiness,  has  furnished  us  with  an   additional 
motive  for  pursuing  that  course,  which  is  indispens- 
able to  our  eternal  welfare,  by  rendering  it,  in  the 
case  both  of  individuals  and  of  communities,  pro- 
ductive also  of  temporal  good.    It  was  not  enough 
to  make  the  paths  of  virtue  lead  to  ^*  the  fulness  of 
joy*'  hereafter;  they  are  even  now  rendered,  to 
those  who  walk  in  them,  ^^  paths  of  pleasantness 
imd  peace.'' 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  by  a  reference 
to  the  most  established  principles  of  human 
nature,  that  those  dispositions  of  mind  and  prin- 
ciples of  conduct,  which,  both  directly  and  in- 
directly, tend  to  promote  the  good  order  of 
civil  communities,  are,  in  general,  produced  or 
strengthened  by  religion.  The  same  temper  of 
mind  which  disposes  a  man  to  fear  God  prompts 
him  to  honour  the  king.  The  same  pride,  self- 
sufficiency,  and  impatience  of  control,  which  are 
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oDninioiily  the  root  and  or^in  alimfietyp  natorally 
pnxlace  civil  insabordination  and  discontent. 
One  of  the  most  acote  of  our  political  writers  has 
stated,  that  all  gpyemment  rests  on  cpinianj  on 
the  opinion  entertained  by  the  mass  of  the  people 
of  iAe  right  topaaer  in  their  govemors,  or  on  the 
opinion  of  its  being  their  awn  interest  to  obey. 
Now  religion  natoraUy  confirms  both  these  princi- 
(desy  and  thereby  strengthens  the  very  foundations 
of  the  powers  of  government  It  establishes  the 
right  to  power  of  governors,  by  teaching  that 
^  there  is  no  power  but  of  God;''  it  confirms  in 
subjects  the  sense  of  its  being  their  interest  to  db^ 
by  the  powerful  intervention  of  its  higher  sano* 
tioas  and  rewards :  ^  they  that  resist  shall  receive 
to  themselves  condemnation/' 

Religion  teaches  men  to  consider  their  lot  in 
life  as  a  station  assigned  to  them  by  Him  who 
has  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  creatures  as  he  wilL 
It  therefore  tends  to  prevent^  in  the  great  mass 
of  the  community,  which  must  ever  b^  compara^ 
lively  speaking,  poor,  the  disposition  to  repine  at 
the  more  fevoured  lot  and  superior  comforts  of 
the  higher  orders;  a  disposition  which  is  the  real 
sonroe  of  the  most  dangerous  and  deadly  disseur 


Religion,  again,  as  prompting  mesa  to  view  all 
hmnan  events  as  under  the  divine  direction,  to 
regard  the  evils  of  life  as  the  dispensation  of 
h^ven,  and  often  as  capable  of  being  rendered 
conducive  to  the  most  essential  and  lasting  bene- 
fit, disposes  men  to  bear  all  their  sufferings  with 
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Tcsignatkm  and  cheerfulness.  Whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  they  who  are  not  under  its  power,  are 
often  inclined  to  revenge  on  their  rulers  the  mis- 
fortunes which  unavoidably  result  from  natural 
causes,  as  well  as  those  which  may  be  more 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  owed  their  existence 
to  human  imprudence  and  actual  misconducL 

Again,  if  from  contemplating  these  questions  in 
their  principles  and  elements,  we  proceed  to  view 
them,  as  they  have  been  exhibited  and  illustrated 
by  history  and  experience,  we  shall  find  the  same 
positions  established  with  equal  clearness  and  force. 
Is  there  any  proposition  more  generaUy  admitted, 
than  that  political  communities  tend  to  decay  and 
dissolution  in  proportion  to  the  corruption  of 
their  morals?  How  often  has  the  authority  of 
the  poet  been  adduced  (an  author  acute  and  just 
in  his  views  of  life,  but  not  eminent  for  being  the 
friend  of  morals  or  religion,)  to  prove  the  inefficacy 
of  laws  to  avert  the  progress  of  a  state's  decline  and 
fidl,  while  it  should  be  carried  forward,  too  surely, 
in  the  downward  road,  by  the  general  corruption  of 
manners.  We  have  already  exemplified  these 
truths,  in  enumerating  the  causes  of  the  fall  of 
Rome.*  On  more  than  one  occasion,  that  state 
had  owed  its  preservation  to  its  reverence  for  the 
awful  sanction  of  an  oath.  This  principle,  and, 
indeed,  the  duty  which  is  so  dosely  connected  with 
it,  of  truth  and  general  fidelity  to  engagements,  are 
the  very  cement  which  holds  together  societies, 
and,  indeed,  all,  whether  greater  or  smaller, 

*  Ch«p.TiiL 
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ciatUHis  of  men ;  and  that  this  class  of  virtoes  is 
fiDunded  and  bottomed  on  religion,  is  undeniably 
evident* 

If  we  pass  from  the  page  of  history  td  a  review 
of  private  life,  are  we  not  led  to  exacdy  the  same 
oondnsions?  Where  do  the  politicians,  who 
reason  from  the  evidence  of  fiicts,  expect  to  find  a 
q>irit  of  insabordination  and  anarchy  ?  Is  it  not 
in  oar  crowded  cities,  in  our  large  manufiicturing 
towns,  where  wealth  is  often  too  dearly  purchased 
at  the  price  of  morality  and  virtue?  And  if  we 
resort  to  individual  instances,  who  is  the  man  of 
peace  and  quietness  ?  Who  is  the  least  inclined 
to  ^  meddle  with  them  that  are  given  to  change?" 
Is  it  not  the  man  of  religious  and  domestic  habits; 
whose  very  connections,  pursuits,  and  hopes,  are  so 
many  pledges  for  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
<»vil  order,  and  to  the  support  of  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  his  country? 

It  is  the  more  extraordinary  that  any  writers, 
not  deliberately  hostile  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
virtue,  should  have  given  any  degree  of  counte- 
nance to  the  pernicious  error  which  we  have  been 
so  long  combating ;  because  the  opposite  opinion 
has  been  laid  down,  as  an  incontestable  axiom,  by 
those  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  any  extravagant 
zeal  for  the  credit  of  rel^ion,  but,  who  speak  th^e 
dictat^es  of  strong  sense  and  deep  observation. 
Hear,  then,  the  able  but  profligate  Machiavel :  -^ 
^  Those  princes  and  commonwealths,  who  would 
keep  their  governments  entire  and  uncorrupt^  are 
above  all  things  to  have  a  care  of  religion  and  its 
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ceremonies,  and  preserve  them  in  due  veneratioa; 
for,  in  the  whole  world,  there  is  not  a  greater  nga 
of  imminent  ruin,  than  when  God  and  his  worship 
are  despised/' —  ^^  A  prince,  therefore,  ought 
most  accurately  to  regard,  that  his  religion  be 
well  founded,  and  then  his  government  will  last; 
for  there  is  no  surer  way,  than  to  keep  that  good 
and  united.  Whatever,  therefore,  occurs,  that 
may  any  way  be  extended  to  the  advantages  and 
reputation  of  the  religion  they  design  to  establish, 
by  all  means,  they  are  to  be  propagated  and 
encouraged ;  and  the  wiser  the  prince^  the  more 
sure  it  is  to  be  done/'  —  <<  And  if  this  care  of  di- 
vine worship  were  regarded  by  Christian  princes, 
according  to  the  precepts  and  instructions  of  Him 
who  gave  it  at  first,  the  states  and  commonwealths 
of  Christendom  would  be  much  more  happy  and 
firm/'  • 

Machiavel,  it  will  be  said,  was  at  once  an 
infidel  and  a  hypocrite,  who  did  not  believe  the 
truth  of  that  religion  the  observance  of  which  he 
solicitously  enforced.  Be  it  so:  it  still  deducts 
nothing  fi'om  the  force  of  the  argument  as  to  the 
political  uses  of  religion.  —  For,  if  the  mere  forms 
and  institutions,  **  the  outward  and  visible  signs" 
of  Chr'istianity,  were  acknowledged  to  be,  as  they 
really  are,  of  so  great  value,  by  this  shrewd  politi- 
cian, what  might  not  be  the  effect  of  its  **  inward 
and  spiritual  grace?" 

When  two  able  men  of  totally  opposite  principles 
and  characters  pointedly  agree  on  any  one  import- 

*  Machiavel's  Discounet  on  Uvy. 
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ant  topic,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  they 
meet  in  a  truth.  Such  an  unlooked-for  caor 
fonnitjr  may  be  found  in  two  writers  so  de- 
cidedly opposite  to  each  other,  as  our  incom- 
parable Bishop  Buder,  and  the  Florentine  secre- 
tary above  cited.  Who  will  suspect  Butler 
of  being  a  visionary  enthusiast?  Yet  has  he 
drawn  a  most  beauufiil  picture  of  the  hiq[>pines8 
of  an  imaginary  state,  which  should  be  perfecdy 
Tirtooos  for  a  succession  of  ages.  **  In  such  a 
state,*'  he  insists,  *^  there  would  be  no  Action. 
Public  determinations  would  really  be  the  result 
of  united  wisdom.  All  would  contribute  to  the 
general  prosperity,  and  each  would  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  own  virtue.  Injustice,  force,  and 
fraud,  would  be  unknown.  —  Such  a  kingdom 
would  influence  the  whole  earth :  the  head  of  it 
would,  indeed,  be  a  universal  monarch,  in  a  new 
sense,  and  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should 
serve  himJ*  * 

The  profound  Butler  was,  indeed,  too  great  an 
ad^t  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature^  and  too 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind, 
not  to  know,  as  he  afterwards  observes,  the  im- 
possU>ility,  without  some  miraculous  interposition, 
that  a  great  body  of  men  should  so  unite  in  one 
nati<m  and  government,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  the 
practice  of  virtue ;  and  that  such  a  government 
should  continue  unbroken  for  a  succession  of  ages  \ 

•  This  is  only  a  short  abstract  of  this  fine  passage,  to  the 
nhole  of  whidi  die  reader  is  referred  Batlei^s  Analogj, 
part  first,  chap.  iti.  p.  89.  and  following. 
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yet,  supposing  it  could  be  so,  such,  he  affirms, 
would  be  the  certain  effect.  And  may  we  not 
also  ask,  even  allowing  for  all  the  failings  and 
imperfections  of  human  nature,  which  the  prelate 
has  excluded  from  hb  hypothesis,  would  not  a 
state  really  approach  nearer  to  this  supposed  hap- 
piness, in  proportion  as  it  taught  and  practised 
with  more  sedulity  the  principles  of  religion  and 
virtue? 

We  cordially  agree,  indeed,  with  the  famous 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  that  princes  cannot  govern  their 
states  by  **  counting  a  string  of  beads,  or  mum- 
bling over  Paternosters."  But  we  are,  at  the  same 
time,  equally  averse  from  the  religion  which  as- 
signs such  practices  to  any  class  of  people;  and 
from  that  ignorance  which  would  make  the  re* 
ligion  of  any  order  of  men,  especially  of  princes, 
consist  in  mere  ceremonies  and  observances. 
Charles  the  Wise  was  at  least  as  sound  a  judge  as 
Cosmo,  of  what  constituted  the  perfection  of  a  royal 
character,  when  he  declared,  that,  ^*  if  there  were 
no  honour  and  virtue  left  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  last  traces  of  them  should  be  found  among 
princes/'  There  should,  indeed,  be  found  in  the 
royal  character  an  innate  grandeur;  a  dignity  of 
soul  which  should  show  itself  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  shine  through  every  cloud  of  trial  or 
difficulty.  It  was  fit>m  such  inherent  marks  of 
greatness,  that  the  in&nt  Cyrus,  exiled  and  un- 
known, was  chosen  king  by  the  shepherd's  children. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  cite  a  higher 
authority  on  the  point  in  question,  the  importance 
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of  religion  to  a  state,  than  that  of  the  greatand  ex- 
cellent Chancellor  de  L'Hopital.  It  was  a  com- 
mon observation  of  bi<  that  **  religion  had  more 
influence  upon  the  spirits  of  mankind  than  all  their 
passions  put  together;  and  that  the  cement,  by 
which  it  united  them,  was  infinitely  stronger  than 
all  the  other  obligations  of  civil  society."  This 
was  not  the  observation  of  a  dreaming  monk,  who^ 
in  his  cell,  writes  maxims  for  a  worid  of  whidi  he 
kncvws  nothing;  but  the  sentiment  derived  from 
deq>  experience  of  an  illustrious  statesman,  whose 
greatness  of  mind,  zeal,  disinterestedness,  and 
powerful  talents,  supported  France  under  a  suc- 
cesdon  of  weak  and  profligate  kings.  Frugal  for 
the  state  in  times  of  boundless  prodigality ;  philo- 
sc^hical  in  a  period  of  enthusiastic  fury ;  tolerant 
and  candid  in  days  of  persecution,  and  deeply  con- 
sdentious  under  all  circumstances;  worthy,  in 
short,  and  it  b  perhaps  his  best  eulc^um,  to  be 
driven,  for  his  virtues,  by  Catherine  di  Medici  from 
counsels  which  his  wisdom  might  have  controlled; 
and  who,  on  giving  up  the  seals  which  she  de- 
manded, withdrew  to  an  honourable  literary  re- 
treat, with  the  remark,  that  <*  the  world  was  too 
dq)raved  for  him  to  concern  himself  any  longer 
with  it."  These  are  the  men  whom  corrupt  princes 
drive  from  the  direction  of  those  states,  which  their 
wisdom  might  save,  and  their  virtue  might  reform. 

Another  of  the  political  advantages  of  religious 
rectitude  in  a  state,  is  the  security  it  afibrds.  For, 
with  whatever  just  severity  we  may  reprobate  the 
general  spirit  of  revolution,  yet,  it  must  be  con- 
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fessedf  that  it  has  not,  on  all  occasions,  been  ex* 
cited  by  undue  discontent,  by  unprovoked  im* 
patience,  nor  even  by  selfish  personal  feelings;  but 
sometimes  also  from  a  virtuous  sense  of  the  evils 
of  oppression  and  injustice ;  evils  which  honest 
men  resent  for  others  as  well  as  for  themselves. 

Again,  there  is  something  so  safe  and  tranquil* 
Using  in  Christian  piety,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, that,  though  we  would  be  far  from  reducing 
it  to  a  cold  political  calculation,  yet,  content  sub- 
mission, and  obedience,  make  so  large  a  practical 
part  of  religion,  that,  wherever  it  is  taught  in  the 
best  and  soundest  way,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  pro* 
mote,  in  the  people,  the  ends  of  true  policy,  any 
more  than  of  genuine  morality. 

Our  wisest  sovereigns,  partly,  perhaps,  for  thb 
reason,  have  paid  the  deepest  attention  to  the 
moral  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  of  their  sub- 
jects.    Alfred   and   Elizabeth  *,   among   others, 

*  See  a  letter  of  Archbishop  Whitgift  to  the  bishops,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract :  — 

**  Your  Lordship  is  not  ignorant,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
dissoluteness  of  manners,  and  ignorance  in  the  common  sort, 
that  reigneth  in  most  parts  of  this  realm,  even  in  this  dear 
light  of  the  Gospel,  arisetli  hereof,  for  that  the  youth,  bdog 
as  it  were  the  frie  and  seminary  of  the  church  and  common- 
wealth, through  negligence,  both  of  natural  and  spiritual 
fathers,  are  not,  as  were  meet,  trained  up  in  the  chief  and  ne* 
cessary  principles  of  Christian  religion,  whereby  they  might 
learn  their  duty  to  tbe^r  Crod,  their  prince,  their  country,  and 
their  neighbours;  especially  in  their  tender  yean,  when  these 
things  might  best  be  planted  in  them,  and  would  become  most 
hardly  to  be  afterwards  removed.  This  mischief  might  well, 
in  mine  opinion,  be  redressed,  if  that  which  in  this  behalf  hath 
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baii  <ai  tdhe  aAcdoK  of  tlMor  people.  lis  ad- 
(ScBon  ttD  tdheir  desiie  to  ptomoCe  vdl^ioiLp  dberliad 
m^  doabt  discetanl^  tbat  k  k  ^rass  Yice,  tdhat  ft  is 
binifia£  igiUMaiKer  wlicb  leavv  die  lower  ci^ 

t27<  &ctBOiiB  inzoo^riilovSf  aond  lender  diefli  die  b&iid 
taaBb  of  pn&iiral  iacendaams-  \%lieD  die  yosdi  of 
tftfficiissaiiecaDP^ExnTiuiibtiiKlaedinie&mnbr 
TJgjwrfM  teadms^  duse  ttfarliieib>  IttTe  die  fairest 
«>>|jj^wiB<ija>i:Miirs*  rfiiisfalEBig  into  diem  dieir  dgtrtD  die 
itadEj.  as  veil  as  to  die  dunndh  ;  aod  diej  wiQ  find 
r&at  tBie  saizie  leiMiito  wiiidi  ferm  good  Clmstians 
i3snA  to  Biake  good  scDbj«ct&  Bott?  vidboat  diat 
moderafte  nbeasnie  of  scraiid  and  sober  mstmction^ 
vUdk  ^diosid  be  ^oAcDoash'  ad^ited  to  diebr  lov 
Jiffiiaads  dMT  wiD  be  fikehr  neidier  to  Iwmour  tbe 
kn&g^  levevBBce  die  devgj^  nor  ober  tbe  magistiafee. 
%%Ji3c^  OD  tbe  ouutrarTy  br  mtenreaving  tbeir 
doCr  io  tbeir  gmmuors  vitb  tbcir  cfaitT  to  Gkidy 
t&ev*  wiD  alt  caowe  be  ptescned  firom  nusdiief  in 
poBriiBTS  >^  ddnsioo  in  rd^;ioo.  The  awfbl  in- 
ercBe of  pq jiii J  amoi^ns  is  of  itsdtf  aloud  call 
^oAxBoodlj  to  por^K  diis  ot^jecft.  Haw  sboold 
dc»e,  wbo  aie  not  eail j  instructed  in  tbe  know- 


and  nmtrd,,  ■iiailj,  br 

cfininE&cs  tfce  lOMk  of  both  scie^  on  tike  Sdiiailhdb;^ 

Aad  dttt,  if  it  T  be  ciwhimum^  bdbie  tbeir 
oTtbe  aevcial  pnnlM%  wbotberebgr 
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ledge  of  their  Maker,  fear  to  offend  him,  by  that 
common  violation  of  the  solemnity  of  oaths  for 
which  we  are  unhappily  becoming  notorious  ?  Let 
us  not  be  deemed  needlessly  earnest  in  the  defence 
of  a  truth  of  such  extreme  importance.  The  po* 
litical  value  of  religion  never  can  be  too  firmly 
believed,  or  too  carefully  kept  in  view,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  nations.  May  it  be  deeply  rooted  in 
the  mind  of  every  prince,  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple I  Let  it  be  confirmed  by  all  the  various 
proofs  and  examples  by  which  its  truth  can  be 
established,  and  its  authority  enforced  I  * 

But  to  return.  —  We  most  readily  concede, 
that  by  that  exaltation  of  a  state  of  which  Solomon 
speaks,  is  not  meant  that  sudden  flash  of  tempo- 
rary splendour  which  is  occasioned  by  the  mutable 
advantages  of  war,  the  plunder  of  foreign  countries, 
the  acquisition  of  unwieldy  territory,  or  the  vertigo 
of  domestic  revolutions ;  but  that  sober  and  solid 
glory,  which  is  the  result  of  just  laws :  of  agricul- 

*  Mr.  Addiion  ipcaki  of  the  religious  inttruccion  of  the 
poor  as  the  best  meant  of  recovering  the  country  from  iu  de* 
generacy  and  depravation  of  manners.  And,  aJVer  drawing  ao 
animated  picture  of  a  proceifion  of  charity  children  on  a  day 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  triumphs  obtained  by  the  Queen's 
arms,  he  adds,  ^  For  my  part,  I  can  scarce  forbear  looking  oa 
the  astonishing  victories  our  arms  have  been  crowned  with 
to  be,  in  some  measure,  the  blessings  returned  upon  these 
charities ;  and  that  the  great  successes  of  the  war,  for  which 
we  lately  offered  up  our  thanks,  were,  in  some  measure,  occ^ 
sioned  by  the  several  objects  (of  religiously.instructed  chil- 
dren) which  then  stood  before  us.  Guardian,  No.  105.  Tikem 
wer0  the  ienHmenii  of  a  iecreiar^  of  siaie  / 
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tore  and  sobriety,  which  promote  population ;  of 
industry  and  commerce,  which  increase  prosperi^ ; 
of  such  well-r^ulated  habits  in  private  life  as  may 
serve  to  temper  that  prosperity,  and,  by  strict  con* 
sequences,  give  direction  and  steadiness  to  public 
manners.  For  it  never  can  be  made  a  question, 
whether  the  solidity  of  the  parts  must  not  contri- 
bute to  the  firmness  of  the  whole;  and  whether  the 
virtue  exercised  by  collective  bodies  can  any  fiu"- 
tber  be  hoped  for,  than  as  it  exists  in  the  indivi- 
duals who  compose  them.  But  on  what  basis  can 
diis  superstructure  rest,  by  what  principle  can  indi- 
vidual virtue  be  either  substantially  promoted,  or 
lastingly  secured,  except  by  that  sense  of  an  invi- 
sible^ almightj^f  and  infinitely  just,  and  holy  Sove- 
reign of  the  universe,  which  Revelation  alone  has 
dfectnally  disdosed  to  us,  and  reason  has  recog- 
nised as  the  essence  of  religion  ? 

Far  be  it,  indeed,  firom  us  to  deny,  that  this  reli- 
gious principle  may  not  frequently  oppose  itself  to 
apparent  means  of  aggrandisement,  both  personal 
and  nationaL  Doubtless  it  will  often  condemn 
diat  to  which  human  pride  would  aspire.  Even 
when  an  object  might  in  itself  be  fiiirly  desirable^ 
it  will  forbid  the  pursuit,  except  through  lawful 
paths.  But,  in  the  severest  of  such  restrictions,  it 
only  sacrifices  what  is  shadowy  to  what  is  substan- 
tial, the  evanescent  triumphs  iX  a  day  to  the  per- 
manent comfort  of  succesave  generations. 

But,  though  we  do  not  assert  that  national  pros- 
perity is  always,  and  infallibly,  an  indication  of 
virtue,  and  dl  the  distinguishing  favour  of  God, 
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yet  we  conceive,  that  such  outward  marks  of  the 
divine  favour  may  more  generally  be  expected,  in 
the  case  of  communities,  than  of  individuals.  In 
communities  we  see  not  so  much  the  effect  of  each 
particular  act  of  virtue,  as  of  the  generally-diffused 
principle.  Though  virtue  is  often  obstructed  in 
labouring  to  obtain  for  itself  the  advantages  which 
belong  to  it,  this  is  no  proof  against  its  having  a 
tendency  to  obtain  them ;  the  natural  tendency, 
indeed,  being  to  produce  happiness,  though  it 
may  fail  to  do  it  in  certain  excepted  cases. 

In  the  case,  therefore,  of  communities  and  states, 
where  the  result  of  many  actions,  rather  than  the 
particular  eSect  of  eachj  is  seen,  it  may  not  alto- 
gether unfiiirly  be  asserted,  that  virtue  is  its  own 
reward.  Perhaps  it  also  may  be  affirmed,  that  the 
system  of  temporal  rewards  and  punishments, 
which,  though  chiefly  exemplified  in  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  was  by  Ho  means  confined  to  it,  has 
not  equally  passed  away,  with  respect  to  states  and 
nations,  as  with  respect  to  individuals.  The  learned 
Bossuet  has  observed,  that  while  the  New  Testa- 
ment manifests  to  us  the  operation  of  God's  grace, 
the  Old  Testament  exhibits  to  us  his  providential 
government  of  the  world.  We  will  not  dwell  on 
diis  remark  further  than  to  suggest,  that  even  in 
this  view  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  may  not 
be  without  its  uses,  even  to  the  modem  statesman, 
as  we  know  that  the  Jewish  law  has  clearly  been 
held  important  by  some  of  our  wisest  legislators. 

On  the  whole,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  assert, 
that,  in  the  long  course  of  events,  nothii^  that  is 
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■onll^  wTODg  can  be  pcriftkally  i^t;  nothing 
dnt  is  inequitable  can  be  finally  socoessfiil ;  no- 
dung  that  is  oontraiy  to  religion  can  be  ulti* 
■■ii  Ij  frvomable  to  civil  policy.  We  may  there- 
five  oonfidently  aflinn,  that  impiety  and  vice, 
fiooDer  or  later,  bring  states,  as  well  as  indiyidoals, 
to  nusay  and  ruin.  That,  though  vice  may  some- 
cxmtribiite  to  temporary  exaltation,  in  the 
degree  it  will,  in  the  end,  contribute  to  pro- 
mcfte  decay,  and  acoderate  the  inevitable  period  of 


Let  it,  then,  be  ever  kept  in  view,  that  the  true 

iiatlitiim  is,  in  &ct^  that  proqierity  which  arises 

the  goodness  rf  the  laws,  and  the  firmness 

impartiality  with  which  they  are  ezecnted ; 

wladi  results  tmm  modeiation  in  the  government, 

and  obedience  in  the  people;  firom  wisdom  and 

lanGB^it  in  council,  from  activity  and  integrity  in 

CDmmense,  from  independence  of  national  charac-^ 

ter,  from  fiirtitnde  in  resisting  foreign  attadc,  and 

in  pramotiDg  domestic  harmony;   from  pft- 

Bnder  sufferings,  hardiness  in  darker,  zeal 

ia  the  love  of  ciril,  and  vigour  in  the  reprobation 

of fivn^e,  liberty;  from  a  spirit  of  fiumess  and  liber- 

sBtf  in  ^nakmg  treaties,    and  firom  fiddity  in 

ahMttii^  them.     Above  all,  from  a  mult^lication 

af  iidividnal  ■■■•jmwwc  of  frmily  comfort  and  inde- 

JHsadence;  finm  the  general  prevalence,  throughout 

lAe  grot  BUSB  of  the  people,  of  habits  of  indnstnr, 

^■briety,  and  good  order;  fimn  the  practice,  in 

TfciiK^  of  file  sodal  and  domestic  virtues;  of  all 

^&Qse  relative  duties  and  Idndnesses,  which  give 
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body  and  substance  to  the  various  charities  of 
life,  and  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature* 

If  sinful  nations  appear  prosperous  for  a  time, 
it  is  often  because  there  has  been  some  proportion 
of  good  mixed  with  the  evil ;  or  it  is  because  the 
Providence  of  Ood  means  to  use  the  temporary 
success  of  guilty  nations  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  general  scheme,  or  the  promotion  of  a  par** 
ticular  purpose,  of  humblmg  and  correcting  other, 
perhaps,  less  guilty  nations ;  or  it  is  because  **  the 
iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  full;'*  and  the 
punishment  of  the  more  corrupt  states  is  delayed, 
to  make  their  ruin  more  signal  and  tremendous, 
and  their  downfall  a  more  portentous  object,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  world.  Ood,  without  any 
impeachment  of  his  moral  government,  may  with* 
hold  retribution,  because  it  is  always  in  his  power : 
he  may  be  long-sufiering,  because  he  is  everlast- 
ing. He  may  permit  the  calamity  which  we 
in  order  to  extract  from  it  the  good  which  we 
not  He  is  never  the  author  of  moral  evil ;  and 
the  natural  evil,  which  he  does  authorise,  is  both 
the  punishment  and  the  corrective  of  the  moral. 
Though  Ood  never  intended  this  world  for  such 
a  complete  state  of  retribution,  as  entirely  to  hinder 
either  vice  or  virtue  from  occasionally  receiving 
the  recompenses  and  the  penalties  due  to  the 
other,  yet  there  is  this  obvious  difference,  between 
nations  and  individuals,  that  whereas  individuals 
the  most  virtuous  are  often  the  most  visited  with 
temporal  misfortunes,  the  best>governed  empires 
are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  secure  of  prosperity* 
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And  i^  in  the  calamities  brought  on  corrupt  states, 
the  innocent  always,  unavoidably,  suflfer  with  the 
gnilty,  this  furnishes  no  just  diarge  against  the 
equity  of  IKvine  Proyidence,  who  here  reckons 
tremendously  with  the  state  at  a  state,  but  will, 
separately  and  ultimately,  redum  with  every  indi- 
fidoal;  and  thus  finally  and  fiiDy  vindicate  his 
own  infinite  and  much-calumniated  justice.* 

*  See  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy, — z,  work  idnck  caonot  be 
too  stroi^y  recoinnicnded. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

IMTBORITY  THE  TRUS  POLITICAL  WISDOM. 

The  tendency  of  a  religious  temper  to  exalt  i 
prince  into  a  hero,  might  be  sufficiently  illustrsted 
by  the  single  instance  of  Louis  the  Ninth.  It  b 
notorious,  that  nothing  more  severely  tries  the 
character  of  princes,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  than 
remarkable  success.  It  was,  however,  in  this  cir- 
cumstance precisely,  that  the  prince  just  mentioDed 
evinced  how  completely  his  Christian  temper  had 
corrected  both  the  selfishness  natural  to  man,  aod 
the  arrogance  habitual  to  prosperity. 

When,  under  the  unfortunate  reign  of  oar 
Henry  the  Third,  the  afiairs  of  England  were  re- 
duced to  a  low  condition,  while  those  of  France 
were  in  a  highly  flourishing  state,  Louis,  in  making 
a  treaty  with  England,  generously  refused  to  take 
an  un&ir  advantage  of  the  mbfortunes  of  this 
country,  or  to  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his 
own  superiority.  His  concessions  to  the  depressed 
enemy  were  liberal ;  and  he  soon  after  reaped  the 
reward  of  his  moderation,  in  the  confidence  which 
it  inspired.  Louis  was  chosen,  both  by  Henry  and 
his  nobles,  to  settle  the  diflPerences  between  them. 
In  consequence  of  the  recent  instance  of  his  public 
integrity,  the  foreign  adversary  was  invited  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  domestic  disagreements;  and  they 
were  happily  terminated  by  his  decisioiL    Let  io- 
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fidels  remaric,  (o  the  disgrace  of  their  scepddsoi^ 
that  the  monardi  who  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
greatest  instances  of  Christian  piety  and  devoticMiy 
fimiished  also  an  example  of  the  most  striking 
moral  rectitude ! 

Hrary  the  Fonith,  when  only  king  of  Navarre^ 
discovered  no  less  integrity  after  his  gkmons  nc- 
toty  at  Contras.  Being  asked  what  terms  he 
would  require  from  the  king  of  France,  after  gain- 
ing such  a  victory,  ^  Just  the  same,**  replied  he;, 
«  dhat  I  should  ask  after  losing  one." 

It  is,  however,  necessaiy  to  observe,  that  integ- 
rity, in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  unifbrm. 
Troth,  £>r  example,  occasionally  qioken,  may  not 
flflbfd  to  the  speaker  any  part  of  the  profit.which 
attends  the  regular  observance  of  troth*  The 
error  of  corrupt  politicians  consists  much  in  treat- 
ing each  question  as  if  it  wg^  an  insulated  case^ 
and  then  arguing,  perhi^  not  unjustly,  that  the 
practice  of  virtue,  in  this  or  that  particolar  in* 
stance,  will  not  beprodnctive  of  good;  fixrgetting 
that  1^  in  all  instances,  th^  would  be  virtncms, 
they  would  then,  most  probably,  obtain  the  sacoe« 
and  full  reward  of  virtue. 

We  know  that  even  in  that  particular  brmch  of 
political  transactions,  the  diplomatic,  wherein  the 
Wrongest  temptations  to  dissimulation  and  chi- 
canery are  held  forth  to  little  minds,  some  of  the 
most  able  and  soccessful  negotiators  have  gener* 
oofily  disdained  the  use  of  any  sudi  mean  expe- 
dients. The  fiankness  and  integrity  of  Teaqile 
aid  De  Wit  are  not  more  esteemed  1^  the  mmolist 

p  2 
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for  their  probity,  than  by  the  statesman  for  their 
true  wisdom.  What  can  there  be,  indeed,  so  dif- 
ferent between  the  situation  of  two  public  men, 
who,  on  the  part  of  their  several  countries  respect- 
ively, are  negotiating  on  questions  of  policy  or 
commerce,  and  that  of  two  private  men  who  are 
treating  on  some  business  of  ordinary  life,  which 
should  render  impolitic,  in  the  public  concern,  that 
honesty  which,  in  the  private,  is  so  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  policy,  as  to  have 
grown  into  an  adage  of  universal  and  unqualified 
acceptance?  Indeed,  as  the  adage  may  refer  to 
what  is  truly  politic  in  the  long  run,  and  with  a 
view  to  general  consequences,  we  might  rather 
expect,  that  fraud  would  be  admissible  into  the 
transactions  of  private  men,  whose  short  span  of 
life  might  not  be  likely  to  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  foture  loss,  rather  than  in  the  concerns 
of  states,  which,  by  containing  a  long-continued 
existence,  a  political  identi^,  under  all  the  succes- 
sive generations  of  the  members  of  which  they  are 
composed,  may  pay,  and  pay,  perhaps,  severely  too, 
in  later  times,  the  ^rice  of  former  acts  of  fraud  and 
treachery.  —  Again,  in  public,  no  less  than  in  pri- 
vate business,  will  not  any  one  find  the  benefit  of 
employing  an  agent  who  possesses  ahig)i  character 
for  probity  and  honour  ?  Will  not  laiger  and  more 
liberal  concessions  be  made  to  him  who  may  be 
safely  relied  on  for  paying  their  equivalent?  Once 
more,  how  often  are  public  wars,  as  well  as  private 
difierences,  produced  or  fermented  by  mutual  dis- 
trust I  and  how  surely  would  a  confidence  in  each 
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Other's  truth  and  honesty  tend  to  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  harmony  !  Even  the  wily  Florentine* 
allows,  that  it  is  advantageous  to  have  a  high  cha- 
racter for  truth  and  uprightness*  And.  how  can 
this  character  be  in  any  way  so  well  obtained  as 
by  deserving  it?  It  is  the  disgrace  of  nations,  that, 
in  their  diplomatic  concerns,  the  maxims  of  solid 
wisdom  have  not  been  always  observed. 

Without  going  the  length  of  admitting  the  truth 
of  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  light  definition  of  the 
duties  of  an  ambassador,  is  it  not  too  often  assumed, 
that  the  laws  which  bind  private  men,  and  which 
would  doubtless  bind  the  individual  min'ister  him- 
self, in  his  private  concerns,  may  occasionally  be 
dispensed  with,  in  the  administration  of  public 
affiurs ;  and  that  strict  truth,  for  instance,  which  in 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  is  allowed  to  be 
indispensable,  is  too  frequently  considered  as  im- 
practicable in  diplomatic  negotiations  ? 

Don  Louis  De  Ebro,  the  Spanish  minister,  at 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained just  views  of  the  value  of  simple  integrity 
in  politicians ;  for  speaking  of  dardinal  M azarin, 
with  whom  he  was  negotiating,  he  said,  ''  that 
man  always  pursues  one  great  error  in  politics  — - 
lie  would  always  deceive."  Mazarin  was  a  deep 
dissembler  and  a  narrow  genius  f;  so  true  it  is, 

*  Machiavel. 

-f*  Mazarin  himself  had  spread  his  own  maxims  to  such 
good  purpose,  that  one  of  his  creatures,  whom  he  intended  to 
send  to  negotiate  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  implored  his 
Eminence  not  to  insist  on  his  deceiving  the  Dukejiui  ai  that 
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that  vanity  and  sbort-sigfatedness  are  commonly  at 
the  bottom  of  dissimulation,  though  it  be  practised 
from  a  totally  opposite  idea;  worldly  politicians 
frequently  falling  into  the  error  of  fencj^ng,  that 
craft  and  circumvention  are  indications  of  genius : 
while,  in  reality,  suspicion  is  the  wisdom  of  a  little 
mind,  and  distrust  the  mean  and  inefficient  substi- 
tute for  the  penetration  of  a  great  one.  **  Many,** 
says  Lord  Bacon,  *'  who  know  how  to  pack  the 
curds,  cannot  play  them  well.  Many,  who  can 
manage  canvasses  and  factions,  are  yet  not  wise 
men."  Considering  the  credit  which  sincerity 
stamps  on  a  political  character,  it  is  so  far  horn 
being  opposed  to  discretion,  that  it  constitutes  the 
best  part  of  it.  True  rectitude  neither  implies  nor 
requires  imprudence ;  while  it  costs  a  politician  as 
much  trouble  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  a  quali^ 
which  he  has  not,  as  it  would  really  cost  him  to 
acquire  it.  The  mazes  and  windings,  the  doublings 
and  intricacies,  of  intriguing  spirits,  ultimately 
mislead  them  from  the  end  they  pursue.  They 
excite  jealousy,  they  rouse  resentment,  they  cod- 
firm  suspicion,  they  strengthen  prejudices,  they 
foment  differences;  and  thus  call  into  action  a 
number  of  passions  which  commonly  oppose  thenn 
selves  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs. 
Pbliticians,  therefore,  would  do  well  to  remember 
the  remark  of  the  learned  Barrow,  who  was  as 


time,  as  the  business  was  but  a  trifle;  because  he  thought  it 
would  answer  better  to  reserve  the  sacrifice  of  his  reputation 
for  deceiving  till  some  more  important  object  was  at  stake. 
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great  a  profident  in  mathematics  as  in  moralifyy 
that  *^  the  straightest  line  is  always  the  shortest  line 
m  morals  as  well  as  in  geometiy.'^  When  the 
character  of  integrity  is  once  lost,  falsehood  itself 
loses  all  its  uses.  The  known  dissembler  is  sos* 
pected  of  insincerity  even  when  he  does  not  prac- 
tise it,  and  is  no  longer  trusted,  though  he  may 
happen  to  deserve  to  be  so. 

The  character  of  Lord  Sunderland  presents  a 
striking  instance  of  the  political  ineflScacy  of  du- 
plicity. His  superior  genius,  so  admirably  quali* 
fied  for  business,  availed  him  but  little  in  securing 
the  public  esteem,  when  it  was  observed,  that  of 
three  successive  princes,  who  severally  set  out  with 
a  view  to  establish  different  interests,  he  gained 
the  Bcvour  of  all,  by  adopting  the  system  of  each, 
with  the  same  accommodating  versatility.  His 
lepntadon  for  honesty  sunk,  and  he  ceased  to  be 
trusted  in  the  d^ree  in  which  he  came  to  be 
known. 

*We  sometimes  hear  the  more  decent  politicians, 
who  sanction  the  appearances  and  comm^id  the 
outward  observances  of  religion,  lament  that  re- 
ligion does  not  produce  any  great  eflfocts  upon 
sodety.  And  they  are  r%ht,  if  by  religion  diey 
mean  that  shell  and  surface  which  merely  serve  to 
save  appearances.  But  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that 
these  very  politicians  sometimes  disbelieve  the 
reality  and  the  power  of  that  religion,  the  exterior 
of  which  they  allow  to  be  decorous?  Yet  this 
reality  and  power,  believed  and  acted  upon,  would 
certainly  produce  more  substantial  eflfects  than  can 
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ever  rationaUy  be  expected  irom  mere  forms  and 
shadows.  These  sage  persons  frequently  lament  the 
deficiency  of  morals  in  societfr^  but  never  the  want 
of  religion  in  the  heart ;  though  to  expect  that 
morality  to  be  firm  which  stands  on  no  religioiu 
foundation  is  to  expect  stability  from  an  inverted 
pyramid. 

Besides,  it  is  infinitely  laborious  to  maintain  an 
undeviating  course  of  dissimulation,  a  moment's 
intermission  of  which  may  defeat  the  policy  of 
years.  Yet  this  unremitting  attention,  thb  weary- 
ing watchfulness,  is  essential  to  that  worldly  policy, 
of  which  South  says,  that  <^  Folly  being  the  super- 
structure, it  is  but  reason  that  the  foundatioD 
should  be  fidsity."  The  same  acute  judge  of  man- 
kind observes,  that  the  designing  politicians  of  the 
parQr  he  was  combating  seemed  to  act  as  if  they 
thought  <<  that  speech  was  given  to  ordinary  men 
to  communicate  their  mind,  but  to  wise  men  fiir 
concealing  it." 

The  dissembler  should  also  remember,  that, 
however  deeply  interest  and  industry  enable  him 
to  lay  his  plans,  the  interest  and  industry  of  others 
will  be  equally  at  work  to  detect  them.  Besides, 
the  deepest  politician  can  carry  on  no  great 
schemes  alone ;  and  as  all  association  depends  on 
opinion,  few  will  lend  their  aid,  or  commit  their 
safety  to  one  whose  general  want  of  probity  fi>r- 
bids  the  hope  of  perpetual  confidence,  or  of 
permanent  security. 

Why  do  many  politicians  fiiil  finally  of  the  fiili 
accomplishment  of  their  object  ?    Not  for  want  of 
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gcmos  to  k^  a  pkmsible  |dan;  not  for  want  of 
jn^ment  to  seize  the  most  frTOorable  occasions ; 
sot  for  want  of  doe  cootempt  of  conscientious 
scruples  in  poshing  those  occasions ;  not  for  want 
of  fearless  ini|Mety  in  giving  foil  scope  to  their 
des^os;  but  from  that  erer-wakefol  Providence^ 
which,  if  he  does  not  dash  their  projects  before 
tbey  are  acted,  defeats  the  main  intention  after- 
wards. Even  the  soccessfbl  nsnrper,  Cromwdl, 
lost  the  confidence  of  his  army  when  thej  foond, 
m  the  seqnd,  that  he  meant  to  phce  hhnaplf  on 
die  Terj  throne  which  he  had  made  them  bdiere 
it  was  his  great  olgect  to  abolish.  Nor  was  he 
ever  aUe  to  adorn  his  own  brows  with  that  crown, 
for  the  hope  tif  which  he  had  waded  through  a 
sea  of  crimes.  The  very  means  employed  by 
AWandfr  the  Sixth  and  Caesar  Bmgiato  destroy 
die  Cardinak  reboonded  on  themsdves,  and  both 
woe  poisoned  by  the  very  wine  iriiich  th^  bad 
prepared  for  the  destruction  of  their  guests. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  only  safety,  and  the  only 
wisdom,  and  die  only  sure  nnfiiding  prudence 
instead  of  pursuing  our  own  devious  puths^  to 
commit  our  concerns  to  God,  to  walk  in  hb  straight 
ways,  and  obey  his  plain  commands;  for,  afker  aD, 
die  widest  sphere  of  a  mere  worldly  politician  b 
but  narrow.  Thewisdomof  this  world  is  bounded 
by  this  world;  die  dimensions  of  which  are  so 
oootracted,  and  its  duration  so  short,  in  the  eye  of 
true  philosophy,  as  to  strip  it  of  all  real  grandeur. 
AH  die  eigoyments  of  this  world,  says  the  ekv 
qoent  Soodi,  are  modi  too  short  for  an  immortal 
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soul  to  Stretch  itself  upon;  a  soul  which  shall  per* 
sist  in  being)  not  only  when  honour  and  fiune^  bot 
when  time  itself  shall  cease  to  be.  The  deepest 
worldly  projector,  with  the  widest  views  and  the 
strongest  energies,  even  when  flushed  with  success, 
must,  if  his  mind  has  never  learned  to  shoot  for* 
ward  into  the  boundless  eternity  of  an  unseen 
world,  feel  his  genius  cramped,  his  wing  flag,  and 
his  spirit  at  a  stand.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
spark  of  the  immortal  Are  even  in  the  r^^ts  of 
Alexander.  It  is  probable  he  would  not  have 
wept,  because  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer, 
had  he  not  deeply  felt  the  sting  of  disappointment 
at  finding  no  joy  in  having  conquered  this,  and 
thence  inferred  a  kind  of  vague  and  shapeless  idea 
of  another.  There  will  be  always  too  vast  a  dis- 
proportion between  the  appetites  and  enjoyments 
of  die  ambitious  to  admit  of  their  being  happy. 
Notfiing  can  fill  the  desires  of  a  great  sool  bat 
what  he  is  persuaded  will  last  as  long  as  he  himself 
shall  last 

To  worldly  minds  it  would  sound  paradoxical 
to  assert  that  ambition  is  a  UUte  passion.  To 
affirm  that  if  really  great  views  and  truly  enlarged 
notions  were  impressed  upon  the  soul,  diey  would 
be  so  far  firom  promoting,  that  they  wonld  cure 
this  passion.  The  excellent  Bishop  Berkeley, 
beholding  the  ravages  which  ambition  had  made 
in  hb  time  in  France^  oonM  not  help  wishing  ihaC 
its  encroaching  monarch  had  been  bred  to  the 
study  of  astronomy,  dial  he  might  learn  finom  thence 
how  mean  and  little  that  ambition  is  which  termi* 
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nates  in  a  small  part  of  what  is  itself  bat  a  pointy 
compared  with  that  part  of  the  miiverse  which  lies 
within  our  view. 

Bat,  if  astronomy  shows  the  diminatiyeness  of 
that  globe,  for  a  very  small  portion  of  which  kings 
contend,  in  comparison  with  the  universe,  how 
much  nobler  a  cure  does  Christianity  provide  for 
ambition,  by  showing  that  not  this  globe  only,  but 
the  whole  universe  also. 

Yea,  all  that  it  inherits^  shall  dissolve ; 

by  reminding  the  ambitious  of  the  utter  insnffi* 
ciency,  to  true  glory  or  real  happiness,  of  all  that 
has  been  created,  of  all  that  shall  have  an  end; 
by  carrying  on  their  views  to  that  invisible,  eternal 
world,  which  to  us  shall  then  emphatically  begin  to 
be,  when  all  which  we  behold  shall  be  no  more. 

He,  therefore,  is  the  only  true  politician  who 
uniformly  makes  the  eternal  laws  of  truth  and 
rectitude,  as  revealed  from  heaven,  the  standard 
of  his  actions,  and  the  measure  of  his  ambition. 
^  To  do  justly,"  is  peculiarly  the  high  and  holy 
vocation  of  a  prince.  And  both  princes  and  poli- 
ticians would  do  well  to  enquire,  not  cmly  whether 
their  scheme  was  planned  with  sagacity,  and  exe« 
cuted  with  spirit,  but  whether  they  have  so  con- 
ducted it  as  to  leave  proper  room,  if  we.  may  so 
speak,  for  the  favourable  interference  of  God; 
whether  they  have  supplicated  his  blessing,  and 
given  to  him  the  glory  of  its  happy  issue  ?  Per- 
haps more  well-meant  endeavours  fail  through 
neglect  in  these  respects,  particularly  of  fervent 
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prayer  for  success,  than  throagh  any  deficiency  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  plan  itself.  But  because,  under 
a  fanatic  usurpation  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
hypocrites  abused  this  duty,  and  degraded  its  sanc- 
tity, by  what  they  profanely  called  seeking  the 
Lordj  the  friends  of  the  restored  constitution  too 
generally  took  up  the  notion  that  irreligion  was  a 
proof  of  sincerity,  and  that  the  surest  way  to  avoid 
the  hypocrisy  was  to  omit  the  duty. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  censure  that  most 
mistaken  practice,  which,  at  the  period  before 
mentioned,  reduced  the  language  of  Scripture  to 
that  of  common  conversation;  nor  too  warmly 
condemn  that  false  taste,  which  by  quaint  al- 
lusions, forced  conceits,  and  strained  allegories, 
wrested  the  Bible  to  every  ordinary  purpose,  and 
debased  its  dignity  by  this  colloquial  familiarity. 
But  is  there  no  danger  of  felling  into  the  opposite 
error?  If  some  have  unseasonably  forced  it  into 
the  service,  on  occasions  to  which  it  could  never 
apply,  may  not  others  acquire  the  habit  of  thinking 
it  seasonable  on  no  occasion  at  all  ? 

Again -^  how  strangely  do   we   overlook   the 
consummate  wisdom,  as  well  as  goodness,  of  God, 
in  having  made  that  practice  of  prayer  the  in- 
strument of  obtaining  hb  blessing,  which  is  so 
f  powerfully  operative   in  purifying  and  elevating 

^  our  own  hearts.     Politicians,  with  all  their  sa- 

gacity, would  do  well  to  learn,  that  it  is  likewise 
one  of  the  many  beneficial  effects  of  prayer,  that 
it  not  only  reasonably  increases  our  hopes  of 
success,   but  teaches  us  to  acquiesce  in 
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pointmoit.  They  should  learn,  also,  not  to 
wonder,  if  God  relbses  to  answer  those  prayers 
whidi  are  occasionalfy  put  up  on  great  public 
emergencies,  when  those  who  oflfer  diem  do  not 
lire  in  the  exercise  of  habitual  deToti<Hi.  They 
should  take  it  as  an  axiom  of  good  experience 
from  the  inoompJEurable  Hooker,  that  ^  All  dungs 
rdigiously  begun  are  prosperously  «)ded;  because 
vdiether  men,  in  the  end,  have  that  which  religion 
allowed  them  to  desire,  or  that  which  it  teadieth 
them  contentedly  to  suffer,  they  are,  in  neither 
evoit,  unfortunate." 

Nor  will  a  truly  pious  prince  ever  be  event* 
uaUy  defeated  in  his  designs :  he  may  not,  indeed, 
be  successful  in  every  n^otiadon,  he  may  not  be 
victtMrious  in  every  battle;  yet  in  his  leading 
purpose  he  wiU  never  be  disi^pointed.  For  his 
ultimate  end  was  to  act  conscientiously,  to  procure 
die  fiivonr  of  CSod,  to  advance  the  best  interests  of 
his  people,  and  to  secure  his  own  eternal  hiqp- 
IHDess.  Whatever  the  event  may  be  to  others,  to 
himself  it  must  be  finally  good.  J^e  ^fid  of 
rigkUausness  is  peace*  Mark  the  perfect  matty  and 
bekold  ike  uprigki^  Jbr  the  end  qftkat  man  is  peace. 
And,  to  conclude  in  the  words  of  the  able  and 
profound  Barrow,  ^  If  God  shall  not  cease  to  be; 
if  he  will  not  let  go  the  reins;  if  his  word  cannot 
deceive ;  if  the  wisest  men  are  not  infatuated ;  if 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  is  not  extravagant; 
if  the  main  props  of  life,  if  the  great  pillars  of 
sodety,  do  not  fiul;  — he  that  walketh  uprighdy 
doth  proceed  on  sure  grounds," 
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ON   THE   TRUE   ARTS   OF   POPULARITY. 

Cicero  says,  <<  That  it  is  the  property  of  justice 
not  to  injure' men,  and  of  politeness  not  to  offend 
them/'  True  Christianity  not  only  unites  but 
perfects  both  these  qualities ;  and  renders  them, 
thus  associated  and  exalted,  powerful  instruments, 
especially  in  princes,  for  the  acquisition  of  popu« 
larity. 

The  desire  of  praise  and  reputation  is  com- 
monly the  first  motive  of  action  in  second-rate, 
and  a  secondary  motive  in  first*rate,  characters. 
That,  in  the  former  case,  men  who  are  not  go- 
verned by  a  higher  principle,  are  often  so  keenly 
alive  to  human  opinion,  as  to  be  restruned  by  it 
fit>m  such  vices  as  would  disturb  the  peace  of 
society,  is  an  instance  of  the  useful  provbicm 
made  by  the  great  Governor  of  all  things,  for  the 
good  order  of  the  world. 

But  in  princes,  none  of  whose  actions  are 
indifferent,  who  are  *^  the  observed  of  all  ob» 
servers,''  reputation  cannot  be  too  highly  prized* 
A  negligence  respecting  public  opinion,  or  a  con- 
tempt for  the  judgment  of  posterity,  would  '  be 
inexcusable  in  those,  whose  conduct  must,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  give,  in  their  own  time,  the 
law  to  manners,  and  whose  example  will  hereafter 
be  adduced,  by  future  historians,  either  to  il* 
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Instffals  nrtuc^  or  to   fsussn^ity  vio^    and    to 
tfimnljtfe  to  good  or  evil  monarrhsyet  imboni. 

**  A  ptmee,"  howerer,  as  a  late  eloqueot 
rtatpsman*  observed  in  his  own  case^  **  should 
hMPe  that  &ne  which  fidlows^  not  that  which  is  pur- 
He  should  bear  in  mind,  that  shadows 
their  i^"g  to  sobstanoes:  that  tme  fame 
derives  its  f?K«tenfr  firom  something  more  solid 
than  itsdf ;  that  reputation  is  not  the  precursor^ 
nor  the  causey  but  the  fruit  and  e&ct  of  meriL 

Bat  though  in  superficial  characters,  the  hunger 
of  popofaurity  is  the  main-spring  of  action ;  and 
thau^  the  vain-glorious  too  often  obtain  what 
Aej  so  sedulously  sed^,  the  arrlamatiops  of  the 
vw%Br;  yet  a  temperate  desire  to  be  loved  and 
tiJM  nif d  is  so  &r  from  being  a  proof  of  vanitjy 
Ant  it  even  indicates  the  contrary  propensi^:  far 
icaaonaUy  to  vrish  for  the  good  opinion  of  othen 
cvinoes  that  a  man  does  not  overvalue  and  sit 
down  oontenled  with  Ins  own«  It  is  an  cyver- 
tiliBiifion  of  himself  an  undue  oomplaeency  in 
kbofwn  meri^  vriiich  is  one  of  the  causes  of  hu 
^jmAmim  of  puUic  cipiuion.  Li  profl^ate  cha- 
another  cause  isy  that,  anticmatii^  th^ 
whidft  they  must  be  aware  they  have 
deserved,  ihey  wre  wiDiiif^lo  be  befatdiand  with 
tbe  worid  in  proclaiming  their  disdain  of  that 
icpntatioii,  whidi  diey  know  that  their  course  of 
Kfe  has  made  unattainable. 

Figan  philnaophy,  indeed,  ovefV'raled  Aeiomtmr 
tamdk  Jram  wkou     But  even  the  sacred 
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Scripture,  which,  as  it  is  the  only  true  fountain,  is 
also  the  only  just  standard  of  all  excellence^  does 
not  teach  us  to  despise,  but  only  not  to  set  an 
undue  value  upon  it.  It  teaches  us  to  estimate 
this  honour  in  its  due  order  and  just  measure; 
and,  above  all,  it  exhorts  us  to  see  that  it  be  sought 
on  right  grounds ;  to  take  care  that  it  tempt  not 
to  vanity,  by  exciting  to  trifling  pursuits ;  nor  to 
vice^  by  stimulating  to  such  as  are  base ;  nor  to 
&lse  honour,  by  seeking  it  in  the  paths  of  ambi* 
tion.  A  prince  must  not  be  inordinate  in  the 
desire,  nor  irregular  in  the  pursuit,  nor  immoderate 
in  the  enjoyment,  nor  criminally  solicitous  for  the 
preservation,  of  fame ;  but  he  must  win  it  fiurly, 
and  wear  it  temperately.  He  should  pursue  it, 
not  as  the  ultimate  end  of  life,  but  as  an  object, 
which,  by  making  life  honourable,  makes  it  usefuL 
It  must  not,  however,  be  omitted,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures  exhort,  that  when  reputation  can  only  be 
attained  or  preserved  by  the  sacrifice  of  duty,  it 
must  then  be  renounced ;  that  we  must  submit  to 
the  loss  even  of  this  precious  jewel,  rather  than,  by 
retaining  it,  wound  the  conscience  or  offend  God. 
Happily,  however,  in  a  country  in  which  religion 
and  laws  are  establbhed  on  so  firm  a  basis,  a 
prince  is  little  likely  to  be  called  to  such  an  abso* 
lute  renunciation,  though  he  may  be  called  to 
many  trials. 

But  all  these  dangers  being  provided  for,  and 
all  abuses  guarded  against,  the  word  of  God  does 
not  scruple  to  pronounce  reputation  to  be  a  valuable 
possession.    In  a  competition  with  ricifSf  the  pre- 
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iQieMure  his  rights  over  a  people  by  the  greatoeas 
<of  thfiir  attachment;  the  warmth  of  their  seal 
being  a  call  for  his  kindnessi  not  a  signal  for  his 
^KiwrtioiiB.  Improvident  rigour  woakl  wear  out 
that  itfectioa,  which  justice  would  increa8e»  and 
Doosideration  confirm. 

Britons,  in  general,  possess  that  obseqmum  ergn 
irYg^5,  which  Tacitus  ascribes  to  the  Swedes.  While 
Ihey  passionately  love  liberty,  they  also  patiendy 
bear  tboae  reasonable  burdens  which  are  necessary 
in  order  to  preserve  it.  But  this  character  of  our 
coantrymen  seems  not  to  have  been  so  well  under* 
atoodt  at  least  not  so  fidrly  represented,  by  one  of 
tlmr  own  sovereigns,  as  by  a  foragner  and  an 
<nemy.  The  unfintunate  James  calls  them  ^a 
fickle,  giddy,  and  rebeUious  people.**  If  the  charge 
were  truc^  he  and  his  family  rather  made  than  found 
them  audi.  Agricola  had  pronounced  them  to  be 
a  people,  ^*  who  cheerfully  complied  with  the  levies 
of  men,  and  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  with  all 
the  dudes  enjoined  by  government,  provided  they 
JBet  wiifa  just  and  lawful  treatment  firom  their  go- 
vernors." —  ^  Nor  have  the  Romans,"  continaef 
ha,  ^  any  fiuther  conquered  them,  than  only  to 
iarm  them  to  dbedienoe.  Thof  never  mil  subwut  io 
be  daioei!^  *  It  is  pleasant  to  behold  the  freest  of 
nations,  even  now,  acting  up  to  the  character  given 
them  by  the  first  of  historians,  on  such  unqnestaoo- 
abie  authority  as  that  of  their  illustrious  invnder, 
iMar  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Even  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  Charles  L  was  not 
•  Tacitiu't  life  of  Agricohu 
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ments.  So  happily  infectious  is  this  principle  in  a 
king,  that  not  only  Sully,  but  his  other  minister, 
Jeannin,  was  distinguished  by  the  same  strict  re- 
gard to  truth ;  and  the  popularity  both  of  the  kmg 
and  his  ministers  was  proportionably  great. 

The  only  way,  then,  for  a  prince  to  secure  the 
affection  of  the  people  is  to  deserve  it,  by  letting 
them  see  that  he  is  steadily  consulting  their  inter- 
ests, and  invariably  maintaining  them.  What  but 
this  so  long  preserved  to  Elizabeth  that  rooted  re- 
gard in  the  hearts  of  her  subjects  ?  Certainly  no 
pliancy  of  manners,  no  gracious  complaisance. 
She  treated  even  her  parliaments  in  so  peremptory 
a  manner,  that  they  sometimes  only  bore  with  it, 
from  a  thorough  conviction,  that  the  interests  of 
the  country  were  secure  in  her  hands,  and  its  hap- 
piness as  dear  to  her  as  her  own.*  These  are  the 
true  foundations  of  popularity.  He,  who  most 
consults  the  good  of  his  people,  will,  in  general,  be 
most  trusted  by  them  ;  he,  who  best  merits  their 
affection,  will  be  most  sure  to  obtain  it,  in  spite  of 
the  arts  of  a  cabal,  or  the  turbulence  of  a  faction. 

Pagan  fable  relates,  that  when  the  inferior  gods 
had  once  formed  a  conspiracy  to  bind  Jupiter,  Mi- 
nerva advised  him  to  send  for  Briareus,  the  monster 
with  the  hundred  hands,  to  come  to  his  assistance; 

*  **  Yoa  have  lived,"  sayi  Lord  Thomas  Howard  to  hk 
fiiend  in  James  I.'s  reign,  **  to  see  the  trim  of  old  tiiiic%  aod 
what  passed  in  the  Queen's  days.  These  things  are  do  more 
the  same ;  your  Queen  did  talk  of  her  subjects*  lo9e  and  good 
affecHimt,  and  in  good  truth  she  aimed  well :  our  King  talkech 
of  his  subjecU'/MT  and  mbfeeikm/*  Sec.  Ac. 
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die  poets,  doabdess,  iotinuitiiig  by  this  ficdoD,  diat 
wisdom  will  always  suggest  to  a  prince,  that  his 
best  security  will  ever  be  found  in  the  ready  at« 
tachment  and  assistance  of  the  people.  And  it  was 
a  good  pmcdce  which  the  famous  Florentine  se- 
cretary *  records  of  the  then  King  of  France,  that 
be  would  never  allow  any  person  to  say,  that  he 
was  qfihe  Kin^s  partyy  which  would  always  imply, 
that  there  was  another  party  against  him ;  whereas 
the  King  prudently  desired  not  to  have  it  thought 
that  there  were  any  parties  at  all.  And,  indeed, 
wise  sovereigns  will  study  carefully  to  repress  all 
narrowing  terms,  and  dividing  ideas.  Of  such  so- 
vereigns the  people  are  tJie  party. 

Princes  wOl  have  read  history  with  little  atten- 
tion, if  they  do  not  learn  from  it,  that  their  own 
true  greatness  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
happiness  of  theur  subjects,  as  to  be  inseparable 
fincHn  it.  There  they  will  see,  that  while  great 
schemes  of  conquest  have  always  been  productive 
of  extreme  suffering  to  the  human  race,  in  their 
execution,  they  have  often  led  to  ultimate  dishonour 
and  ruin  to  the  monarchs  themselves.  Herein  a 
pious  mind  will  recognise  the  goodness  of  the  Al- 
migfaty,  which,  notwithstanding  the  temptations 
and  impedimente  that,  in  this  probationary  state, 
obstmct  the  prepress,  and  render  difficult  the 
practice  of  virtue  in  private  life,  has  yet  held  out 
to  those,  who  are  endowed  with  kingly  power,  a 
strcMig  inducement  to  use  it  for  the  promotion  of 
their  pec^le's  hi^piness,  by  rendering  such  designs 

*  Machiawl. 
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as  tend  to  the  gratification  of  many  vicious  appe- 
tites, which  they  are  most  tempted  to  indulge,  far 
more  difficult  of  execution,  than  such  as  are 
prompted  by  benevolent  emotions,  and  have  in 
view  the  advancement  of  civil  and  social  hap- 
piness. 

Thus,  projects  o(  conquest  and  ambition  are  cir- 
cumscribed, and  obstructed  by  a  thousand  inherent 
and  unavoidable  difficulties.  They  are  often  de* 
pendent  for  their  success  on  the  life  of  a  single 
man,  whose  death,  perhaps,  when  least  expected, 
at  once  disconcerts  them.  Often  they  depend  on 
what  is  still  more  uncertain,  —  the  caprice  or 
humour  of  an  individual.  When  all  is  conceived 
to  be  flourishing  and  successful,  when  the  pros- 
perous enterpriser  fancies  that  he  is  on  the  very 
point  of  gaining  the  proud  summit  to  which  he  has 
so  long  aspired ;  or  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is 
attained,  and  he  is  exulting  in  the  hope  of  imme- 
diate enjoyment, -i- at  once  he  is  dashed  to  the 
ground,  his  triumphs  are  defeated,  his  laurels  are 
blasted,  and  he  himself  only  remains. 

To  point  a  morale  or  adorn  a  tale, 

a  lasting  monument  of  the  folly  of  ambition,  and  of 
the  uncertain^  of  all  projects  of  wordly  grandeur. 
But  the  monarch,  on  the  contrary,  whose  nobler 
and  more  virtuous  ambition  prompts  him  to  em- 
ploy his  superior  power  in  promoting  the  internal 
prosperity  and  comforts  of  his  subjects,  is  not  liable 
to  such  defeats.  His  path  is  plain ;  his  duty  is 
clear.   By  a  vigilant,  prompt,  and  impartial  admin- 
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irtitiop  of  joftin,  bk  objcd;  it  to  teouivto  iim 
indBstrious  tbe  eDJojBMnt  of  thfsir  honest  gam*; 
hf  ft  judicioiis  use  of  bissBpreme  power,  tc^rtmo^w 
difficalties  and  obetmctioiis  out  of  the  way  ef 
CDBUBeraal  enterprises  and  to  lacilttBte  ks  pro* 
grass ;  to  reward  and  foster  ingemiky ;  and  toe»* 
courage  and  promote  the  various  arts  by  wbieh 
chrBised  societies  are  distinguidied  and  embeWsh* 
ed;  above  aU,  to  countenance  and  fbvovr  religion^ 
momli^,  good  order,  and  dl  Ae  soeml  and  d»- 
mestie  vbtnes.  A  BMmarcb,  who  nudtes  these 
benevoieBt  ends  the  objects  of  bis  pursuit^  will  not 
so  easily  be  disappointed.  The  reason  is  obvioua; 
nothing  depends  on  a  single  individQak  His  plana 
are  canyiag  on  throogh  ten  thousand  chasroels^ 
and  by  ten  thousand  agents,  who^  whfle  Ibey  are 
A  UMmrnig  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  pee»» 
liar  object,  are»  at  the  same  time,  unconseionsiy 
performing  their  function  in  the  great  machine  et 
civil  society.  It  is  nc4f  if  we  may  chai^  the  me* 
taphor,  a  single  plant,  perhaps  an  exotic,  in  a 
churlish  climate^  and  an  unwilKng  soi^  which, 
raised  with  anxious  care,  a  sudden  frost  may  nip^ 
or  a  sodden  M^t  may  wither;  but  it  is  the  wide^ 
spread  v^etation  ef  the  meadow,  which  abmi* 
dantly  springs  up  in  one  unvaried  face  of  verdure^ 
beaoty,  and  utility.  While  the  happy  monarch, 
whose  large  and  liberal  mind  has  prqected  and 
promoted  this  scene  of  peacefiil  industry,  has  the 
satisfiiction  of  witaesring  the  gradual  diffusion  of 
comfort;  —  of  comfort,  which,  enlarging  with  the 
progress  of  his  plans  to  their  foil  establishment, 

e  * 
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has  been  completed^  not  like  the  successful  pro- 
jects of  triumphant  ambition,  in  the  oppression  and 
misery  of  subjugated  slaves,  but  in  the  freedom 
and  hiq>piness  of  a  contented  people. 

To  the  above  important  objects  of  royal  atten- 
tion, such  a  sovereign  as  we  are  contemplating 
will  naturally  add  a  disposition  for  the  promotion 
of  charitable  and  religious  institudons,  as  well  as 
of  those  whose  more  immediate  object  is  poKtical 
utility;  proportioning,  with  a  judicious  discrimin- 
ation, the  measure  of  support  and  countenance  to 
the  respective  degree  of  excellence.  To  these  will 
be  superadded  a  beneficient  patronage  to  men  of 
genius,  learning,  and  science.  Royal  patronage 
will  be  likely  not  only  to  contribute  to  the  carrying 
of  talents  into  beneficial  channels,  but  may  be  the 
means  of  preventing  them  from  being  diverted  into 
such  as  are  dangerous.  And  when  it  is  received 
as  an  universally  established  principle,  that  the 
direction  of  the  best  abilities  to  none  but  the 
soundest  purposes  is  the  way  to  ensure  the  favour 
of  the  prince,  it  will  be  an  additional  spur  to 
genius  to  turn  its  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  virtue 
and  of  public  utility.  —  Such  are  the  views,  such 
the  exertions,  such  the  felicities,  of  a  patriot  kin^  of 
a  Christian  politician  I 
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THE  IMPORTAKCE  OF  ROTAL  EXAMPLE  IN  PROMOT- 
ING LOYALTY.— ON  FALSE  PATRIOTISM. —  PUBLIC 
SPIRIT. 

A-  WISE  prince  wfll  be  virtuous,  were  it  only 
tbroogh  policy.  The  measure  of  his  power  is  the 
rule  of  his  duty.  He  who  practises  yirtue  and 
pie^  himself,  not  only  holds  out  a  broad  shelter  to 
the  piety  and  virtue  of  others,  but  his  example  is  a 
living  law,  eflBcacious  to  many  of  those  who  would 
treat  written  laws  with  contempt.  The  good  con- 
duct of  the  prince  will  make  others  virtuous ;  and 
the  virtuous  are  always  the  peaceable.  It  is  the 
voluptuous,  the  prodigal,  and  the  licentious,  who 
are  the  needy,  the  unsettled,  and  the  discontented, 
who  love  change,  and  promote  disturbance.  If 
sometimes  the  affluent  and  the  independent  swell 
the  catalogue  of  public  disturbers,  they  will  fre- 
quently be  found  to  be  men  of  inferior  abilities, 
used  by  the  designing  as  necessary  implements  to 
acxomplish  their  work.  The  one  set  fumbh  mis- 
chiei^  the  other  means.  Sallust  has,  in  four  ex- 
quisitely chosen  words,  given,  in  the  character  of 
one  innovator,  that  of  almost  the  whole  tribe,  — 
jilieni  appetenSj  sui  prqfusus.  But  allegiance  is  the 
firuit  of  sober  int^ri^ ;  and  fidelity  grows  on  the 
stock  of  independent  hones^*  As  there  is  little 
public  honour  where  there  is  little  private  prin- 
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ciplei  so  it  is  to  be  feared  there  will  be  little 
private  principle,  at  least,  among  young  persons  of 
rank,  where  the  throne  holds  out  the  example  of  a 
contrary  conduct. 

It  is  true,  that  public  virtue  and  public  spirit 
are  things,  which  all  men,  of  all  parties*  and  all 
characters,  equally  agree  to  extol,  equally  desire  to 
have  the  credit  of  possessing.  The  reputation  of 
patriotism  is  eagerly  coveted  by  the  asost  opposite 
characters,  and  pursued  by  the  most  ooBtradktoiy 
means;  by  those  who  sedulously  support  the 
throne  and  constitution,  and  by  those  who  labovr 
no  less  sedulously  to  subvert  them.  Even  the 
roost  factious,  those  who  are  go^rctned  by  tb» 
basest  selfishness,  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a  cbiK 
racter,  agaa»t  which  their  leadiiq;  principle  and 
their  actaal  practice  constantly  militate. 

But  patriots  of  this  stamp  are  chiefly  on  tk» 
watch  to  exemplify  their  public  qairit  in  tkeii  own 
restless  way :  they  are  anxiously  looking  oat  iar 
some  probable  occurrence,  which  may  dnw  theai 
into  notice,  and  are  more  eager  to  fish  for  fime,  m 
the  troubled  waters  of  public  comnwlion^  than  dia* 
posed  to  live  in  the  quiet  exercise  of  those  habkoal 
virtues,  which,  if  general,  would  preclude  thm 
possibility  of  any  commotion  at  dl.  These 
vating  reformers  always  aflfect  to  suppose 
virtue  in  mankind  than  they  know  thqr  shall  find, 
while  their  own  practice  commonly  exbihita  a  low 
standard  of  that  imaginary  perfedfon  on  which 
their  fidlackras  reasonings  are  gvonndsd.  Tkam 
is  scarcely  any  disposition  which  laada  to  this 
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■Kiioiis  spirit  moffv  diaii  a  fcstless  Tmi^,  bconwc 
it  is  a  temper  which  induoes  a  man  to  be  nwlriny 
a  ooatinoal  cuuipanson  €i(  himspif  with  others* 
His  sane  of  his  <]wn  sopenor  ment  and  inleiiuf 
fartone  wiD  fill  his  mind  with  peqietoal  competi- 
tion  with  die  inferaH- merit  and  superior  fiirtmieof 
those  abore  him.  He  will  ever  prefer  a  storm  in 
which  he  m^  become  oonqNcnoos^  to  a  aim  in 
which  he  is  already  secure.  Soch  a  m-dimmt 
patriot  does  not  fed  fcr  thegcoeial  mtetcstsof  hia 
ooontrjr,  bat  otAj  fcr  Aat  portion  of  it  which  he 
hinweif  may  hate  a  chance  rfohtajning.  Thoogh 
a  loud  decfanmer  fiM- die  pririlegies  of  oniversal  man^ 
he  realty  sees  no  part  of  the  iriiole  drde  (rf'lmman 
happinessy  except  that  segment  wUdi  he  is  Garrini^ 
far  himsdC  He  does  not  rgoioe  in  those  pientzliil 
dews  of  hcaren,  whidi  are  fertilisii^  the  general 
soa,  bat  in  those  whidi  fatten  his  own  pastoics. 
*  It  is  not,"  says  die  admiraUe  Soath,  *^from 
Ae  CDonncny  hot  the  indosore,  6om  whidi  he 
calcafartes  his  adnrntages." 

Bat  tme  piMic  spirit  is  not  the  new4>om  off* 
sprsDg  of  sadden  occasion,  nor  the  incidental  frvifc 
of  casoal  emergency,  nor  die  golden  apfde  thrown 
oat  to  comentions  amlHtioaw  It  is  that  gennine 
patriotism,  whidi  best  prerents  distorfaancc^  by 
diacuuiagingeycryTice  that  kads  to  it.  Itsprings 
from  a  combinaticn  of  disinterestedness,  integrity, 
andcDDtent.  Itistheresoltofmanyloiig'dierished 
dnniffrfir  diarities.  Its  seminal  principles  exist  in 
a  sdber  lore  of  liberty,  order,  law,  peaces  and 
jaBOice^  die  best  safeguards  of  the  throne,  and 
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the  only  happines  of  the  people.  Instead  of  that 
selfish  patriotism  which,  in  ancient  Rome,  con- 
sisted in  subverting  the  comfort  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  public  spirit  of  a  British  patriot  is  not 
only  consistent  with  Christianity,  but  (maugre  the 
assertion  of  a  wit  already  quoted  *)  in  a  good  de- 
gree dictated  by  it.  His  religion,  so  far  from  for- 
bidding, even  enjoins  him  to  consider  himself  as 
such  a  member  of  the  body  politic,  such  a  joint  of 
the  great  machine,  that,  remembering  the  defect  of 
a  pin  may  disconcert  a  system,  he  labours  to  fill  up 
his  individual  part  as  assiduously  as  if  the  motion 
of  every  wheel,  the  effect  of  every  spring,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  whole  operation,  the  safety  of  the  entire 
community,  depended  on  his  single  conduct.  This 
patriotism  evinces  itself  by  sacrifices  in  the  rich,  by 
submission  in  the  poor,  by  exertions  in  the  able, 
strong  in  their  energy,  but  quiet  in  their  oper* 
ation  :  it  evinces  itself  by  the  sober  satisfaction  of 
each  in  cheerfully  filling  the  station  which  is  as- 
signed him  by  Providence,  instead  of  aspiring  to 
that  which  is  pointed  out  by  ambition;  by  each 
man  performing  with  conscientious  strictness  his 
own  proper  duty,  instead  of  descanting  with  mis- 
leading plausibility,  and  unprofitable  eloquence,  on 
the  duties  of  other  men. 

*  SoameJenyni. 
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OV    THC    GRACES    OF    DKPOKTMSST. THE    DISFOSI- 

nOVS     VECESSART    POR     BUSINESS. HABITS     OF 

IK>XESnC  I.IFE. 

**  Those,**  says  Lord  Bacon,  **  who  are  acoom- 
friisbed  in  the  forms  of  urhanity,  are  apt  to  please 
dhemselTes  in  it  so  much  as  sddom  to  aspire  to  higher 
▼irtne.**  Notwithstanding  the  general  tmth  of  the 
maxim,  and  the  high  authority  by  which  it  comes 
recommended,  yet  condescending  and  gracious 
manners  should  hare  their  full  share  in  finishifrg 
the  royal  character;  but  they  should  have  only 
dieir  &ie  share.  They  should  never  be  resorted 
to  as  a  substitute  for  that  worth,  of  which  they  are 
die  best  decoration.  In  all  the  graces  of  d^xirt- 
meot,  whatever  appears  outwardly  oigagin^  should 
dways  proceed  from  something  de^er  than  itsel£ 
The  fiur  fiibric,  which  is  seen,  must  be  supported 
by  a  sdid  foundation  whidi  is  out  of  sight;  the 
loftiest  pyramid  must  rise  from  the  broadest 
base;  the  most  beautiful  flower  from  the  most 
valuable  lOot;  sweetness  of  manners  must  be  the 
c&ct  of  benevolence  of  heart;  affibflity  of  speech 
dioald  proceed  from  a  well-regulated  temper;  a 
soJicitode  to  oblige  should  qiiing  from  an  inward 
sense  o(  the  du^  owing  to  our  iellow-creatores ; 
the  bounty  ct  the  hands  must  result  from  the  leel- 
ing  of  the  heart;  the  proprieties  of  conversation 
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from  a  sound  internal  principle ;  kindnesnt  atten- 
tion, and  all  the  outward  graces,  should  be  the 
effect  of  habits  and  dispositions  lying  in  the  mind, 
and  ready  to  show  themselves  in  action,  whenever 
the  occasion  presents  itselF* 

Just  views  of  herself,  and  of  what  she  owes  to 
the  world,  of  that  gentleness  which  Christianity 
inculcates,  and  that  graciousness  which  her  station 
enjoins,  will,  taking  the  usual  advantages  into  the 
account,  scarcely  fail  to  produce  in  the  royal  pupil 
a  deportment  at  once  dignified  and  engaging. 
The  firmest  substances  alone  are  susceptible  of  the 
most  exquisite  polish,  while  the  meanest  materials 
will  admit  of  being  varnished.  True  fine  breeding 
never  betrays  any  tincture  of  that  vanity,  which  is 
the  effect  of  a  mind  struggling  to  conceal  its  faulu ; 
nor  of  that  pride,  which  is  not  conscious  of  po*- 
sesiiing  any.  This  genuine  politeness,  resulting 
from  illustrious  birth,  inherent  sense,  and  im- 
planted  virtue,  will  render  superfluous  the  docu- 
ments of  Chesterfield,  and  the  instructions  of 
Castiglione. 

But  the  acquisition  of  engaging  manners,  and 
all  the  captivating  graces  of  deportment,  need  lest 
occupy  the  mind  of  tlie  royal  person,  as  she  will 
acquire  these  attractions  by  a  sort  of  instinctt 
almost  without  time  or  pains.  They  will  naturally 
be  copied  from  those  illustrious  examples  of  grace* 
ease,  and  condescending  dignity,  which  fill,  and 
which  surround  the  throne.  And  she  will  have 
the  less  occasion  for  looking  to  remote  or  foreign 
examples  to  learn  the  true  arts  of  popularity* 
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wUk  dM  iUoitrioiis  jmrmwrngt  who  wean  die 
erowii  oontmiMf  to  exhtbicnot  only  a  lirii^  pat^ 
leni  bj  wImI  booeil  iMMM  cbe  warm  aflbotious  of 
a  people  are  won,  Imc  bjr  what  rectitude^  pi^y, 
aod  patriolisaiit  ibej  BMy  be  preferred,  and  in. 
craaied,  under  erery  tucwMion  oftrialy  and  erety 


Among  die  habiu  which  it  is  important  fiir  a 
prince  to  aoquireb  there  Im  not  one  more  ^ftrntial 
dwn  aloeeofbosineee.  Lord  Baoon  has,  among 
his  Easays^an  admirable  chapter,  both  of  coonsel 
and  caution,  respecting  despatch  in  aftirs,  which, 
•s  it  is  ahort  and  pointed,  the  royal  pupil  might 
eemmit  to  memory.  He  advises  to  measure  des* 
patch  not  by  the  time  of  sitting  to  business,  but 
by  die  advancement  of  the  business  itself;  and 
asprohnsas  the  aftctation  of  thoee^  who^  ^  to  gain 

dm  reputadoo  of  men  of  despatch,  are  only  anxious 
fiirdfte  credh  of  having  done  a  great  deal  in  a  Uttk 
dme;  and  who  abbreviate^  not  fay  contmcting,  but 
by  cutting  off.  ** —  On  the  other  hand,  procrastin»- 

i  time,  and  aooomplisbes  nothing, 
also  in  the  framing  of  ideas,  and 
ke  disorderly  disposition  of  them« 
perplex  bowness  as  much  as  irresolution  impedes 
ik  Jnlios  Omsar  was  a  modd  in  this  respect: 
iddi  all  his  turbulence  of  ambition,  with  all  his 
ag^emeaa  of  enterprise^  with  all  his  celeriiy  of  de»* 
pMcht  his  judgment  unifarmly  appears  to  have 
oool  and  serene;  and  even  in  the  midst  oT 


in  his  condnctt  no  emepriemeat  hi 
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his  thoughts,  no  confusion  in  his  expressions. 
Hence,  we  cannot  but  infer,  that  an  unambiguous 
clearness  in  the  planning  of  aflairs,  a  lucid  order  in 
arranging,  and  a  persevering,  but  not  precipitate, 
despatch  in  conducting  them,  are  the  unequivocal 
marks  of  a  superior  mind. 

Yet,  though  distribution,  order,  and  arrange- 
ment, are  the  soul  of  business,  even  these  must  not 
be  too  minute  ;***  for  he  that  does  not  divide,''  says 
the  great  authority  above  cited,  ^*  will  never  enter 
clearly  into  business;  and  he  who  divides  too  much, 
will  not  come  out  of  it  clearly.'' 

A  prince  should  come  to  the  transaction  of 
business  with  a  prepared,  but  not  with  a  prejudiced, 
mind ;  and  the  mind  which  is  best  furnished  for 
the  concern  which  it  is  about  to  investigate,  while 
it  will  be  least  liable  to  be  drawn  aside  by  persuap 
sion,  will  be  most  open  to  truth,  and  most  disposed 
to  yield  to  conviction,  because  it  will  have  already 
weighed  the  arguments,  and  balanced  the  diffi- 
culties. 

A  great  statesman  of  that  nation  to  which  we 
are  rather  apt  to  ascribe  steadiness  than  rapidity, 
has  bequeathed  a  valuable  lesson  to  princes  for 
the  despatch  of  business.  It  is  well  known  that 
De  Wit  assigned  as  the  chief  reason  why  he  had 
himself  been  enabled  to  prosecute  such  a  multipli* 
city  of  concerns  so  easily  was,  by  always  doing 
thing  at  a  time. 

It  is  therefore  important,  not  only  fully  to 
sess  the  mind  with  the  aflhir  which  is  under  conai* 
deration,  but  to  bestow  on  it  an  undivided  atten- 
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fioii,  an  spplkatMMi  iHiidi  cannot  be  diverted  bjr 
kidevant  or  infisrior  objects;  and  to  possess  a 
firamess  whidi  cannot  be  shaken  fiom  its  pur- 
pose by  art  or  flattery; — caatkms  the  more  neces- 
saiy,  as  we  are  assured  by  a  penetrating  observer, 
that  even  the  strong  mind  of  Elizabeth  was  not 
dways  proof  against  such  attacks.  One  of  the 
sectetaries  of  this  great  queen  never  came  to  her 
U>  sign  bills  that  he  did  not  first  take  care  to 
engage  her  in  deep  discourse  about  other  wdglrty 
business,  that,  by  thus  pre-oocupying  her  mind, 
he  might  draw  off  her  attention  from  the  bills  to 
which  he  wanted  her  signature. 

For  the  private  habits  of  life,  and  propriety  of 
oondnct  to  those  around  her.  Queen  Maiy,  as  de- 
scribed by  Bishops  Burnet*  and  Fowler,  seems  to 
have  been  a  model.     Her  goodness  was  the  most 
unostentatious,  her  gentleness  the  most  unaffided, 
her  piety  the  most  inwoven  into  her  habits,  her 
diarily  the  best  principled,  and  her  generosity  the 
most  discriminating.     Vanity  and  self*k>ve  seem 
to  have  been  not  merely  outwardly  repressed  bum 
a  sense  of  decorum,  but  to  have  been  inwardly  ex- 
tinguished ;  and  she  did  not  want  the  veil  of  art 
to  omceal  faults  which  were  not  working  within* 
She  seems  to  have  united  consummate  discretion 
with  the  most  conscientious  sincerity.     £8he  coidd 
deny,  says  her   admiring  biographer,  the  most 
earnest  solicitations  with  a  true  firmness,  when  she 
thought  the  person  for  whom  they  were  made  did 
x»t  merit   them.  •  She  possessed  one  quality  of 

*  See  especially  Bishop  Burnet's  Essay  on  Queen  Mvy. 
▼OL.  VI.  R 
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peculiar  value  in  her  station — a  gentle  but  effectual 
method  of  discouraging  calumny.  If  any  indulged 
a  spirit  of  eensoriousness  in  her  presence,  continues 
he,  she  would  ask  them,  if  they  had  read  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson's  sermon  on  evil-speakii^7  ^  P^^ 
them  some  other  pointed  but  delicate  reproof. 

Princes  should  never  forget,  that  where  sincerity 
is  expected,  freedom  must  be  allowed ;  and  that 
they,  who  show  themselves  displeased  at  truth, 
must  not  be  surprised  if  they  never  hear  it  In  all 
their  intercourse,  they  should  not  only  be  habit- 
uated to  expect  from  others,  but  to  practise  them* 
selves,  the  most  simple  veracity ;  they  should  no 
more  employ  flattery  than  exact  it.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that  such  b 
the  selfirimess  of  the  human  heart,  that  we  are  not 
disinterested  in  our  very  praises ;  and  that,  in  ex- 
cessive commendation,  we  commonly  consider  oar* 
selves  more  than  the  person  we  commend.  It  is 
often  rather  a  disguised  effect  of  our  own  vaoity, 
than  any  real  admiration  of  the  person  we  extoL 
That  flattery  which  appears  so  liberal,  is,  in  &ct, 
one  of  the  secret  artifices  of  self-love:  it  looks 
generous,  but  it  is  in  reality  covetous ;  and  praise 
is  not  so  much  a  free  gift  as  a  mercenary  com- 
merce, for  which  we  hope  to  receive,  in  return^ 
nftore  than  an  equivalent. 

Is  there  not  something  far  more  cunning  than 
noUe  in  that  popular  art  which  Pliny  reoomaieiids» 
**to  be  liberal  of  praise  to  another  for  any  thing  in 
which  you  yourself  excd  ?  **  —  The  motive  is 
surely  selfish,  that,  whether  you  deserve  it  or  not. 
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joa  may  thus,  ddier  way,  be  certain  of  secoring 
the  stqieriority  to  yoarselfl  If  censure  wants  the 
tenderness  of  charity  to  make  it  useful,  praise  re- 
quires the  modesty  of  truth  and  the  sancti^  of 
Justice  to  render  it  safe.  It  is  obserrable,  that  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  we  should  do  well 
always  to  consult  as  our  model,  though  there  is 
sometimes  simple  commendation,  yet  there  is  no 
excessive  praise,  nor  even  the  slightest  tincture  of 
exaggeration. 

Bat  there  is  a  fiiult,  the  direct  opposite  to  flat- 
teiy,  which  should  with  equal  vigilance  be  guarded 
against.  There  is  nothing  which  more  efiectually 
weans  attachment,  and  obstructs  popularity,  than 
the  indulgence  of  intemperate  speech  and  petulant 
wit.  And  they  who,  in  very  exalted  stations,  un- 
fortunately  feel  a  propensity  to  impetuosity  or 
sarcasm,  would  do  well,  if  they  will  not  repress 
the  feeling  (which  would  be  the  shortest  way), 
not  to  let  it  break  out  in  pointed  sentences,  or 
cutting  sayings,  sharp  enou^  to  give  pain,  and 
dbort  enough  to  be  remembered.  It  has  this 
double  disadvantage:  every  wound  made  by  a 
royal  hand  is  mortal  to  the  feelings  of  those  on 
wfacMn  it  is  inflicted;  and  every  heart  which  is  thus 
wooiided  is  alienated.  Besides,  it  is  an  evil 
which  ^gathers  strength  by  going."  Tie  sayings 
of  princes  are  always  repeated,  and  they  are  not 
always  repeated  fidthfully.  Lord  Bacon  records 
several  instances  of  sovereigns  who  ruined  them- 
selves  by  this  sententious  indiscretion.    The  mis- 
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chief  of  concise  sayings,  he  observes,  is  that  ^  they 
are  darts,  supposed  to  be  shot  from  their  secret 
intentions,  while  long  discourses  are  flat,  less  no* 
tjiced,  and  litde  remembered,'' 
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Peimces  can  never  fidl  Into  a  more  btal  error, 
dian  when,  in  ndziiig  widi  dishoDoorable  aociely, 
diejr  fimcy,  eidier  that  tfaeir  dioioe  can  coofisr 
OKfit,  or  their  presence  compensate  finr  the  want 
of  it.  It  is,  hoverer,  sometimes  rery  diflBcnlt  tar 
diem  to  disoorer  die  real  character  of  those 
anmnd  diem,'  because  diere  may  be  a  land  of 
conspiracy  to  keqi  them  in  the  daric  But  there 
is  <ne  principle  of  selection,  whidi  will  in  general 
direct  diem  wdl,  in  the  dioioe  of  their  oon^ianions^ 
dnt  of  dioonng  persons,  who^  in  their  ordinary 
habits,  and  in  sderting  the  companions  of  dieir 
own  hoars  of  rriaralion,  show  their  regard  tor 
morality  and  Firtne.  From  sodi  men  as  these 
princes  may  more  reasonaUy  eiqpect  to  hear  the 
kngmigie  rf  trodi.  Sodi  persons  will  not  be  na^ 
tnraDy  led  to  comuFe  at  the  Fioes  of  their  master, 
in  order  to  justify  their  own ;  di^  have  no  interest 
in  being  dishonest. 

The  people  are  not  unnaturaDy  led  to  fcrm 
their  judgment  of  the  real  fninc^les  and  character 
of  the  prince  firom  the  conduct  and  manners  of 
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his  companions  and  fiivourites.  Were  not  the 
subjects  of  the  unhappy  Charles  I.  in  some  degree 
excusable  for  not  doing  full  justice  to  the  piety 
and  moral  worth  which  really  belonged  to  his 
character,  when  they  saw  that  those  who  were  his 
most  strenuous  advocates  were,  in  general,  avow- 
edly profligate  and  pro&ne  ?  —  If  a  monarch  have 
the  especial  happiness  of  possessing  a  friend,  let 
him  be  valued  as  the  most  precious  of  all  his 
possessions;  let  him  be  encouraged  to  discharge 
the  best  office  of  friendship,  by  finding  that  the 
frankest  reproofs,  instead  of  generating  a  forma- 
lity too  &tally  indicative  of  decaying  aflfecdon, 
are  productive,  even  when  they  may  be  conceived 
to  be  misplaced,  of  warmer  returns  of  cordiality* 

But  kings,  whether  actual  or  expectant,  must 
not  hope,  in  general,  to  find  this  honest  fi-ankness. 
They  must  not  expect  to  havejtheur  opinions  goih 
troverted,  or  their  errors  exposed,  directly  or 
openly.  They  should,  therefore,  accustom  then^ 
selves  to  hear  and  understand  the  still  small  voices 
in  which  any  disapprobation  will  be  likely  to  be 
conveyed ;  lliey  should  use  themselves  to  catch  a 
hint,  and  to  profit  from  an  analogy ;  they  shcmld 
be  on  the  watch  to  discover  the  sense  which  is 
entertained  of  their  own  principles  or  conduct,  by 
observing  the  language  which  is  used  concerning 
similar  prindples  and  conduct  in  others.  They 
must  consider  themselves  as  lying  under  special 
disadvantages,  in  respect  to  the  discovery  of  truth, 
wherever  they  are  themselves  concerned;    and 
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masi^  therefin^  strive  to  beoome  possessed  <^  it 
vidi  proportionate  diligeiioe  and  caution. 

If  an  jninnnating  &Toiurite  find  it  more  advaa- 
tageoos  Id  himself  to  flatter  than  to  counsel  his 
prinoe»  ooonsd  will  be  witfahdd,  and  obsequioos- 
ness  will  be  practised*  The  primx^  in  retom,  will 
condode  himsdf  to  be  always  in  die  right,  when 
he  finds  that  he  is  never  opposed ;  and  the  remem- 
hranoe  of  his  fiiults,  and  the  duty  of  connecting 
diem,  wiU  be  obttteratBd  in  the  ccMistant  a{qproba- 
tioD  which  he  is  oonfid^it  of  receiving. 

Discretion  is  a  quality  so  important  in  the 
ratyal  p»sc»,  that  he  should  eariy  be  taught  the 
most  absolute  control  over  his  own  mind.  He 
dmald  learn  that  no  momentary  warmth  o(  feeling 
slioiild  ever  b^ray  a  prince  into  the  disclosure  of 
anj  thing  which  wisdom  or  duty  requires  him  to 
ooDoeaL  But,  while  he  is  thus  vigilandy  careful 
not  to  comnut  himseU^  he  should  seldom  appear  to 
entertain  any  distrust  of  those  in  whom  prudence 
fiHinds  him  to  confide.  There  is  scarcely  a  more 
iDiqiiestionable  evidence  of  sound  saase  and  sdi^ 
possessiim,  than  never  to  seem  burdened  with  a 
secret  of  onei's  own ;  nor  a  surer  mark  of  true  po- 
liteness^ than  not  to  pry  curiously  into  that  of  an- 
odier.  ^  The  perfeOion  of  behaviour,"  says  Livy, 
though  he  said  it  oa  another  occasion,  ^  is  fiur  a 
man  (he  mi^t  have  said  a  prince)  to  retain  his 
own  dignity  without  intruding  on  the  liber^  of 
another." 

Those  who  have  solidtations  to  make  should 
never  have  reason  given  them  to  suspect  that  Aef 
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can  work  their  way  to  the  royal  Favour  by  flatteries 
which  soothci  rather  than  by  truths  which  en- 
lighten. Above  all,  a  prince  should  avoid  dis- 
covering such  weaknesses  as  may  encourage  suitors 
to  expect  success  in  their  applications  by  such  a 
spirit  of  accommodatiout  such  silly  compliments, 
servile  sacrifices,  and  unworthy  adulation,  as  are 
derogatory  to  his  understanding  and  disgraceful 
to  his  character.* 

*  It  would  teem  superfluous  to  guard  the  ro}tiI  mind 
against  such  petty  dangers,  did  not  history  furnish  so  many 
Instances  of  thdr  ill  eflfects.  How  much  the  weak  vanity  of 
King  James  L  laid  him  open  to  these  despicable  flatteries,  we 
have  some  curious  specimens  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Thomas 
Howard  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  passage.  In  advising  his  friend  how  to  conduct 
himself  in  the  King's  presence,  in  order  to  advance  hb  for* 
tune,  after  some  other  counsel  he  adds,  '*  Touch  but  lightly 
on  religton.  Do  not  of  yourself  say,  *  This  b  good  or  bad ;  * 
but  if  it  were  Your  Majesty's  good  opinion,  I  myself  should 
think  so.  In  private  discourse,  the  King  seldom  speaketh  of 
any  man's  temper,  discretion,  or  good  virtues ;  so  meddle  not 
at  all }  but  find  out  a  clue  to  guide  you  to  the  heart,  most 
deiightftil  to  his  mind.  —  I  will  advise  one  thing :  the  roaa 
Jennet,  whereon  the  King  rideth  every  day,  must  not  be  Gsr^ 
gotten  to  be  praised,  and  the  good  furniture  above  all.  What 
lost  a  great  man  much  notice  the  other  day,  a  noble  did  come 
in  suit  of  a  place,  and  saw  the  King  mounting  the  roan,  deli- 
vered his  petition,  which  was  heeded  and  read,  but  no  answer 
given.  The  noble  departed,  and  came  to  courte  the  neit 
day,  and  got  no  answer  again.  The  Lord  Treasurer  was  then 
pressed  to  move  the  King's  pleasure  touching  the  petitioo. 
When  the  King  was  asked  for  answer  thereto,  he  said,  in  some 
wrath,  *  Shall  a  king  give  heed  to  a  dirty  paper,  when  the 
beggar  noticeth  not  his  gilt  stirrups  ? '  Now  it  fell  out,  that 
the  King  had  new  furniture,  when  the  noble  nw  him  in  the 
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A  royal  person  should  early  be  taught  that  it  is 
no  small  part  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to  repel  im- 
proper requests.  But  while  firm  in  the  principle, 
as  Christian  duty  requires,  it  is  no  violation  of  that 
duty  to  be  as  gentle  in  the  expression  as  Christian 
kindness  demands;  never  forgetting  the  well-known 
circumstance  that  of  two  sovereigns  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  one  refused  &vours  in  a  more  gracious 
manner  than  the  other  granted  them.  It  is,  theie- 
fiire,  not  enough  that  a  prince  should  acquire  the 
disposition  to  confer  &vours,  he  should  also  culti- 
vate the  talent.  He  should  not  only  know  how 
and  when  to  commend,  and  how  and  when  to  be- 
stow, but  also  how  and  when  to  refuse ;  and  should 
carefiiUy  study  the  important  and  happy  art  of 
discriminating  between  those  whose  merit  deserves 
&vonr,  and  those  whose  necessities  demand  relie£ 
It  should  be  established  into  a  habit  to  make  no 
yiigae  promises,  raise  no  false  hopes,  and  disi^ 
point  no  hopes  which  have  been  fairly  raised. 

Princes  should  never  shelter  their  meaning  un- 
der ambiguous  expressions,  nor  use  any  of  those 
equivocal  or  general  phrases  which  may  be  inter- 
preted any  way,  and  which,  either  from  their  am- 
biguity or  indeterminate  looseness,  will  be  transr 
lated  into  that  language  which  happens  to  suit  the 
hopes  or  the  fears  (^  the  petitioner.     It  should 


Goorte-yard;  bot  he,  being  overcharged  with  confusion,  passed 
by  admiring  the  dresang  of  the  horse.  Thus,  good  knight, 
oar  noble  failed  in  his  suit.'*  —  Nugae  AfUtqwe, 
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ever  be  remembered,  that  a  hasty  promise  given 
to  gain  time,  to  save  appearances,  to  serve  a 
pressing  emergency,  or  to  avoid  a  present  import 
tunity,  and  not  performed  when  the  occasion  oc- 
curs,  does  as  much  harm  to  the  promiser  in  a 
political  as  in  a  moral  view.  For  the  final  disap- 
pointment of  such  raised  expectations  will  do  an 
injury  more  than  equivalent  to  any  temporary  aiiU 
vantage  which  could  be  derived  from  making  the 
promise.  Even  the  wiser  worldly  politicians  have 
been  aware  of  this.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  over- 
bearing as  he  was,  still  preserved  the  attachmento 
of  his  adherents  by  never  violating  his  engagi^ 
ments ;  while  Mazarin,  whose  vices  were  of  a  baser 
strain,  was  true  to  no  man,  and  therefore  attached 
no  man.  There  was  no  set  of  people  on  whom  he 
could  depend,  because  there  was  none  whom  he 
had  not  deceived.  Though  his  less  elevated  ca- 
pacity and  more  moderate  ambition  enabled  him 
to  be  less  splendidly  mischievous  than  his  prede- 
cessor, yet  his  bad  faith  and  want  of  honour,  his 
falsehood  and  low  cunning,  as  they  prevented  all 
men  from  confiding  in  him  during  his  lifis,  so  have 
'they  consigned  his  memory  to  perpetual  detest* 
ation. 

In  habituating  princes  to  delight  to  conier  ft- 
vours  on  the  deserving,  it  should  be  remembered» 
that  where  it  is  right  to  bestow  them  at  all,  it  is 
also  right  not  to  wait  till  they  are  solicited.  But, 
while  the  royal  person  is  taught  to  consider  muni- 
ficence as  a  truly  princely  virtue,  yet  an  exact 
definition  of  what  true,  and  especially  what  royaly 
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jnonifioeDoe  is,  w31  be  one  of  die  most  salataiy 
lessons  he  can  learn.  Liberality  is  one  <rf'  the 
iH'^fatest  stars  in  the  whcde  constdiation  of  virtues ; 
but  it  shines  most  benignandy  when  it  does  not 
d^iend  on  its  own  solitary  lustre,  but  blends  its 
rays  with  the  confluent  radiance  of  the  surrounding 
lights.  Tlie  individoal  fiivour  must  not  intrench 
cm  any  superior  claim ;  no  bounty  must  infringe 
on  its  neighbouring  yirtues^  justice  or  discreU<m; 
nor  must  it  take  its  diaracter  from  its  outwaidly 
resemUing  vices,  ostentation,  vanity,  or  profusion. 
Real  merit  of  every  kind  should  be  remunerated ; 
but  those  who  possess  merits  foreign  from  their 
own  profession,  though  they  should  be  still  re- 
warded, should  not  be  remunerated  out  of  the 
resources  of  that  profession.  Nor  should  talents, 
however  ccmsiderable,  which  are  irrelevant  to  the 
profession,  be  made  a  motive  for  placing  a  man  in 
it.  Louis  XIV.  chose  Father  la  Chuse  for  his 
ccmfessor,  because  he  understood  something  of 
medals  ! 

There  is  an  idea  of  beautiful  humanity  suggested 
to  princes  in  the  Spectator*,  in  a  fictitious  ac- 
count of  the  Emperor  Pharamond,  who  made  it 
his  refreshment  from  the  toils  of  business,  and  the 
fet'gtw^  of  ceremony,  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  apartment  of  his  favourite,  in  giving  audience 
to  die  claims  of  die  meritorious,  and  in  diying 
the  tears  of  the  afflicted.  The  entrance  by  which 
the  sorrowfid  obtained  access  was  called  the 
GATE  OF  THE   UNHAPF7.    A  muuificeut  prince 
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may,  in  some  degree,  realise  this  idea.  And  what 
proportions  in  architecture,  what  magnificence  in 
dimensions,  what  splendour  of  decoraUon,  can  pos- 
sibly adorn  a  royal  palace  so  gloriously  as  sudi  a 
gate  of  the  unhappy? 

A  royal  person  should  be  early  taught,  by  an 
invincible  love  of  justice,  and  a  constant  exerdse 
of  kindness,  feeling,  and  gratitude,  to  invalidate 
that  maxim,  that  in  a  court  les  absens  et  les  mourans 
ont  toujours  toii.     He  should  possess  the  gene- 
rosity not  to   expect  hb  favourites   to  sacrifice 
their  less  fortunate  friends  in  order  to  make  their 
court  to  him.     Examples  of  this  ungenerous  sel- 
fishness   should  be  commented  on   in  reading. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  sacrificed  the  exemplary 
Cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  the  elegant  and  virtuoos 
Racine,  to  the  unjust  resentment  of  the  King^  and 
refused  to  incur  the  risk  of  displeasing  him  by 
defending  her  oppressed  and  injured  firiends. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  remuneration 
of  services.  In  a  reign  where  all  was  baseness,  it 
is  not  easy  to  fix  on  a  particular  instance;  else 
the  neglect  manifested  by  Charles  II.  towards  the 
author  of  Hudibras  carries  on  it  a  stain  of  pecu- 
liar ingratitude.  It  is  the  more  unpardonable, 
because  the  monarch  had  taste  enough  to  appre- 
ciate, and  frequently  to  quote  with  admiration,  the 
wit  of  Butler :  a  wit  not  transiently  employed  to 
promote  his  pleasure,  or  to  win  hb  fiivour;  but 
loyally  and  laboriously  exercised  in  composing  one 
.of  the  most  ingenious  and  original,  and,  unques- 
tionably, the  most  learned,  poem  in  the  Eng*'«** 


A  poem  wiiidiy  mdcpeodeotlT  of  its 


Slcnay  merits  did  wore  Id  adranoe  the  rojal 
rwiij  bjr  st^matisiiig  with  onpanJlded  powers  of 
ipoi^  and  rifficole  die  fimatirism  and  hjpocarisy^ 
of  Ae  nsDipei^s  paitjr,  tlian  had,  perhaps,  been 
cfcci«d  by  all  die  histDrians^  motalisis,  divines,  and 
pot  liigijtlicr.  It  is  not  meant^  how-* 
pe  miqoalified  praise  to  this  poem, 
heavy  chaiges  of  levity,  and  even  of 
ILidibras  <snnot  be  vindicated ;  and 
Bcnpoioas  sovcrai^  woold  have  wished  that 
had  been  served  by  better  means. 
Sndi  a  sovere^  was  not  Qiailes.  So  fio- finom 
i^  nonf  it  not  be  feared,    that  these  giievoos 

stead  of  alifnating  die  King  from  the 
Id  too  probably  have  been  an  additional 
r  his  approbation  of  the  work,  and,  oon- 
HPi|Mi!nlly,  ooold  not  have  been  his  reason  fiir 
MM  jgfa  iii^  the  anthor  ?  * 

A  soaaeiriiat  similar  impotatiMi  of  ii^;;rititade 
tuwaids  Philip  de  Comines,  thoogh  on  different 
giyals  of  servioe^  detracts  not  a  little  from  the 
estimable  character  of  Louis  XIL  As 
thk  monardi's  honoorable  boast  on  another 


Dlyden  ilio  wutanSiy  served  die  rapl  cmse  by  his 
of  Absdom  and  Addtopbd,  wfcidi  dder- 
of  the  Tone^  lAcr  the  exdoBoo  par- 


of  a  fint-nte  genias, 

it  w«iold  be  actng  oon- 

to  vitUnld  all  &voar  fiom  liioBe  wbo  bave  only 

Ae 
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occasioD,  that  the  King  of  France  never  resented 
the  injuries  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  it 
should  have  been  equally  his  care,  that  the  services 
performed  for  the  one  should  never  have  been 
forgotten  by  the  other. 

To  confer  dignity  and  useful  elegance  on  the 
hours  of  social  pleasure  and  relaxation  is  a  talent 
of  peculiar  value,  and  one  of  which  an  highly* 
educated  prince  is  in  more  complete  possession 
than  any  other  human  being.  He  may  turn  even 
the  passing  topics  of  the  day  to  good  account,  by 
collecting  the  general  opinion;  and  may  gain 
clearer  views  of  ordinary  events  and  opinions,  by 
hearing  them  faithfully  related,  and  fairly  can* 
vassed.  Instead  of  falling  in  with  the  prevailing 
taste  for  levity  and  trifles,  he  may,  without  the 
smallest  diminution  of  cheerfulness  or  wit  in  the 
conversation,  insensibly  divert  its  current  into  the 
purest  channels.  The  standard  of  society  may 
be  gracefully,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  raised 
by  exciting  the  attention  to  questions  of  taste, 
morals,  ingenuity,  and  literature*  Under  such 
auspicious  influence,  every  talent  will  not  only  be 
elicited,  but  directed  to  its  true  end.  Every 
taste  for  what  is  excellent  will  be  awakened; 
every  mental  faculty,  and  moral  feeling,  will  be 
quickened ;  and  the  royal  person,  by  the  urbanity 
and  condescension  with  which  he  thus  calls  forth 
abilities  to  their  best  exercise,  will  seem  to  have 
infused  new  powers  into  his  honoured  and  de* 
lighted  guests. 

A  prince  is  ^<  the  maker  of  manners;^  and  as 
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hem  the  mtML  of  die  tamU  so  is  tbe  oomt  the 
■oddof  dieiiieCiopali^aiid  dieinetropolis  crf'die 
lot  of  die  Idiigdoiii.  He  sfaoold  cuvfidl j  atail 
IriBWipif  of  die  rare  advantage  wliidi  his  stadon 
tthtds,  of  giringy  duxngh  dus  widelj-eztaiided 
sfhfOPtf  die  tone  towtne  as  wdl  as  to  maimers. 
He  shoold  bear  in  miiid  diat  high  aodionljr 
a  iBost  penndoos  power,  when,  either  by 
or  oomatnmnrttf  it  is  made  die  instamnent 
of  csteodiiig  and  eslaUishing  ocxnipdoas. 

We  have  given  an  inshmre  of  die  poweifbl 
c&ot  of  examfde  in  princes,  in  die  infloenee 
which  the  simceri^  a(  Henry  IV.  of  Frsnoe  had 
on  those  about  him.  An  instance  equally  striking 
amy  be  addnnfd  ei  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
same  monarch  was  imitalfd  in  his  viceu  Heniy 
W9S  fttusinnitriy  **MM«twd  to  launiofr;  ^miH  A^ 
umiij^iiwi  <if  the  King's  example  unhappAy  ^lead 
with  the  ntmost  rapidity,  not  only  through  the 
whole  oomt  but  the  whcde  kingdnmu 

Jliid  when  not  gaming  only,  but  other  irregi^ 
]arilae% — when  whatever  is  notorioosly  wrongs 
by  beii^  thus  countenanced  and  protected,  be- 
cames  tfaorongUy  established  and  fiHshionahle,  few 
will  be  admmed  of  doing  wrong.  Every  tlun^ 
mUfiedf  which  the  court  reprobates  will  oontxnoe 
io  be  stigmatised;  bot^  unhappily,  every  thii^ 
which  it  rounfenaimes  will  cease  to  be  disre- 
patdble;  and  that  which  was  accounted  infiunous 
mall  r  a  virtuous,  would  cease  to  be  dishonourable 
voder  a  com^it^  ragn.  For  while  vice  &  dis- 
^aungsd  fay  the  h^^iest  authority,  notwithstanding. 
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it  may  be  practised,  it  will  still  be  accounted  dis- 
graceful; but,  when  that  discountenance  is  with* 
drawn,  shame  and  dishonour  will  no  longer  attend 
it  The  contamination  will  spread  wider,  and 
descend  lower;  and  purity  will  insensibly  lose 
ground,  when  even  notorious  deviations  from  it 
are  no  longer  attended  with  disgrace. 

Anne  of  Austria  has  been  flattered  by  historians, 
for  having  introduced  a  more  refined  politeneas 
into  the  court  of  France,  and  for  having  mul- 
tiplied its  amusements.  We  hardly  know  whether 
this  remark  is  meant  to  convey  prabe  or  censure. 
It  is  certain,  that  her  cardinal,  and  his  able  pre- 
decessor, had  address  enough  to  discover,  that  the 
most  effectual  method  of  establishing  a  despotic 
government  was  to  amuse  the  people,  by  encour- 
aging a  spirit  of  dissipation,  and  sedulously 
providing  objects  for  its  gratification.  These 
dexterous  politicians  knew,  that  to  promote  a 
general  passion  for  pleasure  and  idleness  woukl^ 
by  engaging  the  minds  of  the  people,  render  them 
less  dangerous  observers,  both  of  the  ministers 
and  of  their  sovereigns.  This  prqect,  which  had, 
perhaps,  only  a  temporary  view,  had  lasting  conse- 
quences. The  national  character  was  so  fiir 
changed  by  its  success,  that  the  country  seenu  to 
have  been  brought  to  the  unanimous  conclusion, 
diat  it  was  pleasanter  to  amuse  than  to  defend 
themselves. 

It  is  also  worth  remarking,  that  even  where  the 
grossest  licentiousness  may  not  be  pursued,  an 
unbounded  passion  for  exquisite  refinement  in 


pleftsnre,  nd  fer  die  humrioos  gratificMmi  of 
tsste,  is  attended  widi  rocxre  deep  and  serioas  iiiis-> 
diie&  tiuoi  sue  perhi^  intesided.  It  sti^inatn 
hipiber  enerj^ies;  it  becxunes  itsdf  tbe  fmrmmamait 
piiiK^ile,  «id  gmdittUy^  hy  dehtsii^  tbe  beuti 
bodi  dismclizies  and  disqualifies  it  tar  obbler  par- 
suits.  Tbe  <xmn  of  Loois  XIW  eithflwuad  a 
striking  proof  of  this  dqprading  perfectioiu  TVe 
princes  of  tbe  Mood  were  so  enchanted  with  its 
&scinatixig  qJendours,  that  they  ignominioosly 
snbmitted  to  the  loss  of  all  power,  in^fwrtanoe^ 
and  infloenoe  in  the  state,  becanse,  with  a  Tiew  to 
estrange  them  fixm  situations  of  real  oaeAilness 
«nd  dignity,  they  wene  gracioosly  permitted  to 
preside  in  matters  of  taste  and  fashion,  and  to 
beooroe  the  supreme  arUters  in  dress,  spectacles, 
and  decoration.* 

*  It  is  iiniiiifiating  to  the  £6gmty  ci  «  prinoe,  whea  In 
flil^ects  believe  that  they  can  recommtnd  tlieRMeKes  to  Int 
^our  bj  «iich  low  qnalifiottuMtt  as  a  woe  atteanoa  to  pcr-> 
loiwl  «|ipeanmoe,  and  no&Ai  attire.  Of  tliis  w«  shall  }»»> 
duce  an  instance  from  anodwr  fmasm^  of  Lord  "niomat 
Hfiwar4r«  Letters  to  ^  John  Harrington*  ^  Hie  lung»^ 
avB  he,  ^  dodi  adnuK  good  finlnon  in  ckwihft.  I  peayyo« 
give  irood  heed  herennto.  I  would  wish  ytm  to  be  well 
trimmed;  get  a  good  jerkin  well  bordeead,  and  not  too 
ihort :  the  king  vith  he  likcth  a  lowing  garment.  Be  «nra 
it  he  not  all  of  one  «n%  bat  divendy  coloured;  the  eoQar 
&IUng  somem'hat  down,  and  your  raf  well  stiAned  and 
budiy.  We  have  lateily  had  many  gallants  kAo  hmeJmM  m 
tkar  wmifor  womtt  ijf  dmt  ^fhtcmmtct  m  tknr  m&tkru  Hie 
king  is  ni^y  heedfol  of  wdi  points,  and  dm«Uetb  on  good 
looks  and  handwume  aoooutreoMnts.**  —  ^s|gir  Antiftut* 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

OK  THE  ART  OF   MORAL  CALCULATION,  AMD    MAKING 
A    TRT7B   ESTIMATE  OF   THIKGS   AMD    PERSONS. 

A.  ROYAL  person  should  early  be  taught  to  act  on 
that  maxim  of  one  of  the  ancients,  that  the  chief 
misfortunes  of  men  arise  from  their  never  having 
learned  the  true  art  of  calculation.  This  moral 
art  should  be  employed  to  teach  him  how  to  weigh 
the  comparative  value  of  things,  and  to  adjust 
their  respective  claims ;  assigning  to  each  that  due 
proportion  of  time  and  thought  to  which  each  will, 
on  a  fair  valuation,  be  found  to  be  entitled.  It  will 
also  teach  the  habit  of  setting  the  concerns  of  time 
in  contrast  with  those  of  eternity.  This  last  is  not 
one  of  those  speculative  points  on  which  persoos 
may  differ  without  danger,  but  one  in  which  an 
erroneous  calculation  involves  inextricable  mis- 
fortunes. 

It  is  prudent  to  have  a  continual  reference  not 
only  to  the  value  of  the  object,  but  also  to  the  pro- 
bability there  is  of  attaining  it ;  not  only  to  see  that 
it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  our  solicitude; 
but  also  to  take  care  that  designs  of  remote  issue, 
and  projects  of  distinct  execution,  do  not  supersede 
present  and  actual  duties.  Providence,  by  setting 
so  narrow  limits  to  life  itself  in  which  these  objects 
are  to  be  pursued,  has  clearly  suggested  to  us  the 
impropriety   of  forming  schemes   so   dispropor- 
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ffilKre  of  acdonu  Xodiii^  bm  diis  doctrine  of 
cdknlatiaB  vill  keep  op  in  tdbe  mind  a 
sense  of  dnft  fiitnre  reckoning  vdbidby 
ton  private  individnily  is  of  wiipedcalile  m»> 
but  wllicl^  to  aprince;»  vhose  MSSpoHMhilii^ 
s  so  jnfiniteiy  gnatar^  incraases  to  a  magpulad^ 
delUB  snm  of  which  die  hnnan  mindvonld  in 
Tiin  »iiiwiii  fn  filinirtr  This  priaciple  will  aBuid 
iheBosftsalnlaffT  check  Id  diosepnfecl5<if  rennte 
TUB  gfenr,  and  posduunoos  ambition,  of  which,  ia 
eveiy  kislano^  it  is  <Hllicnlt  io  pnmonnoe^ 
Aey  haie  been  moie  idle  or  move 


Hfitorr,  fisftile  as  it  is  in  similar  lesions,  does 


flf  oraneoas  cakaktion  than  in  die  dbaiadber  of 
Alesaoider.  Ham  Uselj  did  he  I'stimaie  the 
p««^«J^  exertions  of  one  man,  and  the  estott^  of 
hnamnlifev  wfacn,ia  the  coarse  of  his  fffiyj  winch 
cvealnallT  prov^ed  a  shoit  one^  he  resolved  Id 
dhamgctfae  face  of  the  worid,  to  conqfaer  ilskmg* 
donas,  to  cniil^MEn  ils  ^^lonnoe^  and  Id  redress  its 
wrongs!  A chimeia,  indeed,  bnt a gjbriogBchnnnBi^ 
hndhenoi^  ai  the  same  time,  and  to  die  last  hoar 
of  his  lifi^  iodnlged  p*«a*«<  inconstsbenft  widi  hb 
nana  maidniions,  and  aiditei&i%eof hb  own  iilif  nw  .i, 
Hk  AiftjMdnrd  ipear  pot  a  period  to  pngedts^  far 
adneh  manjr  a^es  wonld  hare  been  insnftciniit; 
the  TMutf  ef  his  ^T^bii^MM*  fcrms  a  fivcible 
to  the  grmdear  of  his  des^giK.  His 
gigaaiic  empire^  acqoired  b]f  tmeqiiaDed  coaiag^ 
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ambition,  and  success,  did  not  gradually  decay  by 
the  lapse  of  time ;  it  did  not  yield  to  the  imperi- 
ous control  of  strange  events,  and  extraordinary 
circumstances,  which  it  was  beyond  the  wisdom  of 
man  to  foresee,  or  the  power  of  man  to  resist;  but 
naturally,  but  instantly,  on  the  death  of  the  con- 
queror, it  was  at  once  broken  in  pieces,  all  hb 
schemes  were  in  a  moment  abolished,  and  even  the 
dissolution  of  his  own  paternal  inheritance  was 
speedily  accomplished,  by  the  contests  of  his  im- 
mediate successors. 

But  we  need  not  look  back  to  ancient  Greece 
for  proofs  of  the  danger  of  erroneous  calculation, 
while  Louis  XIV.  occupies  the  page  of  history. 
This  desendant  of  fifty  kings,  after  a  triumphant 
reign  of  sixty  years,  having,  like  Alexander,  been 
flattered  with  the  name  of  the  Greats  and  having, 
doubtless,  like  him,  projected  to  reign  after  hu 
decease,  was  not  dead  an  hour  before  his  will  was 
cancelled; — ^a  will  not  made  in  secret, and,  like  some 
of  his  former  acts,  annulled  by  its  own  inherent 
injustice,  but  publicly  known,  and  generally  ap- 
proved by  princes  of  the  blood,  counsellors,  and 
parliaments.     This  royal  will  was  set  aside  with 
less  ceremony  than  would  have  been  shown,  in 
this  country,  to  the  testament  of  the  meanest  in- 
dividual.    All  formalities  were  forgotten ;  all  de* 
cencies  trodden  under  foot  This  decree  of  the  new 
executive  power  became,  in  a  moment,  as  absolute 
as  that  of  the  monarch,  now  so  contemptuouslj 
treated,   had  lately  been.     No  explanation 
given,  no  arguments  were  heard,  no  objections 
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amiiied.    That  sovereign  was  totally  and  instantly 
fcfgottra  — 

whose  word 

Migbt  yesterday  hare  stood  against  tlie  world; 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

The  plans  of  Caesar  Borgia  were  so  ably  laid, 
that  he  thought  he  had  pot  himself  out  of  the  reach 
of  Provid^M^e.  It  was  the  boast  of  this  execrable 
politician^  that  he  had,  by  the  infallible  rules  of  a 
wise  and  foreseeing  policy,  so  surely  laid  the  im- 
mutable foundations  of  his  own  lasting  greatness, 
that  of  the  several  possibilities  which  he  had  cal- 
cnlated,  not  one  could  shake  the  stability  of  his 
fortune.  If  the  pope,  his  father,  should  live,  his 
grandeur  was  secure ;  if  he  died,  he  had,  by  his 
interest,  secured  the  next  election.  But  this  deep 
sdiemer  had  forgotten  to  take  his  own  mortality 
into  the  account.  He  did  not  calculate  on  that 
sickness,  which  would  remove  him  from  the  scene 
where  his  presence  was  necessary  to  secure  these 
events ;  he  did  not  foresee,  that  when  his  father 
died,  his  mortal  enemy,  and  not  his  creature,  would 
succeed,  and,  by  succeeding,  would  defeat  every 
thing.  Above  all,  he  did  not  calculate,  that, 
vrfaen  be  invited  to  his  palace  nine  cardinals,  tor 
whose  supper  he  had  prepared  a  deadly  poison,  in 
order  to  get  their  wealth  into  his  own  hands  —  be 
did  not,  I  say,  foresee,  that 

he  but  taught 

Bloody  instroctioosy  which  being  taught,  return 
To  pi^ne  the  inrentor  — 

He  did  not  think  that,  literalfyf 

8  S 
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ETen^banded  justice 

Would  give  the  ingredients  of  the  poison'd  chalice 
To  his  own  lips. 

He  had  left  out  of  bis  calculation,  that  the  pope, 
his  father,  would  perish  by  the  very  plot  which 
was  employed  to  enrich  him ;  while  be,  Bor]gia 
himself,  with  the  mortal  venom  ui  his  veins,  should 
only  escape  to  drag  on  a  life  of  meanness  and 
misery,  m  want,  and  in  prison ;  with  the  loss  of 
bis  boundless  wealth  and  power,  losing  all  those 
adherents  which  that  wealth  and  power  had  atr 
tracted. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance,  that  persons  of  high 
condition  should  be  preserved  from  entering  on 
their  brilliant  career  with  false  principles,  false  views, 
and  false  maxims.  It  is  of  the  last  importance,  to 
teach  them  not  to  confound  splendour  with  dignity, 
justice  with  success,  merit  with  prosperity,  voluptu- 
ousness with  happiness,  refinement  in  luxury  with 
pure  taste,  deceit  with  sagacity,  suspicion  with 
penetration,  prodigality  with  a  liberal  spirit,  honour 
with  Christian  principle.  Christian  principle  with 
fanaticism,  or  conscientious  strictness  with  hy* 
pocrisy. 

Young  persons  possess  so  little  clearness  in 
their  views,  so  little  distinctness  in  their  per* 
ceptions,  and  are  so  much  inclined  to  prefer  the 
suggestions  of  a  warm  fancy  to  the  sober  dcduc* 
tions  of  reason,  that,  in  their  pursuit  of  glory  and 
celebrity,  they  are  perpetually  liable  to  take  up 
with  false  way-marks ;  and  where  they  have  some 
general  good  intentions   respecting  the  end»   to 
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A't'ji  dieir  oun  poipose  fajr  a  mtsappliCBtioQ  of 
■ems ;  so  that^  vefj  ofteo,  tfaer  do  not  so  mncli 
or  through  the  sedoctkm  of  the  senses,  as  bj  ao- 
enmnlatiDg  fidse  Hwiinw  into  a  sort  of  srstem,  on 
vhkh  they  afterward  act  throogh  life. 

Obeofthe  first  lessons  that  shoold  beincolcated 
on  the  great  is,  that  God  has  not  sent  as  into  this 
wndd  to  gire  as  oonsammate  happncsfi^  bat  to 
anuin  as  to  those  habits  which  lead  lo  it.  High 
Tank,  htrs  the  mind  open  to  strong  temptations; 
she  highest  rank  to  the  strongest.  The  sedocing 
looses  of  Inxorr  and  pleasure,  of  splendoor  and 
of  homage,  of  power  and  independence,  are  too 
seldom  coanteractedy  br  the  onljr  adequate  pr&- 
serrathe.  a  rdifiioas  education.  The  world  is  too 
S««nT  eotened  opoa  ».  a  sc»e  of  pk»ne 
M-^faMfi  of  trial;  as  a  theatre  of  amusement,  not  of 
actaonu  The  high-bom  are  taught  to  enjor  the 
world  at  an  ^e  when  ther  should  be  learning  to 
know  it :  and  to  grasp  the  prize,  when  ther  should 
he  cBcrasiiig  themselTes  fix*  the  combat.  They 
coaseqnentl J  look  fix-  the  sweets  of  Tictory,  when 
dbey  should  be  enduring  the  hardness  of  theconflict. 

From  some  of  these  early  corruptions,  a  yoong 
prineeas  will  be  preserredy  by  that  rery  super- 
greatness,  whidi,  in  otho*  respects,  has 
dangers.  Her  eralfed  station^  fay  separating 
fiom  misoellaneoas  society,  becomes  her  pro- 
ffifTfi^iw  from  many  of  its  maxims  and  practioes. 
From  the  dangers  of  her  own  peculiar  situation 
iihe  shoold  be  guarded,  by  being  early  taught  to 
power  and  influence^  not  as  exemptiiig 
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uneqaivocaly  and  his  usefulness  to  mankind  might 
have  been  infinitely  extended.  Nor  is  it  impos- 
sible, that  those  who  urged  the  condition  might, 
by  the  steady  perseverance  of  his  refusal,  have 
been  induced  to  relinquish  it ;  and  French  protest* 
antism,  from  his  conscientious  adherence  to  its 
principles,  might  have  derived  such  a  strength  as 
soon  to  have  made  it  paramount  in  the  state :  an 
event  which  would  probably  have  saved  Europe 
from  those  horrors  and  agitations  with  which  the 
late  century  closed,  and  the  present  has  com^ 
menced,  the  termination  of  which  remains  awfully 
concealed  in  the  yet  unrolled  volume  of  eternal 
Providence. 

How  much  more  solid,  though  neither  sung  by 
the  poet,  nor  immortalised  by  the  sculptor*,  was 
the  virtue  of  his  illustrious  mother,  honourably  in* 
troducing,  with  infinite  labour  and  hazard,  the 
reformation  into  her  small  territory  I  Nothing 
says  her  warm  eulogist,  Bishop  Burnet,  was  want- 
ing to  make  the  Queen  of  Navarre  perfect,  but  a 
larger  dominion.  *^  She  not  only  reformed  her 
court,  but  her  whole  principality,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  golden  age  seems  to  have  returned  under 
her,  or  rather  Christianity  appeared  again,  with 
its  pristine  purity  and  lustre.  Nor  is  there  one 
single  abatement  to  be  made  her.  Onfy  her  sphere 
was  narrow."  — ^  But  is  not  this  to  make  greatness 
depend  too  much  on  extrinsic  accident?    That 

*  Hen  17  IV.  wan  chosen  by  Voltaire  for  the  hero  of  hU 
epic  poem ;  and  his  statue  was  for  a  long  time  respected  in 
France,  when  those  of  other  kings  were  destroyed. 
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judges  will  pass  over,  in  the  popular  character  of 
our  fifth  Henry,  the  profligacy  of  his  morals,  and 
the  ambition  of  his  temper,  and  think  only  of  his 
personal    bravery,   and   his    splendid    successes* 
They  will  forget,  in  the  conqueror  of  Agincourt, 
the  abettor  of  superstition  and  cruelty,  and  the  un- 
feeling persecutor  of  the  iU  usurious  Lord  Cobham. 
But  in  no  instance  has  a  felse  judgment  been 
more  firequently  made  than  in  the  admired  and 
attractive  character  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.    The 
frankness  of  his  manners,  the  gallantry  of  his  spi- 
rit, and  the  generosity  of  his  temper,  have  con- 
curred to  unite  the  public  judgment  in  his  favour, 
and  to  obtain  too  much  indulgence  to  his  unsteady 
principles,    and  his   libertine   conduct     But  the 
qualities  which  insure  popularity  too  seldom  stand 
the  scrutiny  of  truth.     Born  with  talents  and  dis- 
positions to  engage  all  hearts,  Henry  was  defective 
in  that  radical  principle  of  conscience,  which  is  the 
only  foundation  of  all  true  virtue.     The  renuncia- 
tion of  his  religion  for  the  crown  of  France,  which 
was  thought  a  master-stroke  of  policy,  which  was 
recommended  by  statesmen,  justified  by  divines, 
and  even  approved  by  SuHy^  was,  probably,  as  most 
acts  of  mere  worldly  policy  often  eventually  prove 
to  be,  the  source  of  his  subsequent  misfortunes. 
Had  he  preferred  his  religion  to  the  crown  of 
France,  he  had  not  iallen  the  victim  of  a  fanatical 
assassin.     Had  he  limited  his  desires  to  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre,  when  that  of  France  could  only 
be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  conscience,  the 
heroism  of  his  character  would  then  have  been 
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For  want  of  having  learned  to  make  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  relative  value  of  actions,  Louis  XIV., 
while  he  was  laying  Flanders  waste,  and  depopu* 
lating  whote  provinces,  probably  persuaded  him- 
self, that  he  was  actuated  by  pure  charity  and  love 
of  the  people,  because  he  carried  in  his  military 
caliche  some  bags  of  bread  and  money,  which  he 
distributed,  as  he  passed,  to  the  famished  peasantry; 
beings,  whose  hunger  was  caused  by  his  ambition ; 
hunger  which  the  ostentatious  distribution  of  a 
few  loaves  and  livres  could  relieve  but  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  might  have  given  them  peace,  and 
saved  his  bread.  He  should  have  reflected,  that 
the  most  munificent  charities  of  a  prince,  com- 
mendable as  they  are  in  themselves,  can  be  only 
local  and  partial ;  and  are  almost  nothing,  in  the 
way  of  benefit,  compared  with  a  deliverance,  which 
it  was  in  his  power  to  have  granted  them,  from  the 
miseries  of  war.  In  a  prince,  to  love  peace,  is  to 
be  charitable  on  a  grand  scale.  The  evils  which 
he  personally  relieves  in  consequence  of  their  pre* 
senting  themselves  to  his  senses,  highly  as  that 


and  caress  them.  Two  years  did  this  pernicious  Italian  brood 
over  this  plot.  *  Its  dire  catastrophe  who  does  not  know  ? 
Queen  Jane  was  poisoned,  as  a  prologue  to  this  bloody  tra* 
gedy,  a  sovereign  to  whom  even  the  bigotted  historians  of 
the  popish  communion  concur  in  ascribing  all  that  was  elegant, 
accomplished,  and  pure  in  woman,  with  *all  that  was  wite, 
heroic,  learned,  and  intrepid  in  man ! 

•  For  a  more  detailed  character  of  Catherine,  see  the  Lifc  of 
Agrippa  D*Aubign4. 
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species  of  bonntjr  dioald  be  rated,  must  be  out  of 
all  prapordon  few,  compared  with  those  which 
nener  meet  his  ejesL  I^  bj  compasnonating  the 
ciK^  he  soothes  his  own  fedings,  while  he  forgets 
Ae  other,  only  becaose  thqr  are  too  remote  to 
aaae  in  oootnct  with  these  fedings,  hb  duuitj  is 
Bode  oetter  than  sdf^love* 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

OV  SRROKEOUS   JUDGMENT.  —  CHA  RACTER   OF  QCTEIN 
CHRISTINA   OF   SWEDEN. -*- COMPARISON   OF   CHRIS- 
TINA  WITH   ALFRED. 

Nothing  leads  more  to  false  estimates  than  our 
su£Pering  that  natural  desire  of  happiness,  conge- 
nial to  the  human  heart,  to  mislead  us  by  its  eager- 
ness. The  object  in  itself  is  not  only  natural  but 
laudable;  but  the  steps  which  are  supposed  to 
lead  to  it,  when  ill  regulated,  never  attain  the  end. 
Vice,  of  whatever  kind,  leads  to  inevitable  misery ; 
yet,  through  a  false  calculation,  even  while  happi- 
ness is  intended,  vice  is  pursued.  The  voluptuous 
will  not  be  persuaded  to  set  bounds  to  their  indul- 
gences. Thus  they  commonly  destroy  both  health 
of  body  and  peace  of  mind ;  yet  the  most  volup- 
tuous never  intend  to  be  miserable.  What  a 
necessity  hence  arises  for  early  infusing  right  prin- 
ciples, and  training  to  safe  and  temperate  habits, 
when  even  the  very  desire  of  happiness,  if  left 
merely  to  its  instinctive  movements,  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  plunge  its  votary  into  final  and  irremediable 
wretchedness ! 

But  in  no  instance  is  the  defective  judgment, 
which  leads  to  &lse  estimates,  more  to  be  regretted, 
than  in  the  case  of  those  who  apply  themselves  to 
pursuits,  and  afiect  habits  foreign  from  their  sta- 
tion ;  who  spend  their  season  of  improvement  in 
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dulging  such  misplaced  propensities,  that  it  pro- 
duces a  fatal  forgetfulness  of  all  the  proper  duties 
of  a  sovereign,  and  of  his  legitimate  sphere  of  emu- 
lation. Having  once  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit 
of  this  meretricious  praise,  he  becomes  fonder  of 
the  relish, — his  taste  is  corrupted, — his  views 
are  lowered,  —  his  ambition  is  contracted ;  and 
indolence  conspires  with  vanity  in  perpetuating 
his  delusion,  and  in  making  him  take  up  with  pur- 
suits and  gratifications  far  below  the  level  of  his 
high  original. 

For  a  prince,  who  has  formed  a  just  estimate  of 
his  own  exalted  station,  will  ever  bear  in  mind^ 
that  as  its  rank,  its  rights,  and  its  privileges,  are  all 
of  a  kind  peculiar  to  itself,  so  also  must  be  its 
honours.  Providence  has  laid  open  to  a  prince 
an  elevated  and  capacious  field  of  glory,  from 
which  subjects  must  be  ever  excluded,  by  the 
very  circumstances  of  their  civil  condition*  A 
prince  will  but  degrade  himself,  when  he  descends 
from  this  vantage  ground,  which  he  naturally  occu- 
pies, to  mix  in  the  competitions  of  ordinary  men. 
He  engages  in  a  contest  in  which,  though  failure 
may  disgrace,  success  cannot  do  him  honour. 
Monarchs,  therefore,  would  do  well  to  remember, 
and  to  improve  upon  the  principle  of  the  dignified 
reply  of  Alexander,  who  being  asked  whether  be 
would  not  engage  in  the  competition  for  the  prize 
at  the  Olympic  games,  answered,  —  **  Yes,  —  if 
Kings  are  to  be  my  competitors.^'  Nor,  perhaps, 
would  the  high-minded  answer  of  Alcibiades  be 
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unbeconuiig  in  a  prince —  <^  It  is  not  for  me  to 
ghre,  but  to  receive  deligbt." 

£ver,  therefore,  let  those  whose  important  doty 
H  is  to  superintend  the  education  of  a  rojral  per- 
son laboor  to  fix  in  him  a  jnst  conception  of  the 
proprirties  of  his  princely  character.  Let  them 
tcac^  him  how  to  r^nlate  all  his  judgments  and 
pursoits  by  the  rule  of  reason,  by  a  soond  and 
serioos  estimate  of  hb  own  condition,  and  of  the 
peadiar  duties,  excellences,  and  honours  which 
belcmg  to  it,  on  grounds  no  less  of  wisdom  than  of 
▼irtne. 

We  know  not  how  better  to  illustrate  the  nature 
and  confirm  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  than  by 
adducing  as  an  eminent  instance  of  a  contrary  kind, 
the  character  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  the 
memorable  tale  of  her  &lse  judgment,  and  per* 
Terted  ambition : — Christina,  a  woman  whose  whole 
character  was  one  mass  of  contradictions  I     That 
same  defect  in  judgment,  which,  after  she  had, 
with  Tast  cost  and  care,  collected  some  of  the  finest 
pictores  in  Rome,  led  her  to  spoil  their  pn^por- 
tioos,  by  clipping  them  with  shears,  tiU  thqr  fitted 
her  apartment,  speared  in  all  she  did.     It  led 
her,  while  she  thirsted  for  adulation,  to  renounce^ 
in  abdicating  her  crown,  the  means  of  exacting  it. 
It  led  her  to  read  almost  all  books,  without  digest- 
ing any ;  to  make  them  the  theme  of  her  discourse 
bat  not  the  ground  of  her  conduct     It  led  her, 
SofnA  as  she  was  of  magnificence,  to  reduce  herself 
to  such  a  state  of  indigence,  as  robbed  her  of  the 
pofmer  of  enjoying  it.     And  it  was  the  same  incon* 
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IJBtencyj  which  m^de  her  court  the  applause  of 
men,  eminent  for  their  religiou3  character,  while 
she  valued  herself  on  being  an  avowed  infideL 

11m  royal  wanderer  roamed  from  country  to 
Qpuntry,  and  from  court  to  court,  for  the  poor  pur- 
pose of  entering  the  lists  with  wits,  or  of  discussing 
l^UQtty  points  vfith  philosophers;  proud  of  aiming 
to  be  the  rival  ,of  Vossius,  when  her  true  merit 
^Quld  have  consisted  in  being  his  protector. 
4\th^urd\y  ra|ioun<;ing  the  solid  glory  of  governing 
ifell  for  the  sake  q{  hunting  after  an  empty  phan- 
tom of  liberty,  which  she  never  enjoyed,  and 
vfunly  grasping  at  the  shadow  of  fiune,  which  she 
nev^r  attained. 

Nothing  is  right,  which  is  not  in  its  right  place. 
Disorderly  wit,  even  disorderly  virtues,  lose  much 
of,  their  natural  value.   There  is  an  exquisite  sym* 
metry  and  proportion  in  the  qualities  of  a  well- 
ordered  mind.      An  ill-regulated  desire  of  that 
knowledge,  the  best  part  of  which  she  might  have 
acquired  with  dignity  at  her  leisure  hours; — an 
upbounded  vanity,  eager  to  exhibit  to  foreigD 
countries  those  attainments  which  ought  to  have 
been  exercised  in  governing  her  own;  — to  be 
thought  a  philosopher  by  wits,  and  a  wit  by  philo- 
sophers ;  —  this  was  the  preposterous  ambition  of 
a.queen  l^om  to  rule  a  brave  people,  and  naturally 
possessed  of  talents  which  might  have  made  that 
people  happy.     Thus  it  was  that  the  daughter  of 
tl^e  great  Gustavus,  who  might  have  adorned  that 
thrpne  for  which  he  so  bravely  fought,  for  want  of 
the  discretion  of  a  well-balanced  mind,  and  the  tit* 
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—  To  conAnKt  die  Svede,  vko^  vidi  the 
jiiiuimBjge  €if  a  leubored  edocation.  doKXMkdi 
Ac  itknaH^  dfaandoned  the  nMi  ii    mnA 

of  adtirwi  in  vUch  At  htsxiwdtoi.  wnd 
kesife  to  cmploT  its  stoves^  and 
Ac  h^SJheat  soaai.  duties  vfaidh  a  Ki»w^»  beii^ 
^m  cJBcd  to  pialumis  vidi  Jifined,  one  of  die  tern 
^aappw  iiwtanpfs  in  vhidi  genios  mid  virtue  sm^ 
■■iiwiiiiiiM  d  die  d&atdTUUnges  of  an  edncatioD  so  to-> 
adlr  H^kcted,  diat  aft  tt«^v«  ][iBft^ 

knov  die  lellefs  of  the  alphabet  Hedidnot 
hb  crown,  in  order  to  coltiTate  his  own 
'»»fl«°ii*^  or  to  gratify  his  frncy  widi  die  talents  of 
oEidbas.  but  labooied,  lif^t  royally,  to  assemble 
cBnoamd  the  throne  all  the  abilities  of  hb  ooontrj* 
JkSt&tedkad  no  sooner  tasted  die  chanus  of  leanH 
3Kg.  don  his  great  genius  unfidded  itsd£  He  was 
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enchanted  with  the  elegancies  of  literature  to  a 
degree  which,  at  first,  seemed  likely  to  divert  htm 
from  all  other  objects.     But  he  soon  reflected  that 
a  prince  is  not  born  for  himself.  When,  therefore, 
he  was  actually  called  to  the  throne,  did  he  weakly 
desert  his  royal  duties,  to  run  into  distant  lands, 
to  recite  Saxon  verses,  or  to  repeat  that  classic 
poetry  of  which  he  became  so  enamoured  ?    No. 
Like  a  true  patriot  he  devoted  his  rare  genius  to 
the  noblest  purposes.     He  dedicated  the  talents  of 
the  sovereign  to  the  improvement  of  the  people. 
He  did  not  renounce  his  learning  when  he  became 
a  king,  but  he  consecrated  it  to  a  truly  royal  pur- 
pose.    And  while  the  Swedish  vagrant  was  sul^ 
sisting  on  eleemosynary  flattery,  bestowed  in  pity 
to  her  real  but  misapplied  abilities  Alfred  was 
exercising  his  talents  like  the  &ther  of  his  country. 
He  did  not  consider  study  as  a  mere  gratification 
of  his  own  taste.     He  knew  that  a  king  has  no- 
thing exclusively  his  own,  not  even  his  literary 
attainments.      He  threw  his   erudition,  like  his 
other  possessions,  into  the  public  stock.     He  dif- 
fused among  the  people  his  own  knowledge,  which 
flowed  in  all  directions,  like  streams  from  their 
parent  fountain,  fertilising  every  portion  of  the 
human  soil,  so  as  to  produce,  if  not  a  rapid  growth, 
yet  a  disposition  both  for  science  and  virtue,  where 
shortly  before  there  had  been  a  barbarous  wastes 
a  complete  moral  and  mental  desoLition* 
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OBSBKVATIOSrS  OV    THE  AGS  OF    LOUIS  ZHT.   AND   OST 

VOLTAIRB. 

If,  in  the  present  woiic,  we  frequently  cite  Louis 
XIV^  it  is  because  <hi  such  an  occasion  his  idea 
naturally  ptesents  itsel£  His  reign  was  so  long; 
his  rfiaiacter  so  prominent ;  his  qualities  so  osten- 
siUe;  his  affiurs  were  so  interwoven  with  those  of 
the  other  countries  of  Ekiropey  and  especially  with 
those  of  En^and ;  the  period  in  which  he  lived 
produced  such  a  revolution  in  manners;  and, 
above  all,  his  encomiastic  historian,  Voltaire,  has 
decorated  both  the  period  and  the  king  with  so 
much  that  is  great  and  brilliant,  that  they  fill  a 
hargR  space  in  the  eye  of  the  reader.  Voltaire 
writies  as  if  the  jige  of  Louis  XIV.  bounded  the 
circle  of  human  glory ;  as  if  the  antecedent  history 
of  Europe  were  among  those  inconsiderable  and 
obscure  annals,  which  are  either  lost  in  fiction,  or 
sunk  in  insignificance ;  as  if  France,  at  the  period 
he  celebrates,  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  mo- 
dem, that  Rome  did  to  the  ancient  world,  when 
she  divided  the  globe  into  two  portions,  Romans 
jMid  barbarians ;  as  if  Louis  were  the  central  sun 
from  which  all  the  lesser  lights  of  the  European 
firmament  borrowed  their  feeble  radiance. 

But,  whatever  other  countries  may  do^  England 
at  least  is  able  to  look  back  with  triumph  to  ages 
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anterior  to  that  which  is  exclusively  denominated 
the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  Nay,  in  that  vaunted  age 
itself  we  ventured  to  dispute  with  France  the  palm 
of  glory.  To  all  they  boast  of  arms,  we  need  pro- 
duce no  other  proof  of  superiority  than  that  we 
conquered  the  boasters.  To  all  that  they  bring  in 
science,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  bring 
much,  or  where  would  be  the  honour  of  eclipsing 
them  ?  we  have  to  oppose  our  Locke,  our  Boyle, 
and  our  Newton.  To  their  long  list  of  wits  and 
of  poets,  it  would  be  endless,  in  the  way  of  com- 
petition, to  attempt  enumerating,  star  by  star,  the 
countless  constellation  which  illuminated  the  bright 
contemporary  reign  of  Anne. 

The  principal  reason  for  which  we  so  often  cite 
the  conduct,  and,  in  citing  the  conduct,  refer  to  the 
errors  of  Louis,  is,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
splendour  of  his  character,  his  imposing  magoifi* 
cenoe  and  generosity,  made  us  in  too  much  danger 
of  considering  him  as  a  model.  The  illusion  has 
in  a  good  degree  vanished ;  yet  the  inexperienced 
reader  is  not  only  still  liable,  by  the  dazzling  qua- 
lities of  the  king,  to  be  blinded  to  his  vices,  but  is 
in  danger  of  not  finding  out  that  those  very  quali- 
ties were  themselves  little  better  than  vices. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  writers,  who  wish  to  pn^ 
mote  the  best  interests  of  the  great,  to  expose  vkeSf 
they  should  also  consider  it  as  part  of  their  doty 
to  strip  off  the  mask  from  false  virtues^  especially 
those  to  which  the  highly  bom  and  the  highly 
flattered  are  peculiarly  liable.  To  those  who  are 
captivated  with   the  shining  annab  of  the  ambi* 
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and  the  mi^ufioent;  who  are  stmck  widi  the 
glotics  wirii  wlddk  the  brows  of  the  bold  and  die 
pmapeRMis  are  enciicled;  such  cahn  tmobCmsive 
qmfilies  as  justice^  charity,  temperanoei  inedtiiess» 
lid  porilj.  Witt  make  bat  a  mean  figure,  or.  .t 
besl^  vffl  be  cooadered  oidy  as  the  virtaes  of  the 
Tid^ar,  not  as  the  attribiites  of  kk^s.  While^  id 
die  portrait  of  the  conqueror,  ambhioii^  sett^uafitry 
eppiession,  Inxuiy,  and  pnife^  pttmted  in  the  least 
iJfcii&itfc  coloiirs»  and  blended  with  die  bright 
fenls  of  persmallnaTeiTy  gaiiely,  and  prcrfuse  fiber- 
aB^,  will  -lead  die  san^ine  and  the  joang  t6 
doubt  whether  die  fenner  elass  of  qnafides  can  be 
Tcrr  misdiieroos,  whidi  is  so  blended  and  lost  M 
die  litter,  ^pedally  when  thej  &id  that  hardly 
any  abatement  is  made  by  the  historian  for  the  one 
wUle  the  odier  b  hdd  op  to  admiradcMi. 

Tliere  is  no  family  in  which  the  showy  qndides 
hnve  moie  blinded  the  reader,  and  somedmes  the 
also^  to  thor  vices,  than  the  princes  of  the 
of  Medid.  The  profligate  Alexander,  the 
first:  usniper  of  the  dokedom  (rf*  Florence,  is  de- 
^*MipJj  fay  one  of  his  historians,  SandoTal,  iobe  a 
of  egcdlad  etmdmd :  and  tfaoogh  the 
liimqfjf  acknowledges  his  extrane  licemti- 
yet  he  says,  ^  he  won  the  Florentines  by 
1b  aA%n^  aMDners.-"  those  Florentines  whom  he 
not:  only  robbed  of  dieir  fineedom,  bnt  didionoared 
m  tdie  persons  of  thdr  wives  and  dangbters ;  his 
udboonded  fNrofli^acy  not  even  respecting  the 
sanctity  of  convents!  Anodier  writer,  speaking  of 
tlK  iMMse  of  Madid  ooyectivdy,  says,   ^'iKen: 
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having  restored  knowledge  and  elegance  wQl,  in 
time)  obliterate  their  faults.  Their  usurpationf 
tyranny^  pride^  perfidy ^  vindictive  crueltyy  parricides^ 
and  incest^  will  be  remembered  no  more.  Future 
ages  uoiU  forget  their  atrocious  crimes  infond  admir^ 
ation/"  *  Ought  historians  to  teach  such  lessons 
to  princes  ?  Ought  they  to  be  told  that  **  know- 
ledge and  elegance"  cannot  be  bought  too  dear, 
though  purchased  by  such  atrocious  crimes?  — 
The  illustrious  house  of  Medici  seems  to  have  re- 
vived, in  every  point  of  resemblance,  the  Athenian 
character.  With  one  or  two  honourable  excep- 
tions, it  exhibits  the  same  union  of  moral  cor- 
ruption, with  mental  taste;  the  same  genius  for 
the  arts,  and  the  same  neglect  of  the  virtues ;  the 
same  polish,  and  the  same  profligacy;  the  same 
passion  for  learning,  and  the  same  appetite  for 
pleasure;  the  same  interchange  of  spectacles  and 
assassinations ;  the  same  preference  of  the  beauty 
of  a  statue  to  the  life  of  a  citizen. 

So  false  are  the  estimates  which  have  ever  been 
made  of  human  conduct ;  so  seldom  has  praise 
been  justly  bestowed  in  this  life ;  so  many  wrong 
actions  not  only  escape  censure,  but  are  accounted 
reputable,  that  it  furnishes  one  strong  argument 
for  a  future  retribution.  This  injustice  of  hunum 
judgment  led  even  the  pagan  Plato,  in  the  person 
of  Socrates,  to  assign,  in  an  ingenious  fiction,  a 
reason  why  a  judgment  after  death  was  appointed. 
He  accounts  for  the  necessity  of  this,  by  ob^erving^ 
that  in  a  preoeeding  period  each  person  had  been 

*  Noble*!  Memoirt  of  the  iUuttrioiu  Houie  of  Media. 
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judged  in  his  Uptime  and  by  living  ju4ges  g  die 
oonseqoence  was,  diat  fidse  judgments  were  con- 
tinually passed.  The  reason  of  diese  unjost  de- 
cisions, he  observes,  is,  that  men  being  judged  in 
the  bodtf^  the  blemishes  and  defects  of  their  minds 
are  overlooked,  in  consideration  of  their  beauty, 
tfadr  high  rank,  or  their  riches :  and  being  also 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  who  are  always  ready 
to  extol  their  virtues,  the  judges  of  course  are 
Inassed ;  and  being  themselves  also  in  a  body,  their 
own  minds  likewise  are  darkened.  It  was  therefore 
determined,  that  men  should  not  be  called  to  th^ 
trial  till  after  death,  when  they  shall  appear  before 
the  judge,  himself  a  pure  ethereal  spirit,  stripped 
of  diat  body  and  those  ornamental  appendages 
which  had  misled  earthly  judges.*  The  spirit  of 
this  fid>le  is  as  applicable  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
as  it  was  to  that  of  Alexander,  in  which  it  was 
written. 

Liberality  is  a  truly  royal  virtue,  a  virtue,  too^ 
irfiich  has  its  own  immediate  reward  in  the  delight 
wfaki  accompanies  its  exerdse.  All  wealth  is  in 
ord&  to  difiiision.  If  novelty  be,  as  has  been 
said,  the  great  charm  of  life,  there  is  no  way  of 
enjoying  it  so  perfectly  as  by  perpetual  acts  of 
beoefioence.  The  great  become  insensible  to  the 
pleasure  of  their  own  affluence,  fix>m  having  been 
long  used  to  it :  but,  in  the  distribution  of  riches, 
there  is  always  something  fresh  and  reviving ;  and 
the  c^ulent  add  to  their  own  stock  of  happiness  ail 
that  their  bounty  bestows  on  others.     It  is  pity, 

«  See  GmrdBan,  No.  27. 
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therefore,  on  the  mere  score  of  voluptuousness, 
that  neither  Vitellius  nor  Eliogabalus,  nor  any  of 
the  other  imperial  gourmands,  was  ever  so  for- 
tunate as  to  find  out  this  multiplied  luxury  of 
*^  eating  with  many  mouths  at  once/'  —  Homi^ 
must  satiate,  intemperance  will  cloy,  splendour  wtU 
fatigue,  dissipation  exhaust,  and  adulation  surfeit ; 
but  the  delights  of  beneficence  will  be  always  new 
and  refreshing.  And  there  is  no  quality  in  which 
a  prince  has  it  more  in  his  power  to  exhibit  a  fiunt 
resemblance  of  that  great  Being,  whose  repre- 
sentative he  is,  than  in  the  capacity  and  the  love  of 
this  communicative  goodness. 

But,  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  virtues, 
that  they  never  intrench  on  each  other.  It  is  a 
trite  remark,  yet  a  remark  that  requires  to  be  re« 
peated,  that  liberality  loses  the  very  name  of  virtue, 
when  it  is  practised  at  the  expense  of  justice^  or 
even  of  prudence.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  of  all 
the  species  of  liberality,  there  b  not  one  more  truly 
royal  than  that  which  fosters  genius  and  rewards 
letters.  But  the  motive  of  the  patron,  and  the 
resources  from  which  his  bounty  is  drawn,  must 
determine  on  the  merit  of  the  action.  Leo  X« 
has  been  extolled  by  all  his  historians  as  a  prodigy 
of  generosity ;  a  quality,  indeed,  which  eminently 
distinguished  his  whole  family :  but  the  admiration 
excited  by  reading  the  numberless  instances  of  his 
munificent  spirit  in  remunerating  men  of  talents^ 
will  receive  a  great  drawback,  by  reflecting  that 
he  drew  a  large  part  of  the  resources  necessary  for 
his  liberality  from  the  scandalous  sale  qf  indul^ 
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getwes.  This  included  not  only  selling  the  good 
works  of  the  sainte  (of  which  the  church  had 
always  an  inexhaustible  chest  in  hand),  over  and 
above  such  as  were  necessary  to  their  own  salva* 
tion.  To  any  affluent  sinner  who  was  rich  enough 
to  pay  for  them,  not  only  a  full  pardon  for  i^U 
sins  past  and  present  of  the  living  offender,  but 
for  all  that  were  to  come,  however  great  their 
number  or  enormous  their  nature.  * 

The  splendid  pontiff  earned  an  immortal  fiinie 
in  the  grateful  pages  of  those  scholars  who  tasted 
of  his  bounty,  while,  by  this  operation  of  fraud 
upon  folly,  the  credulous  multitude  were  drained 
of  their  money,  the  ignorant  tempted  to  the  boldest 
impiety,  the  vicious  to  the  most  unbounded  pro* 
fligacy,  and  the  measure  of  the  iniquities  of  the 
church  of  Rome  was  filled  up. 

But  Louis  XIV.  carried  this  honourable  gene« 
rostty  to  an  extent  unknown  before.  Me  tiestowed 
presents  and  pensions  on  no  less  than  sixty  men  of 
the  most  eminent  talents  and  learning  in  different 
countries  of  Europe.  One  is  sorry  to  be  com- 
pelled, by  truth,  to  detract  from  the  splendour  of 
such  liberality,  by  two  remarks.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  notorious,  that  the  bounty  originated  from  hlf 

*  Thb  munificent  pope,  not  contented  with  ftupplying  hi* 
own  wantf  by  this  ftptritual  trtMc,  provided  alio  for  his 
relations  by  setting  them  up  in  the  same  lucrative  commerce. 
His  sister  Magdalen^s  portion  was  derived  from  the  hrf^ff 
sphere  assigned  her  for  carrying  on  this  merchandise  |  her 
warehouse  was  in  8axony.  More  distant  relations  bail 
•mailer  shops  in  difibrent  provinces,  tor  the  sale  of  this* 
popular  commodity. 
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having  learned  that  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  lent 
large  presents  to  many  learned  foreigners  who  had 
written  panegyrics  on  him*     Who  can  help  sus- 
pecting,  that  the  King,  less  patient  or  less  pradent 
tlian  Uie  Cardinal,  was  eager  to  pay  before-hand 
for  his  own  anticipated   panegyrics?     Secondly, 
who  can  help  regretting,  that  the  large  sums  thus 
liberally  bestowed,  had  not  been  partly  subtracted 
from  the  expense  of  his  own  boundless  self-gra- 
tifications,  which  were  at  the  same  time  carried  on 
with  a  profusion  without  example?     For  Louis 
was  contented  with  bringing  into  action  a  sen* 
timent  which  Nero  even  ventured  to  put  into  words, 
<^  that  there  was  no  other  use  of  treasure  but  to 
squander  it"     Who  can  forget  that  this  money 
had  been  extorted   from   the   people,   by  every 
impost   and  exaction   which    Colbert,    his   inde- 
fatigable minister,  himself  a  patron  of  genius,  could 
devise  ?     How  ineffectually  does  the  historian  and 
eulogist  of  the  King  labour  to  vindicate  him  oo 
this  very  ground  of  profusion,  from  the  imputed    i 
charge  of  avarice,  by  strangely  asserting^  that  a  j 
king  of  France  who  possesses  no  income  distinct 
from  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  who  only  dis- 
tributes the  public  money,  cannot  be  accused  ot 
covetousness  I    an  apology  almost  as  bad  as  the 
imputed  crime.     For,  where  is  the  merit  of  anj 
liberality  which  not  only  subtracts  nothing  froo 
the  gratification  of  the  giver,  but  which  is  exercised 
at  the  positive  expense  of  the  public  comfort  ?  * 

*  The  person  who  now  holds  the  reins  of  goTemment .) 
a  neighbouring  nation  is  said,  successfully,  to  have  adopcri 


*r 


ir 


Cdpfft  Insjbeco  etca  pveGsntBd  Id  SaDhp,  nr 
Us  xad  Id  ifiminiiJiipg   pecokfioa    and    public 


But  tfaoa^  Cblbcrt  was  m  toj  dble 
r,  jet  there  was  a  mde  diflmnoe  between 
Us  mattwes  of  action  and  diose  of  Soil j,  and  be- 
tween tlieirapidication  €if  the  pobiic  money.  Bat 
even  the  profiucness  of  the  cadoitianer  Fbuqoel^ 
in  sqaandering  the  letenucs  4if  the  stale  as  fiedj 
ns  if  thejr  had  been  his  inm  private  property,  is 
oonTCrted  bjr  Vohaiie  into  a  proof  of  the  greatness 
of  his  sool,  becansehis  depredations  were  spent  in 
ads  of  mnnififience  and  Eberality ;  as  if  the  best 
possible  application  of  money  ooold  atone  tar  in- 
justice or  of^iression  in  the  aoqoisiticm  of  it! 

In  how  different  a  moaU  was  the  sool  of  Gns- 
tams  Adolphos  cast !  and  how  mncfa  more  correct 
wreie  the  views  of  that  great  Idog  as  fo  the  tme 
^[roonds  of  libenlify !  As  brsTC  a  warrior  as 
Charles  XIL  without  his  brutal  ferodtjr ;  as  liberal 
flts  Looisy  wUhoDt  his  prodigality ;  as  zealous  a  pa- 
tron of  letters  as  Henry  VIIL  without  his  vamfy ! 
—  He  wasi,  indeed,  so  warm  a  friend  to 


neanires.  He  evly  made  it  his  stodkms  care  to  boy 
op  the  good  report  of  audiori  and  men  of  talents^  knowii^ 
mankind  well  enough  to  be  assured,  that  this  was  the  sure 
and  immediate  road  to  that  fimie  for  which  he  pants.  Near 
apectators  instantly  detect  the  lallacj;  but  strangers,  as  he 
^  ibresaw,  would  miitake  the  adulation  of  these  bribed  wit- 

£C^       jseues  for  the  general  opinion;  the  assertion  of  the  dedaimer 
J:j^'         for  the  lendment  of  the  public    Accordingly,  the  syco- 
phantry  of  the  journalist  has  been  represented  as  the  yoico 
r^^,      €sf  the  people. 
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tbfkt  he  erected  schools,  and  founded  univeriities, 
in  the  very  uproar  of  war.  These  he  endowed,  not 
by  employing  his  ministers  to  levy  taxes  on  the 
distressed  people,  not  by  exhausting  the  resources 
of  the  state,  meritorious  as  was  the  object  to  he 
established ;  but  by  converting  to  these  noble  in* 
atitutions,  almost  all  his  emn  patrimonial  lands  of 
the  house  of  Vasa  I 

Against  the  principles   of  Voltaire,  it  b  now 
scarcely  necessary  to  caution  the  young  reader* 
His  disgrace  has  become  almost  as  signal  as  his 
offences ;  his  crimes  seem  to  have  procured  for  his 
works  their  just  reprobation.     To  enter  on  a  par* 
ticular  censure  of  them  might  be  only  to  invite  our 
readers  to  their  perusal ;  and,  indeed,  a  criticbm 
on  his  philosophical  and  innumerable  miscellane- 
ous writings,  pestilential  as  their  general  principle 
is,  would  be  foreign  from  the  present  purpose,  as 
there  is  little  danger  that  the  royal  pupil  should 
ever  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  their  coots* 
mination.     I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a 
very  few  observations  on   his  character  of  the 
monarch,  in  the  work  under  consideration  ;  a  woA 
which  is  still  most  likely  to  be  read,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  its  faults,  perhaps,  best  deaenrcs 
a  perusal  — his  Age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

In  summing  up  the  King's  character,  he  caU» 
bis  unbounded  profligacy  in  the  variety  of  h\> 
mistresses,  and  the  ruinous  prodigality  with  which 
they  were  supported,  by  the  cool  term  of  rvrakn^iS' 
Voltaire  again  does  not  blush  to  complinieoC  a 
sovereign,  whose  life  was  one  long  tissue  of  criim- 
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■mI  wiiMdbntsBtMf  widi  htiriof^  *^  voifiiniil j  ntifn^yfj 
llie  ilikteiA  nilei  of  deoeocj  Old  deoonim  towards 
lib  wiftu**  Hh  nmoomr  Miiinff  the  JaoMoiflts;  his 
iHittit  f*i«|^i*i^t  flod  tfbitnny  l^iiiwT  $  ^»*  wstSg 
wIhcIi  Vc4tisire  himsdf  alloirs  **  to  have  beeo  an- 
dcstskcn  witfaout  reasoo; "  bis  and  rsvaging  of 
ikFdflliiMte  with  fire  and  swoid,  and  its  wieCcbed 
dmeo  lor  didter  to  woods  and  deo% 
CBves  of  tlie  earth ;  his  bloodjr  penecotioD  of 
iIk^  FnUcstaois, — these  he  calls  by  the  gende  name 
^dUUiemeuegi  not  fbtgetting»  in  the  tme  modem 
of  mowJ  calcniatioo,  to  place  in  one  scale  his 
qualities  of  whatsoever  dass,  his  beanty, 
ykmr  taste,  flenerasitir*  and  mamificence  •  ptiH  to 
dwow  into  the  other  his  crimes  and  Tioes,  which 
bdag  aawmicd  to  be  only  tiiiUneueM  and  wtat^ 
iiisno  wonder  if  he  ivories  in  dieptepoo- 
of  his  Tirtoes  in  the  balance* 
Bv  thns  redocinir  a  mass  of  misdiief  into  almost 
■IMlmlile  frailtaes,  and  opposii^  to  them,  with 
ciiilmiiailic  nptore»  qualities  of  no  real  scdiditjr, 
1m;  holds  oat  a  picture  c£  royalty  too  aUoring  to 
die  nofivmed  judgment  of  young  and  ardent 
Headers,  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  explained,  that 
tlw  tinsel  b  not  gcJd,  that  le$  Uemeaneet  are  not 
«rtuea,  and  that  graces  of  manner  are  a  poor 
arfirtitiitr  lor  intcgritjr  of  heart  and  rectitude  of 


By  the  avowal  <if  the  same  author,  it  was  in  the 
^wsy  lap  of  pleasure,  when  all  was  one  unbroken 
sjDeoe  erf" joy,  when  life  was  one  peqwtual  oouneof 
ftrtnre  dH'g|*tj  «»*«ir^  balls,  pageants^  im1  spec* 
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taclesy  that  the  Palatinate  was  twice  laid  in  ashes, 
the  extermination  of  the  Protestants  decreed,  and 
the  destruction  of  Holland  planned.  The  latter, 
not  by  the  sudden  ardour  of  a  victorious  soldiery, 
but  by  a  cool  deliberate  mandate,  in  a  letter  under 
the  King's  own  hand. 

'  Voltaire  has  expressed  his  astonishment  that 
these  decrees,  which  he  himself  allows  to  have 
been  ^'  cruel  and  merciless,"  should  proceed  from 
the  bosom  of  a  court  distinguished  for  softness  of 
manners,  and  sunk  in  voluptuous  indulgences. 
We  might  rather  wonder,  at  any  such  expression 
of  astonishment  in  so  ingenious  a  writer,  were  we 
not  well  assured,  that  no  acuteness  of  genius  can 
give  that  deep  insight  into  the  human  heart,  which 
our  religion  alone  teaches,  in  teaching  us  the  co^ 
niption  of  our  nature;  much  less  can  it  inspire  the 
infidel  with  that  quickness  of  moral  taste,  which 
enables  the  true  disciples  of  Christianity  to  appre> 
ciate,  as  if  by  a  natural  instinct,  human  characters. 
It  is,  indeed,  obvious  to  all  who  have  sound 
views  of  religion,  and  a  true  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, that  this  cruelty,  so  far  from  being  incon- 
sistent with,  actually  sprung  from,  that  very  spirit 
of  voluptuousness,  which,  by  concentrating  all  feel* 
ing  into  self^  totally  hardens  the  heart  to  the  hap- 
piness of  others.  Who  does  not  know  that  a  soul 
dissolved  iu  sensual  pleasure  is  naturally  dead  to 
all  compassion,  and  all  kindness,  which  has  not 
fame,  or  interest,  or  self-gratification,  for  its  object? 
Who  are  they  of  whom  the  prophet  declares,  that 
«*  they  are  not  moved  by  the  affliction  of  their 
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bffethren?''  —  Itistfaqr  ^  wbo  lie ia beds <^mMyt 
that  chant  to  the  somd  of  die  ▼iol»  tha(  dianli 
wine  in  bowls,  and  anoiat  tbenaelK^  vitib  Mnt- 
meets."  Selfishness  was  the  leadiiigobargiB  bipp^ 
by  the  Apostle  against  Ifae  enemies  of  lehyaiL,  Jl 
stands  foremost  in  that  cstakgne  of  sins  ssrigned 
hj  him  as  the  mark  of  the  ^lostale  ^m«h  AaI 
flKM  sAotfU  Af  l^tTn^v  of  Heir  amtudveu 

Bnt  even  withoot  ibis  divine  te»fhii||^  Vdtwp 
mig^t  have  been  infonned  by  genenl  bi^twry^  fif 
which  he  was  not  only  an  aoiverssl  ^i^ad^,  batfn 
omrersal  writei,  of  the  nMural  coniioetmibeHiWiii 
de^iotism  and  lioaitioiUDess.  The  tmaafcr  ^  all 
naticms  bear  their  concurrent  testimony  to  tins 
glaring  troth.  It  would  be  endless  to  ennmerate 
exemplifications  of  it  firom  the  melandioly  cata- 
logue of  Roman  emperors.  Nero^  who  claims 
among  the  monarchs  cS  the  earth  the  execrable 
|Hecedency  in  cruelty,  was  scarcely  less  pre-emi- 
nent in  Toluptuousness.  Tiberius  was  as  detest- 
able for  profligacy  at  Caprea,  as  infimious  for 
tyranny  at  Rome.  In  the  history  of  the  Moham- 
medan kings,  barbarity  and  self-indulgence  gene> 
rally  bear  a  pretty  exact  proporticm  to  each  other. 
Sensojdity  and  tyranny  equally  marked  the  charac- 
ter of  our  eighth  Henry.  Shall  we  then  wonder, 
i£,  under  Louis,  feasts  atVersaQles,  whidi  eclipsed 
an  former  splendour,  and  decorations  at  Trianon 
anwl  Marli,  which  ffxhft^^tpfi  art  and  b^gared  m- 
Tention,  were  the  accompaniments  to  the  flight, 
de^mir,   and  execution  of  the  Hugonots  ?    So 

TOI«  TI.  V 
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exactly  did  luxury  keep  pace  with  intolerance^  and 
voluptuousness  with  cruelty. 

Even  many  of  the  generally  admired  qualities  of 
Louis,  which  assumed  the  air  of  more  solid  virtues, 
were  not  sterling.  His  resolution  and  spirit  of 
perseverance  were  nothing  better  than  that  obsti- 
nacy and  self-sufficiency,  which  are  the  common 
attributes  of  ordinary  characters.  Yet,  this  pride 
and  stubbornness  were  extolled  in  the  measure  they 
were  persisted  in,  and  in  proportion  to  the  evils  of 
which  they  were  the  cause ;  and  his  parasites  never 
failed  to  elevate  these  defects  to  the  dignity  of  for« 
titude,  and  the  praise  of  firmness. 


is^:: 


CHAP-  XXVIL 


iDEe^aa^  cfunpSHr.  w^  sr«:  LiiL  by  dbe 

^BL  i^is  iii£]oaDc&»  GO  euzufr^  h>yv  iajr  a  ][**°™^  far 

vMic&  &&  coDCroned  ti>  make  &  isobbc-  df  die 

aail  nmfTstmgmiTfi  rng  lib^sTLlirr,  iwi^TirfiHl  Look  id 
c&oc  s^eikidiacu  w^c&  ibooLd  seeai  to  iaxpfr  die 
piMHesffaon  otf  xll  t&ie  hesuoc  fjosilicDes^  of  vUcli  lie 

We  aisr  zmare^  cBot  due  re&!Ir  bemc  lirtaes 

'^mmUFj,  h  «9fiif  >  said  a  g^^eat  ^gBDJSt&  of  our  cwn 
t^TiTO^  z  one  wi&D  laExxDredy  dHxng^  vidft  less  clExt^ 
GQ  REcae  t^g-  ^KTit  <]f  troe  drralnr;  as  nuadi  as>  Cef>» 
^wntBf^  Eaid  docse  to  Ear  die  &Lae;.  *^  Tbe  mdboagw 
gjrace  of  Iife^  die  dwap  defence  of  nations  ^^ 
xxiorie  of  naol j  sffTrtininit  and  heroic  cnfeaqprise,  b 
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learned  conferences  which  he  commanded  to  be 
held  in  his  presence,  the  first  idea  of  their  acade* 
mies  of  sciences  and  letters ;  —  while  he  seemed  to 
possess  the  true  notion  of  royal  magnificence,  by 
employing  it  chiefly  us  a  political  instrument*; 
and  though,  for  his  various  merits,  the  ancient 
Romans  would  have  deified  him,  and  the  French 
historians  seem  to  have  done  little  less ;  —  yet  this 
destroyer  of  paganism,  this  restorer  of  learning, 
this  founder  of  cities,  laws,  schools,  colleges,  and 
churches,  by  the  unprovoked  murder  of  near  five 
thousand  Saxons,  for  no  crime  but  their  allegiance 
to  their  own  legitimate  prince,  must  ever  stand 
excluded  by  the  Christian  censor,  from  a  complete 
and  unqualified  right  to  the  apfiellation  of  ihe 
great ;  —  a  title  to  which  the  pretensions  of  our 
Alfred  seem  to  have  been,  of  all  princes,  the  least 
questionable. 

Nor  can  we  dismiss  the  character  of  Charle- 
magne without  producing  him  as  a  fresh  instance 
of  the  political  mischief  arising  from  the  private 
vices  of  princes.  The  licentiousness  of  this  mo* 
narch's  conduct  proved  an  irreparable  injury  to  the 
state,  the  number  of  natural  children  which  he  left 
behind  him  being  the  occasion  of  long  contentions 
respecting  the  division  of  the  empire. 

In  not  a  few  respects  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
possesses  a  considerable  claim  to  the  name  of 
Great,  while  yet  there  is  an  invincible  flaw  in 


*  See  the  extraordinary  account  of  Charlemogne't  tpl 
did  reception  of  the  ambassadors  from  the  Emperor  of  tbe 
East. 
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title.    So  eminent  in  the  field  as  to  have  equalled 
the  most  skilful,  and  to  have  vanquished  the  moat 
successful  generals  of  his  age.    So  able  in   the 
<:abinet,  that  he  formed  his  plans  with  as  much 
wisdom,  deliberation,  and  foresight,  as  he  after- 
wards executed  them  with  promptitude  and  vigour ; 
and  constantly  manifesting  a  prudence  which  se^ 
cured  his  superiority  over  his  pleasure*loving  con- 
temporaries, the  unguarded  Francis  and  the  jovial 
Henry.  But  his  principal  claim  to  greatness  arises 
firom  that  species  of  wisdom,  which  his  admirable 
historian   allows   him   to  have  possessed   in  the 
highest  degree ;  that  science  which,  of  all  cAhers, 
is  the  most  important  in  a  monarch,  **  the  exact 
knowledge  of  mantcind,  and  the  great  art  of  adapt* 
ing  their  talents  to  the  departments  to  which  he 
allotted  them.     So  that  he  employed/'  continues 
Robertson,  ^^  no  general  in  the  field,  no  minister 
in  tlie  cabinet,  no  ambassador  to  a  foreign  courts 
no  governor  of  a  province,  whose  abilities  were  in- 
adftqnate  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.''     Yet,  the 
gnndeor  of  Charles  oonsbted   entirely   in    the 
capacity  of  bis  mind,  without  any  consonant  <|oa-- 
lities  of  the  heart     And  it  was  the  misfortune  of 
liiis  renowned  politician  and  warrior  to  foil  of  the 
chancier  of  tme  greatness,  alike  when  be  pursued^ 
and  when  he  renounced,  human  glory;  (o  err^ 
both  when  he  sought  happiness  in  the  tanooil  of 
and  politicc,  and  when  he  at  last  looked  tor  it, 
the  qpnct  ffaeher  of  religioiis  Kli«8C     I0  the 
his  obyect  was  indeed  for  niore  pure ;  htit 
aloMMt  e(|«ally  miarakewt     I0  ^^ 
V  4 
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bailUng  toenes  of  lifif  he  was  sullen,  cruel,  inri- 
diont,  malignant :  the  terror  of  mankind  bj  hk 
ambition^  the  scourge  of  protestantism  bj  his  ioU^ 
kranca  In  his  solitude,  he  was  the  tormentor  of 
himself,  by  unhappily  mistaking  superstitious  ob* 
senrances  for  repentance,  and  uncommanded  auste- 
rities fi»r  religion* 

Who  cati  figure  to  himself  a  more  truly  pitiabk 
itate  than  that  of  a  capacious  mind,  which,  after  a 
hmg  possession  of  the  plenitude  of  power,  and  an 
unbounded  field  for  the  indulgence  of  ambition, 
begins  to  discover  the  vanity  of  its  loftiest  aims, 
and  actually  resolves  to  renounce  its  pursuits,  but 
without  substituting  in  its  stead  any  nobler  olgect, 
without  replacing  the  discarded  attachment  with 
any  better  pursuit,  or  any  higher  hope  ?  To  aban- 
don  what  may  almost  be  called  the  empure  of  this 
world,  without  a  welUgrounded  expectation  of  hap- 
piness in  the  world  to  come  I  To  renounce  the 
ftdl-blown  honours  of  earthly  glory,  without  any 
reasonable  hope  of  that  glory  which  fiuleth  not 
away;  this  perhaps  is,  of  all  human  conditioas» 
that  which  excites  the  deepest  commiseration  in 
the  bosom  of  a  Christian  I 

There  are  few  things  which  more  strikiogiy 
evince  the  value  of  true  religion  than  the  despond* 
ency  and  misery  experienced  by  great  but  per- 
verted minds,  when,  after  a  long  and  suocessfid 
course  of  ambition,  they  are  thus  brought  to  a  deep 
feeling  of  its  emptiness.  Alexander  weeping  fbr 
more  worlds  i  Dioclesian  weary  of  that  imperial 
power  which  had  been  exercised  in  ads  of  tyranny 
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nd  penecouoD ;  abdicatiiig  his  tbronc^  and  Ktir- 
BglolabDariu  a  liule  garden  at  Salons,  tirgeuiog 
that  solkode  requires  iDDOcence  to  make  it  fdeaaanir 
■ad  pietjr  lo  niake  it  profitable  I  And  tboogh  the 
RtRst  was  Toiaatarj,  and  though  be  deceived  him- 
idf  in  the  first  moments  of  nore!^,  by  dfrlarii^ 
thjtt  be  fiNDid  ntoTK  pkaaoze  in  cnltiTatiDg  cabbages 
than  in  goreming  Rome^  yet  be  soon  gave  the  lie 
to  this  boast,  b^  terminating  his  life  in  a  waj  more 
congenial  to  the  maim^  in  which  it  bad  been 
spent,  hf  pmson,  or  mwdnesa,  or,  as  some  asaert^ 
bf  both  !  —  The  ELmperor  Charles,  after  bsirnig 
Sot  a  loi^  series  of  years  alarmed  and  agitated 
Europe  by  his  resdesa  ambitim,  jet,  just  when  its 
objects  were  aeconifJished,  flying  to  a  ^oomy 
retread  derottif  himself  to  severe  austerities  and 
Bsdess  sdf-disdpline,  and  moomfnlly  acting  the 
weak  bat  Bolemn  fiurce  of  his  own  living  bneral ! 

Haw  does  the  rdectii^  mind  regret  that  these 
greu  bitt  mi^iuded  princes,  Charles  eq)ecia%', 
m  whose  heart  deep  renMWse  seems  to  have  been 
awakened,  aiionld  &il  finally  of  that  only  coo- 
sotation  which  coold  bare  ponred  balm  into  their 
adm^  bosoats,  and  administered  rdief  to  their 
iacnaled  consdences !  Had  Charles,  instead  of 
dtMig  Im  d^s  with  ignorant  and  bigoted  monks* 
been  surruunded  by  oiligbtened  Christians,  tb^ 
would  bare  prerented  bis  attenqxiog  to  be«l  hi 
woonded  spirit  by  fruitless  and  nnezpialing  wll 
iididicns.  Instead  of**  laying  thb  eatterio^  mM 
tioD  to  bis  soul,''  be  mi^t  have  been  led  to  so<mi 
and  rMioaal  repentance.     His  weary  and  heavy 
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laden  spirit  might  have  been  conducted  thithery 
where  alone  true  rest  is  to  be  found*  He  might 
have  been  directed  to  the  only  sure  source  of  par^ 
don  for  sin,  and  have  closed  his  guilty  and  per^ 
turbed  life  with  a  hope  full  of  immortali^. 
might  have  been  restored  to  his  mind,  not  by  h 
ening  his  sense  of  his  own  offences,  but  on  the  only 
true  ground,  by  exalting  the  mercies  of  God,  as 
displayed  in  the  Christian  dispensation. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there  seeou 
to  be  something  sublime  in  the  motive  of  his  abdi- 
cation, as  far  as  related  to  himself.  Yet,  might 
he  not  far  better  have  made  his  peace  with 
Heaven,  by  remaining  on  a  throne  where  he 
would  have  retained  the  power  of  making  some 
compensation  to  the  world  for  the  wrongs  which 
he  had  done  it ;  and  of  holding  out  his  protection 
to  the  reformed  faith,  of  which  he  had  been  so  uo- 
relenting  an  enemy,  and  to  which  his  dying  sen- 
timents  are  suspected  to  have  been  favourable  ? 

From  a  view  of  such  striking  examples,  one 
important  lesson  is  held  out  to  princes,  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  who  have  yet  tlieir  path  to  choose  in 
the  world  that  lies  before  them.  It  is  this :  — 
Though  it  is  good  to  repent  of  ambition  and  injus- 
tice, it  is  still  better  never  to  have  been  guilty  of 
either. 

If  we  were  to  estimate  the  true  greatness  of  a 
prince,  not  so  much  by  the  virtues  attached  to  his 
own  personal  character,  as  by  the  effects  which 
the  energy  of  that  character  produced  on  the 
most  enormous  empire  in  the  world,  there  i% 
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perhaps,  no  monarch,  ancient  or  modem,  who 
oonid  produce  a  fairer  claim  to  the  title  of  great 
than  Peter  the  First,  Emperor  of  Russia.  It  was 
said  of  Augustus,  that  he  had  fiMmd  Rome  built 
of  brick,  and  had  left  it  of  marble.  It  may  be  said, 
with  more  truth  of  Peter,  that  he  firand  Muscovy 
a  land  of  savages,  and  left  it  a  land  of  men;  of 
beings  at  least  rapidly  advancing,  in  consequence 
of  his  exertions,  to  that  character. 

This  monarch  early  gave  many  of  those  sure 
indications  of  a  great  capacity,  which  consist  in 
catching  fiom  the  most  trivial  circumstances  hints 
for  the  most  important  enterprises.  The  casual 
sight  of  a  Dutch  vessel,  irom  9  summer-house  on 
one  of  his  lakes,  suggested  at  once  to  his  creative 
mind  the  first  idea  of  the  navy  of  Russia. '  The 
accidental  discourse  of  a  foreigner,  of  no  great 
note,  in  which  he  intimated  that  there'  were 
countries  in  a  state  of  knowledge,  light,  and  com- 
fort, totalJy  dissimilar  to  the  barbarism  and 
misery  of  Russia,  kindled  in  the  Czar  an  in- 
stantaneous wish  to  see  and  judge  of  this  dif- 
ference for  himself;  not  merely  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  but  with  a  resolution  to  bring  home 
whatever  advantages  he  might  find  abroad.  With 
the  same  instinctive  greatness,  his  natoral  dread 
of  the  sea,  which  was  extreme,  was  made  at  once 
to  give  way,  when  voyages  of  improvement  were 
to  be  made  abroad,  or  a  marine  established  at 
home. 

Having  resolved  to  procure  for  his  country  this 
necessary  instrument  of  strength  and  defence,  a 
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navy ;  fired  by  true  genius  and  genuine  patrioUflin« 
he  quitted  for  a  time  bis  throne  and  country,  not 
like  SesostriS)  Alexander,  or  Caesar,  to  despoil 
other  nations,  but  to  acquire  the  best  means  of  iin« 
proving  his  own.  Not  like  Nero,  to  fiddle  to  the 
Athenians;  not  likeDioclesian,  to  raise  coleworts  b 
Dalmatia;  not  like  Charles  V.,  to  bury  himself  iu 
a  monastic  cell  in  Spain,  torturing  his  body  far 
the  sins  of  his  soul ;  not  like  Christina,  to  discuss  at 
Rome^  and  intrigue  at  Versailles ;  —  bat  having 
formed  the  grand  design  of  giving  laws,  civilise* 
tion,  and  commerce  to  his  vast  unwieldy  territory, 
— -  and  being  aware  that  the  brutal  ignorance  of  his 
barbarous  subjects  wanted  to  be  both  stimulated 
and  instructed,  —  he  quitted  his  throne  for  a  time, 
only  that  he  might  return  more  worthy  to  fill  it 
He  travelled,  not  to  feast  his  eyes  with  pictures  or 
his  ears  with  music,  nor  to  dissolve  his  mind  in 
pleasures,  but  to  study  laws,  politics,  and  arts.  Not 
only  to  scrutinise  men  and  manners  with  the  eye 
of  a  politician,  which  would  have  sufficed  for  a 
monarch  of  a  polished  state;  but,  remembering 
tliat  he  reigned  over  a  people  rude,  even  in  the 
arts  of  ordinary  life,  he  magnanimously  stooped, 
not  only  to  study,  but  to  practise  them  himsel£ 
He  not  only  examined  docks  and  arsenab  with 
the  eye  of  an  engineer,  but  laboured  in  them  with 
the  hand  of  a  mechanic.  He  was  a  carpenter  in 
Holland,  a  shipwright  in  Britain,  a  pilot  in  both. 
His  pleasures  had  a  relish  of  his  labours.  The 
King  of  England,  apprised  of  his  taste,  enter- 
tained  him,  not  with  a  masquerade^  but  a  naval 
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ciwhIwiI,  nrefioas  to  thisp  be  had  entered  upon 
tarn  mOitary  cneer  in  RnsBMy  where  he  set  oof  by 
tbe  lowest  sitnation  in  bis  own  regiment^ 
woold  accept  of  no  rank  but  as  be  obtained 
it  bjr  dtsemng  it»  Aooofdmgi  j,  he  filled  800069* 
aivvJj^  every  station  in  the  anny  fitNn  tbe  dmnuner 
in  the  general;  intending  hereby  to  give  Ids  pfood 
nad  ^pioranl  nobility  a  lining  ksaooy  thai  desert 
was  the  only  tme  road  to  mOitary  distinctions. 

W^e  nuBt  not  detemune  on  tbe  greatness  of  a 
auteitign's  character  entirely  by  the  degree  of 
citilHatiiw,  morak,  and  knowledge,  wUcfa  bis 
people  may  be  faond  to  have  reached  after  his 
death;  bet,  in  order  to  do  fall  jostice  to  his  cha- 
we  ONnt  caucdy  appreciate  the  state  in 
he  fbondy  as  well  as  that  in  which  he  lefl^ 
For  dioagh  they  may  be  still  br  behind 
die  swfagects  of  ncig^booring  states,  yet  that  mea>> 
of  progress  which  they  wiD  ba^e  made,  under 
monarch  as  Peter,  wiU  reflect  greater 
on  die  king  dian  will  be  dne  to  the 
spwureign  of  a  roach  more  improred  people^  who 
them  already  settled  in  habits  of  decency  and 
r,  and  in  an  advanced  state  of  arts^  manners. 


The  genius  of  Peter  was  not  a  visionary  genius, 
iaJafging  romantic  ideas  of  chimerical  perfection 
was    u   gveat    practical    understanding, 
by  its  energy  whatever  hk  genius  had 
Pktient  under  difficulties^    cheerful 
the  loss  of  batdes,  fiora  the  oonriction 
the  roag^  implfnienta^  with  which  he  must 
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hereafter  work  his  way  to  victory,  could  only 
learn  to  conquer  by  being  first  defeated,  he  con* 
sidered  every  action  in  which  he  was  worsted 
as  a  school  for  his  barbarians.  It  was  this  perse- 
verance under  failures  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  decisive  victory  at  Pultowa,  the  consuuimatioa 
of  his  military  character.  His  conduct  to  the 
Swedish  ofiBcers,  his  prisoners,  was  such  as  would 
have  done  honour  to  a  general  of  the  most 
polished  state. 

He  manifested  another  indisputable  proof  of 
greatness  in  his  constant  preference  of  utility  to 
splendour,  and  in  his  indifference  to  show  and 
decoration.  The  qualities  which  this  prince 
threw  away,  as  beneath  the  attention  of  a  great 
mind,  were  precisely  such  as  a  tinsel  hero  would 
pick  up,  on  which  to  build  the  reputation  of  great* 
ness.  The  shreds  and  parings  of  Peter  would 
make  a  Louis. 

With  this  truly  vigorous  and  original  muid, 
with  an  almost  unparalleled  activity  and  zeal,  con- 
stantly devoted  to  all  the  true  ends  which  a  patriot 
king  will  ever  keep  in  view  —  it  is  yet  but  too 
obvious,  why  the  Emperor  Peter  failed  of  com* 
pletely  deserving  the  title  of  the  great,  lliis 
monarch  presents  a  fresh  exemplification  of  the 
doctrine  which  we  have  so  frequently  brought 
forward,  the  use  which  Providence  makes  of 
erring  men  to  accomplish  great  purposes.  He 
affords  a  melancholy  instance  how  far  a  prince 
'^  may  reform  a  people  without  reforming  him- 
self*"    A  remark)  indeed,  which  Peter  bad  the 
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humaty  jnd  good  sense  to  make,  but  witfaout 
kaving  die  m  igii  ■mimi j  lo  profit  by  his  mm 

Happy  fiir  toattjj  dnt  sodi  ioslni- 
e  nised  up !  Hippf  wete  it  fiir  dieoi- 
*  m  fidD  lujglber  princ^e  Creeled  dieir 
;  and  ii^  in  so  essentisllj  senring  msn- 
Idndy  tlief  jfixded  a  reasooaUe  gromid  of  hope 
dbn  diejr  had  ssved  thciiwdves ! 

Tkk  mooaidi,  vfao^  Vke  Ahnnmder,  perpetnsted 
hk  lusne  bjr  a  sopeib  tkj  which  he  baih;  who 
fcfined  imhaiiftin  into  policy ;  who  so  far  tamed 
Ae  ragged  genius  of  an  ahnost  polar  dimei,  as  not 
oni^  to  ftaatt  arts  and  maniifininrefc,  bat  eaUegeSt 
libnnes,  and  ofasenratories  io  that 
which  had  hidierto  scaroely  giivn  any 
Uectnallife! — who  improved,  not  <mly 
the  CTwditinn  <if  die  peofrie,  bat  die  state  of  die 
dmidbi,  and  oonoderaUy  raised  its  nJiginn,  v^ich 
was  befixe  scarcely  Chrisdaniiy; — diis  fiiander, 
ihis  patriot,  diis  refimner,  was  hinwelf  intern- 
peoiey  and  violenl^  sensaalyandcmel, — ssiareto 
pawinniT  and  appetites  as  gross  as  eoald  hare  been 
indnl^pBd  by  die  rudest  of  his  Musoorites  befiire 
he  had  civilised  diem ! 

If  die  tme  grandeur  of  a  prince  oonsists  not  in 
addhi^  to  hb  territory  by  conquest;  not  in  enricb- 
iug  it  by  plunder;  not  in  adorning  it  by  treasures 
wrang  from  die  hard  hand  of  industry;  but  in 
cuu  vet  ling  a  neglected  warte  into  a  cultivated 
cooniry;  in  peopling  and  rendering  froitfid  a  land 
desolated  by  long  calamities;  in  preserving  pfarg 
in  his  small  state^  when  all  the  great  states  of 
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Earope  were  ravaged  by  war ;  in  restoring  plenty 
to  a  famished  people,  and  raising  a  depressed 
nobility  to  affluence;  in  paying  the  debts  of  a 
ruined  gentry,  and  giving  portions  to  their  daugh- 
ters; in  promoting  virtue,  literature,  and  science; 
m  making  it  the  whole  object  of  his  reign  to  Ten« 
der  his  subjects  richer,  happier,  and  better  than  be 
found  them ;  in  declaring  that  he  loould  not  reign 
a  moment  longer  than  he  thought  he  could  be  doing 
good  to  his  people;  —  then  was  Leopold,  sovereign 
of  the  small  dukedom  of  Lorrain^  more  justly  en- 
titled to  the  appellation  of  the  greats  than  the 
Alexanders,  the  CsBsars,  and  the  Louis's,  who 
filled  the  page  of  history  with  praises,  and  the 
world  with  tears.  * 

If  Gtistavus  Adolphus  puts  in  his  midkpiited 
claim  to  the  title  of  the  great,  it  is  not  merdy  oo 
die  ground  of  his  glorious  victories  at  the  battles 
of  Leipsic  and  of  Liitzen;  but  because  that, 
amidst  the  din  of  arms  and  the  tnmolt  of  those 
battles,  he  was  never  diverted  irom  snatching 
some  portion  of  every  day  for  prayer,  and  reading 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  because,  with  all  his  high 
spirit,  he  was  so  far  from  thinking  it  derogated 
from  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman,  or  the  honoiir  of 
an  officer,  to  refuse  a  challenge,  that  be  punished 
with  death  whoever  presumed  to  decide  a  quarrel 
with  the  sword;  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  which 
be  made  a  law,  that  all  disputes  should  be 


*  See  Si^le  de  Louis  XIV.  lor  a  fuller  aooouat  of  Leo. 
pold. 
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fayacoort  oThoiioiir.  *  He  desired  the  appdlft- 
tioo  of  greai  wlieo  he  wished  to  curj  oommerce 
to  die  West  Indies,  that  he  iD%ht  carry  thither 
abo  hj  diose  means  the  pore  doctrines  of  the 
Refixmatioa.  He  deserted  it,  when  he  invited  bj 
an  edid  all  the  persecuted  Protestants  from  erery 
part  of  Europe  to  an  a^lum  in  Sweden,  aBmog 
them  not  only  an  immuni^  from  taxes^  but  fidl 
permission  to  return  home  when  the  troubles  of 
their  respective  countries  should  be  healed* 

When  sodi  was  the  union  of  pie^  and  heroism 
in  the  gallant  monarch  himself  it  was  the  less 
wimderful  to  find  the  same  rare  combination  in 
the  associates  of  his  trionqihs.  Henoe^  the  pious 
Mtddatkms  oi  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  Scotch 
brigade  f  in  the  senrice  of  Gustavus!  Composi- 
tions whidi  would  be  scarcely  a  discredit  to  a 
father  of  the  dinrch,  and  whidi  exalt  his  diarao- 
ter  as  highly  in  a  religious  and  moral  view  as  it 
was  raised,  by  his  bravery  and  skiD  in  war,  in  the 
smals  of  military  glory. 

If  Alexander  deserved  the  title  in  qnesdon,  it 
was  when  he  declared,  in  a  letter  to  his  imnxvtal 
master,  that  he  tkougki  it  a  trwer^fiy  to  exeei  in 

*  The  King  ofFrance,  at  this  same  militafy  period,  sererdy 
prohibited  duelliiig^  the  practice  of  which  he  was  so  hr  from 
considering  as  an  incficatioQ  of  courage,  dmt  he  took  a  sotemn 
oath  to  bestoir  lewaids  on  sach  nufitary  men  as  had  tbm 
cosBACS  TO  asnrsi  a  chaixevge.  It  was  an  indication, 
that  this  Prinee  understood  wherein  true  magnaainiity  con- 
sited.  See  also  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  dUyge,  when  attorney* 
general,  agpinst  duels. 

'f'  aionrD. 

VOL,  VI.  X 
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knatdedge  than  in  power.  It  was  in  that  equally 
moral  and  poetical  reprehension  of  those  flatterers 
who  had  ascribed  divine  honours  to  him,  when,  on 
the  bleeding  of  his  wounds,  he  said,  Ijook!  this  is 
my  MoodI  TTiis  is  not  that  divine  liquor  of  wkick 
Homer  speaks,  which  ran  from  the  hand  of  Venus 
when  Diomedes  pierced  it!  His  generous  treat* 
ment  of  the  family  of  the  conquered  Darius  was» 
perhaps,  eclipsed  by  the  equally  magnanimous, 
and  more  disinterested  moderation  of  our  own 
heroic  Edward  the  Black  Prince  to  the  captive 
Eling  of  France.  Thb  gallant  prince  seems  to  have 
merited,  without  obtaining,  the  appellation  of  the 
great. 

But,  if  splendid  parade  and  costly  magnifioenoe 
be  really  considered  as  unequivocal  proofr  of  ex- 
alted greatness,  then  must  the  Trajans,  the  Gos- 
tavus's,  the  Alfreds,  the  Peters,  the  Williams,  and 
the  Elizabeths,  submit  their  claims  to  this  appel- 
ation  to  those  of  Louis  XIV.  Louis  himself  must, 
without  contest,  yield  the  palm  of  g^reatnesa  to 
Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth  and  Cassar  Borgia ;  and 
they,  in  their  turn,  must  hide  their  diminished 
heads,  in  reverence  to  the  living  exhibitor  of  the 
late  surpassing  pomp  and  unparalleled  pageantry 
in  a  neighbouring  nation,  displayed  in  the  most 
gorgeous  and  costly  farce  that  was  ever  acted  be* 
fore  the  astonished  and  indignant  world  I 

If,  to  use  the  very  words  of  the  historian  and 
panegyrist  of  Louis,  *^  to  despoil,  disturb,  and 
humble  almost  all  the  states  of  Europe,**  —  if  this 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  that  panegyrist  a  proof  of 
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grPBtnfjOT;  io  Aegne  rf  reason  and  hnnwnity,  snA 
of  conduct  win  radier  appear  insoienoe^ 


commonly  connecl  die  idea  of  ^k^ry  widi 
Aat  of  socoessy  di^  diemsdvcs  ought  not  to  Tin- 

k  e*»  flo  tl«r  <mn  priDdple  of  <»7>a&»9.. 

this  passion  fiir  fiJse  g^oty,  cuiied  to  the 
last  crrpsps^  bfcamPy  at  lengdiy  die  mpan%  of  a^tiiiiiig 


tne  <idier  Emopean  powers;   the  lesnlt  of 
oonfederacf  tBrminatBd  in  die  disgiaoe  of 


If  eicr  dus  Tun-^orioos  prince  ^ipeaied  tmly 
gnmi^  it  was  in  his  dying  qpeedi  to  his  in&nt  sue- 
r,  when,  talmig  him  in  his  anns,  he  nu^pani- 
entreated  him  not  tofiiOowhis  example,  in 
loie  of  wavs  and  his  taste  far  es^pense;  cxhoKt-> 
him  tofailow  moderate  coansds,  to  fear  God» 
die  taze%  spare  his  sntgects^  and  to  do 
hehimsdf  had  not  done  tordievediem. 
Sa  Eke  marnier,  oor  iOnstrioos  Hemy  Y.  in  the 
€if  his  Fieuch  oonqnest^  conquests  fannded 
on  iDjustice  (unpopular  as  is  die  assertion  to  an 
Fngliih  i  ■■InriTr  vn  tmlydr  c ■  iid fn  tir  mllrd  fir 
g^wtttf  as  in  diat  beantifid  instance  of  his  rewetigice 
far  die  law%  when  he  submitted^  as  Prince  of 
Walcs^  to  the  mag^Btrate  idm  put  him  under  con- 
finemcnt  far  aooie  inregulaiities;  as  when^  after- 
wards^ bciiis  sotercig^  he  not  only  pardoned 
Imt  coBomended  and  promoled  him. 

ff cier  Henrj  I¥.  of  France  pemliaily  deserved 
dhe  ipptllaiiiai  %£  grctdy  it  was  after  die  Tictory  at 

X  2 
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Coutras,  for  that  noUe  magnanimity  in  the  rery 
moment  of  conquest,  which  compelled  a  pious 
divine,  then  present,  to  exclaim,  —  **  Happy  and 
highly  favoured  of  heaven  is  that  prince,  who  sees 
at  his  feet  his  enemies  humbled  by  the  hand  of 
God;  his  table  surrounded  by  hb  prisoners,  his 
room  hung  with  the  ensigns  of  the  vanquished, 
without  the  slightest  emotion  of  vanity  or  inso- 
lence !  who  can  maintain,  in  the  midst  of  sach 
glorious  successes,  the  same  moderation  with  which 
he  has  borne  the  severest  adversity  !**  He  de- 
served it,  when  as  he  was  besieging  Paris,  which 
was  perishing  with  famine,  he  commanded  the  be- 
siegers to  admit  supplies  to  the  besieged.  He 
deserved  it  at  the  battle  of  Ivri,  not  when  he  gal- 
lantly ordered  his  soldiers  to  follow  his  white 
plume,  which  would  be  the  signal  of  victory,  nor 
afterwards,  when  that  victory  was  complete ;  but 
it  was  when,  just  before  the  engagement,  he  made 
a  solemn  renunciation  of  his  own  might  and  his 
own  wisdom,  and  submitted  the  event  to  God  in 
this  incomparable  prayer :  — 

**  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who  hast  in  thy  hand 
all  events;  if  thou  knowest  that  my  reign  will 
promote  thy  glory,  and  the  safety  of  thy  people ; 
if  thou  knowest  that  I  have  no  other  ambition, 
but  to  advance  the  honour  of  thy  name,  and  the 
good  of  the  state,  favour,  O  great  God,  the  josiioe 
of  my  arms*  But  if  thy  good  providence  has 
decreed  otherwise;  if  thou  seest  that  I  should 
prove  one  of  those  kings  whom  thou  gtvest  in 
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thine  anger,  take  from  me,  O  merciful  God,  my 
life  and  my  crown.  Make  me  this  day  a  sacrifice 
to  thy  will :  let  my  death  end  the  calamities  of  my 
ooontry;  and  let  my  blood  be  the  last  that  shall  be 
spilt  in  this  quarreL"  -— 

O  si  sic  Omnia  [ 
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**  Conversation/'  sajrs  the  sagacious  VernUmiy 
**  makes  a  ready  man."  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
practical  ends  of  study ;  it  draws  the  powers  of  the 
understanding  into  exercise,  and  brings  into  cir- 
culation the  treasures  which  the  memory  has  beoi 
amassing.  Conversation  will  be  always  an  instm- 
ment  particularly  important  in  the  cultivation  of 
those  talents  which  may  one  day  be  brought  into 
public  exercise.  And  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
start  profitable  topics  of  discourse  between  the 
pupil  and  those  around  her,  without  inventing  some 
little  previous  introduction,  it  might  not  be  useless 
to  suggest  a  simple  preparation  for  the  occaskmal 
discussion  of  topics  somewhat  above  the  ordinary 
cast  of  familiar  intercourse. 

To  burden  the  memory  with  a  load  of  dry 
matter  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  dull ;  and  with 
a  mass  of  poetry,  which  she  can  have  little  occasion 
to  use,  would,  on  the  other,  be  superfluous.  But 
as  the  understanding  opens,  and  years  advance, 
might  she  not  occasionally  commit  to  memory, 
from  the  best  authors  in  every  department,  one 
select  passage,  one  weighty  sentence,  one  striking 
precept,  which,  in  the  hours  devoted  to  society  and 
relaxation,  might  form  a  kind  of  thesb  for  interest- 
ing conversation  ?     For  instance,  a  short  specimen 
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of  doqneooe  tcaok  Soath,  or  <^  reasoning  6xHn  Bar* 
row;  a  detached  reflection  cm  the  analogy  <^rdi- 
gion  to  the  constitntion  of  nature  from  Batl^r ;  a 
political  character  firom  Clarendon ;  a  m^i^  of 
prodenoe  from  the  Proverbs ;  apreoq>t  of  govern- 
ment from  Bacon;  a  moral  document  from  the 
Rambler ;  a  passage  of  ancient  history  firom  Plu- 
tarch ;  a  sketch  of  national  manners  from  Gold- 
smith's Traveller,  or  of  individual  character  firom 
the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes ;  an  aphorism  on 
the  contempt  of  ridies  from  Seneca,  or  a  para- 
graph on  the  wealth  of  nations  firom  Adam  Smith ; 
a  role  of  ccmdoct  firom  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  or  a 
sentimoit  <^ benevolence  fimm  Mr.  Addison;  a  da* 
▼oat  contemplation  from  Bishop  Hall,  or  a  prin- 
ci[de  of  taste  fixMn  Quintilian ;  an  opinion  on  the 
law  of  nations  firom  Vattel,  or  on  the  law  of  Eng- 
land from  Blackstone. 

Mig^t  not  any  one  of  the  topics,  thus  suggested 
by  the  recitation  of  a  single  passage,  be  made  the 
ground  <^  a  short  raticmal  conversation,  without  the 
fiwmality  of  debate,  or  the  solemnity  of  an  acade- 
mical disputation  ?  Persons  naturally  get  a  custom 
of  reading  with  more  sedulous  attrition,  when  they 
eaqiect  to  be  called  upon  to  produce  the  substance 
of  what  they  have  read;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
desultory  and  unsetded  habits,  it  would  be  well  <m 
these  occasions  to  tie  the  mind  down  to  the  one 
sdccted  topic,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  wandor  firom 
the  point  under  consideration.  This  pracdce,  stea- 
dily observed,  would  strengthen  the  faculties  of 
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thinking  and  reasoning,  and,  conseqcMody,  highly 
improve  the  powers  of  conversation. 

Of  books  a  considerable  number,  besides  those 
in  the  foregoing  passage,  has  already  been  sug- 
gested. But  though  we  have  ventured  to  reoom- 
mend  many  works  which  seemed  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  the  present  purpose,  we  do  not  presome 
to  point  out  any  thing  like  a  systematic  coune  of 
reading.  This  will  be  arranged  by  fiur  abler  judges, 
especially  in  that  most  important  instance,  the 
choice  of  books  of  divinity.  In  a  language  so 
aboundmg  as  the  English  with  the  treasures  of 
theological  composition  the  difficulty  will  consist, 
not  in  finding  much  that  is  excellent,  but  in  seled- 
ing  that  which  unites  the  most  excellences. 

Of  elementary  books  which  teach  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  Christianity,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
best  use  has  been  already  made.  In  aid  of  these, 
the  deepest  and  most  impressive  knowledge  will 
be  communicated  to  the  mind,  by  fiuniliar  collo- 
quial explanation  of  every  portion  of  Scripture, 
daily  as  it  is  read.  Such  an  habitual,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  clear  and  simple  expositi<»i,  would 
tend  to  do  away  the  most  material  of  those  diffi- 
culties and  obscurities  with  which  the  sacred 
writings  are  charged,  and  which  are  commonly 
pleaded  as  a  reason  for  not  putting  them,  in  their 
genuine  form,  into  the  hands  of  youth.  There  » 
no  book  whatever  which  affi>rds  more  matter  fer 
interesting  and  animated  conversation;  and  for 
variety,  there  is  no  book  which  is  at  all  comparable 
to  it.   It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  sacred  volume 
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ware  not  too  generally  made  to  ffve  way  to  his- 
lories  and  expo&lkms  of  the  BiUe.  These  last 
aitecxedlentsobordiiiateaids;  hot  it  is  to  be  feared 
diat  Aej  are  sometimes  almost  ezdnsiTely  adopted, 
to  tbe  neglect  of  the  Bible  itsdC  Thus  die  mere 
CkIb  and  incidents  beii^  retained,  separated  from 
the  doctrines,  sentiments,  and  precepts,  wfaidi,  like 
a  golden  thread,  run  through  every  part  of  the 
hirtory,  and  are  every  where  interwoven  with  its 
leaiure ;  and  the  narrative  being  also  stripped  of 
its  venerable  phrasecriogy  and  tondiing  stj^  the 
BiUe  is  robbed  of  its  principal  diarm;  andthede- 
votional  and  historical  ideas  being  thos  separated, 
tiie  impression,  both  on  the  memory  and  the  fed- 
ings,  becomes  mndi  weakened.  —  Oar  remariks  on 
the  Scriptme  itBdf  we  diall  re$^rve  for  a  fiituie 


It  has  been  a  role  observed  tfaronghoot  this 
woik,  to  forbear  naming  living  authors,  except  in- 
cidentally in  one  or  two  instances.  This  ruk^ 
which  was  adopted  from  ddicacy,  is  at  present  be- 
inconvenient,  as  it  prevents  our  giving  highly 
commendation  to  various  religious  works, 
of  almost  every  description;  to  critical  as  well  as 
pfyf^Mi^l  finridations  c€  Scripture;  —  to  treatises 
on  dhe  internal  princ^des,  and  on  the  duties  of 
rdfjgpon ;  on  the  eflkacy,  as  well  as  the  evidences, 
of  Cliristiamty;  works  not  less  admiraUe,  in  point 
of  oompositian,  than  estimaUe  for  their  substan- 
6ti  worth;  and  whidi  will  inevitably  be  adopted, 
as  the  royal  education  advances. 

We  would  only  presume  to  ofler  one  remark  on 
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the  study  of  dmnes,  whether  ancient  or  modem. 
A  luminous  style»  and  a  perspicuous  expressioiH 
will  cast  a  lustre  on  the  brightest  truths,  and  reiH 
der  grave  and  serious  subjects  more  engaging  and 
impressive*  To  the  young,  these  attractions  are 
particularly  necessary.  Yet,  in  the  discourses  to 
be  perused,  one  principle  of  selection  should  be 
observed.  The  graces  of  language  should  never 
be  considered  as  an  equivalent  for  a  sound  prin- 
ciple. Dissertations  or  sermons  should  not  be 
preferred  for  having  more  smoothness  than  energy, 
for  being  more  alluring  than  awakening,  nor  be- 
cause they  are  calculated  to  make  the  reader  satis- 
fied  rather  than  safe.  The  distinguishing  chano- 
ters  of  Christianity  both  in  doctrine  and  practioe» 
should  always  be  considered  as  the  most  indis* 
pensable  requisite.  For  the  absence  of  the  great 
fundamental  truths  of  our  religion,  no  ingenuity  of 
thought,  no  elegance  of  style,  no  populari^  of  the 
author  can  atone.  A  splendid  diction  is  a  pleasing 
ornament,  but  it  should  never  be  used  as  an  instm* 
ment  for  lowering  the  standard  of  religious  troth. 
Happily  we  are  not  wanting  in  divines,  living  and 
dead,  who  unite  all  the  required  exoellenoea. 

Of  moral  writers  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  — 
Next  to  hbtory,  biography  must  be  considered  as 
usefiiL  HThose  who  have  properly  selected  and 
judiciously  written  the  lives  of  eminent  persons 
have  performed  the  oflBce  of  instruction,  without 
assuming  the  dignity  of  instructors.  WeU-cboaen 
and  well-written  lives  would  form  a  valuable  sub- 
stitute for  no  small  portion  of  those  works  of  ioia- 
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giiMtinn  wfakh  steal  away  the  hearts  and  tune  of 
our  joBtli.  Novds,  were  there  no  other  objection 
to  them,  however  ingenioiisly  they  may  be  written, 
as  th^  exhibit  only  fictitious  characters,  acting  in 
fiftitions  scenes,  on  fictitious  occasions,  and  being 
sometimes  the  work  of  writers  who  rather  gitett 
what  the  world  is  than  describe  it  fiom  their  own 
knowledge,  can  never  give  so  just  or  vivid  a  picture 
of  life  and  manners,  as  is  to  be  feond  in  the  me- 
moirs of  men  who  were  actual  performers  on  the 
great  stage  of  the  woiid*  We  may  apply  to  many 
of  these  fabricators  <^  adventures  what  Lord  Baoon 
says,  when  he  rqpnets  that  philosophers,  ignorant 
of  teal  business,  chose  to  write  about  legislation, 
iml(pnd  of  statesmen,  whose  proper  office  it  was.-— 
*^  They  make,**  says  he,  ^  imaginary  laws  fix*  ima- 
ginary commonwealths.'' 

Of  this  engaging  qpedes  of  literature^  biography, 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  do  not  possess  more 
lives  €f  distinguished  men,  written  with  a  view  to 
moral  instruction,  in  the  manner  of  those  of  Bishop 
Burnet  and  Isaac  Waltcxi.  The  lives  of  the  Bishop 
are  seriously  instructive,  as  well  as  h^hly  interest- 
ing. Of  Wahon's,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
they  are  more  amnring  or  informiE^. 

Voyages  and  travds  also  will  form  a  veiy  neces- 
sary dass  of  books ;  but  some  of  the  more  recent 
works  of  this  kind  are  so  interlarded  with  infiddity, 
and,  under  the  mask  of  ridiculing  popery,  aim  such 
misdiievous  side-5tnd[es  at  Christianity  itsdf ;  and 
many,  eqiecially  of  the  modem  French  travds,  are 
exceptionable,  not  only  for  their  impiety,  but  abo 
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on  so  many  other  accounts,  that  they  will  require 
to  be  selected  with  the  nicest  discrimination.  Oar 
own  language,  however,  can  boast  many  valuable 
works  of  this  kind,  which  are  clear  of  these  oflfences. 
Voyages  of  discovery,  though  perhaps  less  interests 
ing  to  ordinary  readers,  will  be  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  royal  pupil ;  especially  those  which  have  been 
undertaken,  greatly  to  his  honour,  by  command  of 
His  present  Majesty,  and  which  contain  the  dis* 
coveries  actually  made  in  the  hitherto  unexplored 
parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Telemachus. 

Among  works  of  imagination,  there  are  some 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  royal  pupil.  She  shouU 
never,  it  is  presumed,  peruse  any  authors  below 
those  who  have  always  been  considered  as  standards 
in  their  respective  departments.  With  the  talents 
which  she  is  said  to  possess,  she  will  soon  be  com- 
petent to  understand  great  part  of  a  woric,  which, 
though  it  ranks  in  the  very  first  class  of  this  spe- 
cies of  composition,  has,  it  is  to  be  feared,  fidkn 
into  unjust  disregard,  from  its  having  been  injodi- 
ciously  employed  by  teachers  as  the  first  book  in 
acquiring  the  French  language.  The  fine  senti- 
ments which  it  contains  have  been  overlooked, 
while  only  the  facility  of  the  style  has  been  con- 
sidered. Telemachus  is  a  noble  political  romance, 
delightful  to  every  reader,  but  specifically  adapted 
to  what  indeed  was  its  original  object,  the  formation 
of  the  character  of  a  prince.  It  is  free  from  the 
moral  defects  of  the  classic  poets,  whose  very  deities 
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mmmoply  exhibited  with  a  grossness  dangerous 
to  the  modesty  of  youth.  Fendon,  whO^  with  a 
trae  taste,  he  never  pots  any  thing  into  their  moaths 
iiwonmalible  with  the  Grecian  tMe,  never  fiuls  to 
give  dbe  imperfisct  pagan  moral  a  tincture  of  Chris- 
tian puri^.  The  finest  precepts  are  illnstrated  by 
die  most  instructive  ezamfdes;  and  every  royal 
daty  ia^  as  it  were,  personified.  His  morali^  is 
every  where  founded  on  the  eternal  principles  of 
truth  and  jostioe.  He  refers  all  goodness  to  God, 
as  its  origin  and  end.  He  exhibits  a  uniform  lesson 
of  the  dn^  of  sacrificing  private  interest  to  puUic 
goody  and  of  forgetting  ourselves  in  the  love  of  our 
country.  He  reconciles  the  soundest  policy  with 
the  most  underiating  int^;rity,  and  puts  to  shame 
dmse,  otherwise  admirable  writers  of  our  own  time^ 
who  have  laboured  to  establish  the  dangerous  doc- 
trine of  expediency  at  the  expense  of  immutable 
justice  and  everlasting  truth.  FrcHn  Tdemadius 
she  will  learuy  that  the  true  glory  of  a  king  is  to 
his  people  good  and  happy;  that  his  anthori^ 
er  so  secure  as  when  it  is  founded  on  the  love 
cf  his  subjects ;  and  that  the  same  principles  whidb 
praoiote  private  virtue  advance  public  happiness. 
He  t^yrfM^  carefoUy  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  bad  goTemments;  delivers  preoepts  for  the 
philosophical,  the  warlike,  the  pacific,  and  the 
legislative  king ;  and  shows  the  comparative  value 
di  agriculture^  of  commeroesy  iA  education,  and  of 
arts ;  of  private  justice,  and  of  civil  polity.  His 
descriptions,  comparisons,  and  narratives,  instead 
of  being  merely  amusing  are  always  made  to  answ^ 
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some  beneficial  purpose.  And,  as  there  is  no  part 
of  public  duty,  so  there  b  scarcely  any  drcomstance 
of  private  conduct,  which  has  been  overlooked. 
The  dangers  of  self-confidence ;  the  contempt  of 
virtuous  counsels ;  the  perils  of  fiivouritism ;  the 
unworthiness  of  ignoble  pursuits ;  the  mischiefr  of 
disproportionate  connections ;  the  du^  of  invio- 
lable fidelity  to  engagements,  of  moderation  under 
the  most  prosperous,  and  of  firmness  under  the 
most  adverse,  circumstances ;  of  patience  and  for- 
bearance, of  kindness  and  gratitude :  — -  all  these  are 
not  so  much  animadverted  on,  as  exemplified  in  the 
most  impressive  instances. 

Children  love  fiction.  It  is  often  a  mbleading 
taste.  Of  this  taste  Fenelon  has  availed  himself, 
to  convey,  under  the  elegant  shelter  of  the  Greek 
mythology,  sentiments  and  opinions  which  might 
not  otherwise  so  readily  have  made  their  way  to 
the  heart  The  strict  maxims  of  government,  and 
high  standard  of  public  virtue,  exhibited  in  Tele- 
machus,  excited  in  the  jealous  mind  of  the  reigning 
king  of  France  a  dread,  that  if  those  notions 
should  become  popular,  that  work  would  hereafter 
be  considered  as  a  satire  on  bis  own  conduct  and 
government,  on  his  fondness  for  grandeur,  for 
pleasure,  for  glory,  and  for  war;  so  that  it  has 
been  supposed  probable,  that  Fenelon's  theological 
works,  for  which  he  was  disgraced,  were  only  made 
the  pretext  for  punbhing  him  for  his  political 
writings. 

The  Cyropsedia  of  Xenophon  it  may  be  thought 
out  of  date  to  recommend ;  but  genius  and  virtue 
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are  never  antiqoated.  This  work  may  be  read 
with  adyantage,  not  as  an  entirely  authentic  his- 
tory, which  is  a  more  than  doubtfiil  point,  bat  as 
a  Taloable  moral  work,  exhibiting  a  lively  image 
of  royal  virtue,  and  showing,  in  almost  all  re- 
spects, what  a  sovereign  ought  to  be.  The 
Princes  of  Xenophon  and  of  Fenelon  are  models. 
The  ^  Prince  "  of  Machiavel  is  a  being  elaborately 
trained  in  every  art  of  political  and  moral  cor- 
ruption. The  lives  of  the  pupils  are  the  best 
comment  on  the  works  of  die  respective  authors. 
—  Fenelon  produced  **  Telemaque"  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  —  Machiavel,  **  H 
and  Caesar  Bonrial 
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OF   PERIODICAL   ESSAY   WRITERS,    PARTICULARLY 
ADDISON   AKD  JOHNSON. 

To  hardly  any  species  of  composition  has  the 
British  public  been  more  signally  indebted  than  to 
the  periodical  essay;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  only 
from  the  British  press  that  such  a  publication 
could  have  issued.  The  attempt  to  excite  mental 
appetite,  by  furnishing,  from  day  to  day,  intellec- 
tual aliment  of  such  peculiar  freshness,  must  have 
been  fatally  obstructed  by  any  jealousy  of  super- 
intendence, or  formality  of  licensing.  The  abuse 
of  the  press  is  to  be  deplored  as  a  calamity,  and 
punished  as  a  crime.  But  let  neither  prince  nor 
people  forget  the  providential  blessings  which 
have  been  derived  to  both  from  its  constitutional 
liberty.  As  this  was  one  of  the  invaluable  efiecta 
of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  so,  perhaps,  no  other 
means  more  contributed  to  carry  the  blessings  of 
that  period  to  their  consummate  establishment  in 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 

The  two  writers  who  have  most  eminently  dia* 
tinguished  themselves  in  this  path  of  literature» 
are  Addison  and  Johnson.  At  a  period  when  re- 
ligion  was  held  in  more  than  usual  contempt,  from 
its  having  been  recently  abused  to  the  worst  pur- 
poses; and  when  the  higher  walks  of  life  still 
exhibited  that  dissoluteness  which  the  profligate 
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vapt  of  die  seoood  Charies  had  made  so  deplor^ 
afaijr  fiKbknable^  Addisoo  seems  to  have  been 
laised  bj  ProTidaice  for  die  dooble  purpose  of 
iiuiMuiiiig  die  public  taste,  and  correcting  the 
poUic  mcxals.  As  the  powers  of  the  imagiDadon 
badly  in  the  preoediBg  period,  been  peculiarly 
ahnwJ  to  the  purposes  o(  vice,  it  was  Addison's 
great  otgect  to  show  that  wit  and  impurity  had 
no  necessary  oonnecticxi.  He  not  only  evinced 
diis  by  his  reasonings^  but  he  so  exemplified  it  in 
his  own  compositions,  as  to  become  in  a  short  time 
nose  generally  useful,  by  becoming  more  popular 
tfaan  any  Eng^h  writer  who  had  yet  af^eared. 
This  well-eamed  celdirity  he  endeaTOuied  to  turn 
to  the  best  of  all  purposes;  and  his  success  was 
SDcb  as  to  piOTe:,  that  genius  is  nerer  so  adTan- 
la^geoaaiy  employed  as  in  the  service  of  virtue, 
nor  inflncncR  so  well  directed  as  in  rendering 
j^ietf  fifihionaUe.  At  this  distance,  when  almost 
all  authors  have  written  the  better  because  Addi- 
soo wrote  first,  and  when  the  public  taste  whidi. 
lie  refined  has  become  competent,  through  that 
refinement,  to  criticise  its  bene&ctDr,  it  is  not  easy 
lidly  to  ^ipredate  the  value  of  Addison.  To  do 
diis  we  must  attend  to  the  progress  erf"  English 
lileratnre^  and  make  a  comparison  between  him 
and  his  predecessors. 

Bat  noUeas  the  views  of  Addison  wer^  and 
happSj  as  he  has,  in  general,  accomplished  wbtat 
he  intended,  the  praise  which  jusdy  bdoogs  to 
him  must  be  qualified  by  the  avowal,  that  it  does 
not  extend  to  evoy  passage  wiuch  he  has  written. 

Ten-  VI.  Y 
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From  the  pernicious  inflaence  of  those  very  man- 
ners which  it  was  his  object  to  correct,  some  de- 
gree of  taint  has  occasionally  aflected  his  own 
pages,  which  will  make  it  necessary  to  guard  the 
royal  pupil  from  a  wholly  promiscuous  perusal 
It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  add,  that  the  few  in- 
stances referred  to^  however  exceptionable,  are  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  expose  him  to  the  charge  ra- 
ther of  inadvertence,  or  momentary  levity,  than  of 
any  unfixedness  of  principle,  much  less  any  de- 
pravity of  heart 

Of  all  the  periodical  works,  those  of  Johnson, 
in  point  of  strict  and  undeviating  moral  puritj, 
unquestionably  stand  highest.  Every  page  is  in- 
variably delicate.  It  is,  therefore,  the  rare  praise 
of  this  author,  that  the  most  vigilant  preoqHor 
may  commit  his  voluminous  works  into  the  hands 
of  even  his  female  pupil,  without  caution,  limit- 
ation, or  reserve;  secure  that  she  cannot  stumble 
on  a  pernicious  sentiment,  or  rise  from  the  pe- 
rusal with  the  slightest  taint  of  immorality.  Even 
in  his  Dictionary,  moral  rectitude  has  not  ody 
been  scrupulously  maintained,  but,  as  fiir  as  the 
nature  of  the  work  would  admit,  it  has  been  assi- 
duously inculcated.  In  the  authorities  which  he 
has  adduced,  he  has  cdlected,  with  a  discrimina- 
tion which  can  never  be  enough  admired,  a  count- 
less multitude  of  the  most  noble  sentences  which 
English  literature  a£Porded ;  yet  he  has  frequently 
contented  himself  with  instances  borrowed  from 
inferior  writers,  when  he  found  some  passage^ 
¥4iich  at  once  served  his  purpose^  and  Aat  of  re- 
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%ioii  and  morality,  and  also^  as  he  dedared  hiiiH 
.  sd^  lest  he  should  risk  coDtamioadng  the  mind  of 
the  student,  by  referriDg  him  to  authors  €)(  more 
odebri^,]  but  less  purity.  Whoi  we  reflect  how 
&tally  the  unsuspected  tideoTllKifibfuiiyhasbeeo 
made  the  Ydiide  for  polluting  prindpl^  we  shall 
fed  the  Talne  of  this  extreme  conscientiousness  of 
Johnson. 

StiD,  however,  wbSie  we  ascribe  to  this  excellent 
author  all  that  is  safe^  and  all  that  is  just,  it  is  less 
finom  Johnscm  than  from  Addison  that  we  derive 
the  interesting  lesscms  of  life  and  manners;  that  we 
learn  to  trace  the  exact  delineations  of  character, 
and  to  catch  the  vivid  hues  and  varied  tints  of 
nature.     It  is  true,  that  everjr  sentence  of  the 
more  recent  moralist  is  an  aphorism,  eveiy  para- 
graph a  chain  of  maxims  for  guiding  the  under- 
standing and  guarding  the  heart.     BntwhenJohn- 
son  describes  cAomc/^rs^  he  rather  exhibits  vice  and 
virtue  in  the  abstract,  than  real  existing  human 
beings:  while  Addison  presoits  you  with  actual 
men  and  women  ;  real  life  figures,  compounded  of 
the  fimlts  and  the  excdlences,  the  wisdom  and  the 
weaknesses,  the  follies  and  the  virtues  c^humani^. 
—  By  the  Avarus,  the  Eubulns,  the  Misellus,  the 
Sc^diroD,  the  Zosima,  and  the  Viator  of  Johnson, 
we  are  instructed  in  the  soundest  truths,  but  we 
are  not  struck  by  any  vivid  exemplification.     We 
merdy  kear  thon,  and  we  hear  them  with  profit, 
but  we  do  not  know  them.     Whereas,  with  the 
members  <^  die  l^pectator^s  dub  we  are  acqwtinied. 
Johnson's  personages  are  elaboratdy  carved  figures 
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that  fill  the  niches  of  the  saloon ;  Addison's  are 
the  living  company  which  animate  it  Johnson's 
have  more  drapery;  Addison's  more  countenance* 
Johnson's  gentlemen  and  ladies,  scholars  and 
chambermaids,  philosophers  and  coquets,  all  argue 
syllogistically,  all  converse  in  the  same  academic 
language ;  divide  all  their  sentences  into  the  same 
triple  members,  turn  every  phrase  with  the  same 
measured  solemnity,  and  round  every  period  with 
the  same  polished  smoothness.  Addison's  talk 
learnedly  or  lightly,  think  deeply,  or  prate  flip- 
pantly, in  exact  accordance  with  their  character, 
station,  and  habits  of  life. 

What  reader,  when  he  meets  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  or  Will  Wimble,  or 
of  the  Tory  fox-hunter  in  the  Freeholder,  docs 
not  frame  in  his  own  mind  a  lively  image  of  each, 
to  which  ever  after  he  naturally  recurs,  and  on 
which  his  recollection,  if  we  may  so  speak,  rather 
than  his  imagination,  fastens,  as  on  an  old  inti- 
mate ?  The  lapse  of  a  century,  indeed,  has  in- 
duced a  considerable  change  in  modes  of  ex- 
pression and  forms  of  behaviour.  But,  though 
manners  are  mutable,  human  nature  is  perma- 
nent. And  it  can  no  more  be  brought  as  a  charge 
against  the  truth  of  Addison's  characters  that  the 
manners  are  changed,  than  it  can  be  produced 
against  the  portraits  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Van- 
dyck,  that  the  fashions  of  dress  are  altered  The 
human  character,  like  the  human  figure,  is  the 
same  in  all  ages ;  it  is  only  the  exterior  and  the 
ostume  which  vary,     Grace  of  attitude,  excjuisitc 
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«,  and  striking  resemblance  do  not  di- 
*  their  first  chamiy  because  ruSsy  perukes, 
blets,  and  slashed  sleeves  are  passed  away. 
I's  characters  may  be  likened  to  that  ex- 
pressive  style  of  drawings  which  gives  the  exact 
coDtoar  by  a  few  careless  strokes  of  the  penciL 
They  are  rendered  amusing  by  being  in  s<Mne 
sli^t  degree  caricatures;  yet  all  is  accurate  r&> 
semUance,  nothing  is  wanton  aggravation.  They 
have,  in  short,  that  indescribable  grace  which  will 
always  captivate  the  reader  in  proportion  to  the 
delicacy  of  his  own  perceptions. 

AuKHig  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from 
the  writings  of  Addison,  the  attention  first  drawn 
to  FiBradise  Lost  by  his  criticisms  was  not  one 
of  the  least.  His  examination  of  that  immortal 
work,  the  boast  of  our  island,  and  <^  human  nature^ 
had  the  merit  of  subduing  the  riolence  of  party* 
prqndice,  and  of  raising  its  great  author  to  an 
eminence  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  corre* 
qpondent  to  that  which  he  actually  held,  and  will 
hold  cm  the  scale  of  genius,  till  time  shall  be  no 


*  MQtoo  has  dropt  hu  mantle  on  a  poet,  infoior,  indeed,  to 
iumsrif,  in  the  loftincsi  of  hk  conceptions,  the  Tariety  of  hii 
lewning^  and  the  stractnre  of  his  vene ;  bat  the  felidtj  of 
whose  gennis  b  on! j  snrpassed  by  the  deration  of  his  piety » 
whose  deroot  eliiEaons  are  more  penetrating,  and  almost 
eqaaDy  soblime ;  and  who,  in  his  moral  and  pathetic  strdce^ 
fanJKar  aOnsioas^  and  touching  incidents,  comes  more  home 
to  the  bosom  than  eren  hn  immortal  master.  When  we 
obserre  of  this  fine  spirit  that  hefdt  the  beauties  of  nature 
with  a  lovePs  heart,  beheld  them  with  a  poet's  eje,  and  de* 
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If  die  critkal  writings  of  Addison  do  not  pos- 
sess die  acnteness  of  Diyden,  or  the  vigoar  of 
Jdinson^  they  are  familiar  and  elq^t,  and  serve 
to  prepare  die  mind  for  more  elaborate  investi- 
gation. If  it  be  objected,  that  he  deals  too  modi 
in  gratuitous  praise  and  vague  admiradoo,  it  may 
be  answered,  that  the  effect  produced  by  poetiy 
<m  the  mind  cannot  always  be  philosophically  ao> 
counted  for ;  and  Addison  was  too  fiiir,  and^  in  this 
instance^  too  cordial,  a  cridc  to  wUfahold  cxpru- 
sions  of  delight,  merely  because  he  could  not  an»» 
lyse  the  causes  which  produced  it.  At  any  late^  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  he  who  wrote  those  exqui- 
site Esscofs  on  the  Pleasures  cf  the  Bnaginatiom 
could  not  be  superfidal  through  penury*  It  is 
allowed  that  die  criticisms  of  Johnson  are^  in  ge* 
neral,  much  more  systematic :  they  possess  more 
depth  as  well  as  more  discrimination ;  but  they  are 
less  pleasing,  because  ^ey  are  not  equally  good* 
natured.  They  are  more  tinctured  with  party* 
spirit,  and  breathe  less  generous  and  voluntary 
admiration*     But  no  critic  has  been  more 


lineated  them  with  a  punter's  band;— that  the  miniite 
curacy  of  his  lesser  figures,  and  the  exquisite  finishing  of  bis 
rural  groupes,  delight  the  fancy,  as  much  as  the  sublimity  of 
his  nobler  images  exalt  the  mind ;  —  that  in  spite  of  (aults  and 
negligences,  and  a  few  instances  of  ungraceful  asperity^  b« 
gratifies  the  judgment  as  much  as  he  enchants  the  imagiis- 
ation ;  —  that  he  directs  the  feelings  to  virtue,  and  the  bean 
to  heaven :  --need  we  designate  the  sketch  by  affixing  to  k 
the  name  of  Ck>wper  ? 


fid  in  Isyinig  open  die  ■■*"■■■'  MtntUne  cf  tdhe 
poet;  dMNi^  he  nov  and  then  handles  d^  knife 
ao  loa^d J  ns  to  dU^gme  lAnt  he  moan  to  d»- 


as  wcfl.  as  better  digcstedy  than  that  of  AAiiytf^i^ 
and  the  cDtrgy  <if  his  '^■'**t^*Kt— uliiag  vns  rfmnftl 


in  appreciating  nith  the  soundest  and  most 

scmtinj,  the  poetiy  of  leason  and  good 
;  in  Ae  compoMtinn  rfwhich  he  also  CKodb^ 
Bat  to  the  less  bounded  ezcmsions  €if  U^ 


to  the  bolder  adueienicntB  of  pure 
he  is  less  just^  heraiwp  less  sensibk 
appears  little  afire  to  that  species  of  writing 
Hicities  consist  in  ease  and  gnoe^  to  die  iloating 
fivms  of  ideal  beauty,  tothesnUimer  fights  of  die 
lyric  ninse^  or  to  the  finer  toudies  of  dnmatic  cx- 
«fllgp«*-  He  would  conseqnendj  be  cold  in  his 
appaobation,  not  to  saj  perrerse  in  his  discnasian, 
of  some  of  these  species  of  beantj,  of  whicfa,  in 
fect^  his  fedlings  were  less  snsceptihle. 

Uehadyfaowerery  that  higher  perfi^ctiony  aduch 
has  been  too  rarely  associated  with  those  femhies, 
the  most  discerning  taste  and  the  fifdiest  rdish 
fiir  the  truest  as  weQ  as  the  noUest  species  of 
the  suMime  and  beantifiil,  — -I  mean  that  which 
belongs  to  moral  exoeHenoe.  Where  tins  was 
obvious,  it  not  only  oonqoeied  his  anrenion,  but 
attracted  his  warm  aflRsction.  It  was  this  which 
made  him  the  ardent  eidogbit  ci  Watts»  in  ^ite  of 
liis  non-conformity,  and  even  the  advocale  of 
Kadonore;,  whom  it  must  hare  been  natural  fiir 
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him  to  despise  as  a  bad  poet,  and  to  hate  as  a 
Whig.  It  is  this  best  of  tastes  which  he  also  most 
-displays  in  that  beautiful  eulo^um  of  Addison,  to 
-which  in  the  present  comparison,  it  would  be  in- 
justice to  both  not  to  refer  the  reader. 

His  Tofur  to  the  Hebrides  exhibits  a  delightful 
spcicimen  of  an  intellectual  traveller,  who  extracts 
•beauty  from  barrenness,  and  builds  up  a  solid  mass 
of  instruction  with  the  most  slender  materials. 
He  leaves  to  the  writer  of  natural  history,  whose 
proper  province  it  is,  to  run  over  the  worid  in 
quest'of  mosses  and  grasses,  of  minerals  and  fisssils. 
'Nor  does  he  swell  his  book  with  catalogues  of 
pictures  which  have  neither  novelty  nor  relevancy; 
nor  does  he  copy,  from  preceding  authors,  the 
ancient  history  of  a  country  of  which  we  only  want 
to  know  the  existing  state;  nor  does  he  convert 
the  grand  scenes  which  display  the  wonders  of  the 
Creator's  power  into  doubts  of  his  existence,  or 
disbelief  of  his  government :  but  fulfilling  the  <^- 
fice  of  an  inquisitive  and  moral  traveller,  he  pre- 
sents a  lively  and  interesting  view  of  men  and 
things ;  of  the  country  which  he  visited,  and  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  conversed.  And  though 
his  inveterate  Scottish  prejudices  now  and  then 
break  out,  his  spleen  seems  rather  to  have  been 
exercised  against  trees  than  men.  Towards  the 
:  latter,  his  seeming  illiberality  has  in  reality  more 
of  merriment  than  malice.  In  his  heart  he  re- 
spected that  brave  and  learned  nation.  When  be 
is  unfair,  his  unfairness  b  often  mitigated  by  some 
stroke  of  humour,  perhaps  of  good  humour,  which 
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cffiKses  the  impression  of  his  severity.  Whatever 
&iilts  may  be  foand  in  the  Toor  to  the  Hebrides, 
it  is  no  small  things  at  this  period,  to  possess  a 
boc^L  of  travels  entirely  pure  from  the  lightest 
touch  of  vanity  or  imparity,  of  leri^  or  impiety. 

His  Rassdas  is  a  work  peculiarly  adi^ted  to  the 
royal  pupil;  and  though  it  paints  human  life  in  too 
dark  shadeg^  and  dwells  despondingly  on  the  mv* 
attainableness  of  human  hi^piness,  these  defects 
will  affi>rd  excellent  occasions  for  the  sagadons 
piec^tor  to  unfold  through  what  pursuits  life 
may  be  made  hiqipy  by  being  made  useful ;  by 
what  superinduced  strength  the  burdens  of  this 
mortal  state  may  be  cheerfully  bome^  and  by  what 
a  ^orious  perspective  its  termination  may  be 
lir^htened. 

The  praise  which  has  been  givoi  to  Addison  as 
an  essaiyist  can  rarely  be  extended  to  many  of  his 
coad^tors.  Talent,  more  or  less,  we  every  where 
meet  with,  and  very  ing^ous  sketches  of  charac- 
ter ;  but  moral  delicacy  is  so  often,  and  sometime^ 
so  shamefully,  violated,  that  (whatever  may  have 
been  the  practice)  the  Spectatar  ought  to  be  ao- 
counted  an  unfit  book  for  the  indiscriminate  perusal 
of  youth.* 

However  the  collection  of  periodical  papers, 
entitled  Tke  Freeholder^  tsxkj  be  passed  over  by 
common  readers,  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to 
direct  to  them  the  attention  of  a  royal  pupil.  The 
olgect  at  which  they  aim,  th^  strengthoiing  of  the 

*  HappSj  an  Addison's  pesters  hare  beeo  sdected  \pj 
Tickdl,  io  Us  edition  of  Ad&on*s  worfcsb 
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Hanoverian  •cause  i^inst  the  combined  eflSnts  of 
the  house  of  Stuart  and  the  French  court,  makes 
them  interesting;  and  ^ej  exhibit  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  political  zeal,  without  political  acri- 
mony.  Tbej  abound  in  strokes  of  wit;  and  the 
Tory  Fox-hunter  is,  perhaps,  next  to  the  rural 
kni^t  in  the  Spectator,  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing descriptions  of  character  in  our  language.  Of 
these,  as  well  as  of  his  other  essays,  it  may  be  said* 
that  in  them  the  follies,  the  ^affectations,  and  the 
ri[>surdities  of  life  are  pourtrayed  with  the  li^test 
touches  of  the  most  delicate  pencil;  that  never 
was  ridicule  more  nicely  pointed,  nor  satire  more 
playfully  inoffensive. 

In  the  Guardian  there  is  hardly  any  thing  that 
is  seriously  exceptionable;  and  this  work  is  en- 
riched with  some  essays  that  are  not  to  be  jdaoed 
beneath  even  those  of  Addison.  It  will  be  obvious, 
that  we  allude  to  the  papers  ascribed  to  Bishop 
Berkeley.  These  essays  bear  the  marks  of  a  mind 
at  once  vigorous  and  correct,  deep  in  reflection, 
and  opulent  in  imagery*  They  are  chiefly  directed 
against  the  free-thinkers;  a  name  by  which  the 
infidels  of  that  age  chose  to  call  themselves ;  and 
never,  perhaps,  has  that  wretched  character  been 
more  admirably  illustrated  than  in  the  simile  of 
the  fly  on  St  Paul's  cathedral. 

Another  difference  between  Addison  and  John* 
son  is,  that  the  periodical  writings  of  the  former 
are  those  in  which  the  powers  of  his  mind  appear 
to  most  advantage.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  John- 
son.    Solidly  valuable  as  the  Rambler  must  be 
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moeaaoiei  in  dbe  point  of  edcbritjr,  it  probably 
oves  much  moie  to  its  author,  tfaan  it  has  oon- 
fisEred  OQ  him.  A  forinddii^  statdiiiea^  a  i^id 
~  yet  inflated  styfe»  an  almost  totd  absence  of 
and  ciieerfidnes^  woold  too  probaUy  biing 
neg^ectoo  die  gieat  and  various  ezodOenoesof  diese 

volumes,  if  tbey  had  been  die  sing^  woric  of  dieir 
andicH'.  Bat  his  odier  wridngs,  and,  above  all, 
Amt  inexhanstible  fimd  of  pleasore  and  ^ofit,  die 
Uaeg  cf  the  Poets,  wili  secure  peipetnated  atten- 
doa  to  evay  wofk  whidi  bears  die  name  af  Jnhiw 

SOD*  On  diegnrandof  disdnct  attncdfcness^  die 
Idler  is  die  most  engaging  of  Johnson's  periodical 
varies;  die  manner  being  kss  severe^  and  the 
nmtter  more  amnsing. 

The  Adboeniurer,  perhaps  on  aoooont  of  its  m* 
teresdng  tales  and  affiyring  narradTes,  is^  of  all 
odiers  of  its  dass,  die  most  stricdy  suitable  to 
joodi.  It  also  (xmtains  modi  generalknowledge, 
ciqgant  criddsni,  and  varioos  kinds  of  pleas^g 
infiyrmation.  In  almost  all  diese  works,  the  EasU- 
em  Tales,  Allegories,  and  Visions,  are  interesdng 
in  the  narradTe,  devated  in  die  sendm^it^  pore  in 
die  descr^rtions,  and  sublime  in  die  moraL  They 
oonrey  lessons  peculiarly  appropriated  to  die  great, 
most  of  die  ficddoos  perscMiages  who  are  made 
die  Tehides  of  instrucdon  bdng  ddier  princes  or 


If  we  advert  to  religion,  die  praise  of  Addiscm 
in  diis  infinitdy  important  instance  must  not  be 
omitted.  Johnson  never  loses  agkt  of  rdigion, 
but  on  very  few  occasions  does  he  particularly 
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countriesi   and  which   pervades   this  work   more 
almost  than  even  its  exquisite  wit  and  humour; 
those  masterly  portraits  of  character ;  those  sound 
maxims    of   conduct;    those    lively    touches    of 
nature;   those  admirably  serious  lessons,  though 
given  on  ridiculous  occasions;   those  penetrating 
strokes   of   feeling;    those   solemnly  sententious 
phrases,    tinctured   with    the    characteristic    al^ 
surdity  of  the  speaker,  without  any  injury  to  the 
truth  of  the  sentiment;  that  mixture  of  the  wise 
and  the  ludicrous,  of  action  always  pitiably  extra- 
vagant, and  of  judgment  often  exemplarily  sober* 
In  all  these  excellences  Don  Quixote  is  without  a 
parallel. 

How  admurable  (to  produce  only  one  instance 
out  of  a  thousand)  is  that  touch  of  human  nature, 
where  the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  having  bestowed 
the  most  excessive  and  high-flown  compliments  on 
a  gentleman  whom  he  encountered  when  the 
delirium  of  chivalry  raged  most  strongly  in  his 
imagination !  —  The  gentleman,  who  is  repre- 
sented  as  a  person  of  admirable  sense,  is  led  by 
the  efiPect  which  these  compliments  produced  on 
his  own  mind  to  acknowledge  the  weakness  of 
the  heart  of  man,  in  the  foolish  pleasure  it  de- 
rives from  flattery.  <<  So  bewitching  is  praise^** 
says  he,  *^  that  even  I  have  the  weakness  lo  be 
pleased  with  it,  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  know 
the  flatterer  to  be  a  madman  I " 

Wit,  it  has  been  said,  is  gay,  but  humour  is 
grave.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  opinion, 
that  the  most  serious  and  solemn  nation  in  the 
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AlS  the  royal  person  will  hereafter  require  books 
of  amusement  as  well  as  instruction,  it  will  be  a 
task  of  no  small  delicacy  to  select  such  as  may 
be  perused,  with  as  much  profit,  and  as  little 
injury,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  works  of  mere 
^itertainment.  Perh^s  there  are  few  books 
which  possess  the  power  of  delighting  the  fancy, 
without  conveying  any  dangerous  lesson  to  the 
heart,  equally  with  Don  Quixote. 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  subject  to  animadvert 
<Hi  its  leading  excellence;  that  incomparable 
delicacy  of  satire^  those  unrivalled  powers  of 
ridicule,  which  had  sufficient  force  to  reclaim  the 
corrupted  taste,' and  sober  the  distempered  imagi- 
nation of  a  whole  people.  This,  which  on  its 
first  appearance  was  justly  considered  as  its  pre* 
dominant  merit,  is  now  become  less  interesting; 
because,  the  evil  which  it  assailed  no  longer  exist* 
ing,  the  medicine  which  cured  the  mad  is  grown 
less  valuable  to  the  sane;  yet  Don  Quixote  will 
be  entitled  to  admiration  on  imperishable  grounds. 

Though  Cervantes  wrote  between  two  and 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  for  a  people  of  a 
national  turn  of  thinking  dissimilar  to  ours;  yet 
that  right  good  sense,  which  is  of  all  ages,  and  all 
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less  likely  to  infect  and  soften  the  heart,  by  those 
amatory  pictures,  descriptions,  and  sitnatioDS, 
which  too  much  abound,  even  in  some  of  the 
chastest  compositions  of  this  nature.  The  young 
female  is  pleasantly  interested  for  the  &te  of 
Oriental  queens,  for  Zobeide,  or  the  heroine  of 
Almoran  and  Hamet;  but  she  does  not  put  her- 
self in  their  place;  she  is  not  absorbed  in  their 
pains  or  their  pleasures ;  she  does  not  identify  her 
feelings  with  theirs^  as  she  too  probably  does  in 
the  case  of  Sophia  Western  and  the  Princess  of 
Cleves.  Books  of  the  former  description  in- 
nocently invigorate  the  fancy,  those  of  the  latter 
convey  a  contagious  sickliness  to  the  mind.  The 
pne  raise  harmless  wonder  or  inbffensive  meni* 
ment;  the  other  awaken  ideas,  at  best  unprofit- 
able. From  the  flights  of  the  one,  we  are  willing 
to  descend  to  the  rationality  of  common  life ;  from 
the  seductions  of  the  other,  we  are  disgusted  at 
returning  to  its  insipidity. 

There  is  always  some  useful  instruction  in  those 
great  original  works  of  invention,  whether  poetiy 
or  romance,  which  transmit  a  faithiul  living  pic- 
ture of  the  manners  of  the  age  and  country  io 
which  the  scene  is  laid.  It  is  thb  which,  inde- 
pendently of  its  other  merits,  diffuses  that  inex- 
pressible charm  over  the  Odyssey;  a  species  of 
enchantment  which  is  not  afforded  by  any  other 
poem  in  the  world.  This,  in  a  less  degree,  is  also 
one  of  the  striking  merits  of  Don  Quixote.  And 
this,  after  having  soared  so  high,  if  we  may 
descend  so  low,  is  thc[(|)rincipal 


«f  ihe  IitMm  Talcs.    These  tales  ako,  dioi^ 


mUdk  we  skodU  be  glad  to  see  tiaBsfefffed  to 
flBBe  of  ifae  iHftcb  of  a  cummy  nearer  hcmie. 
We  lenna  fiian  diese  Arahian  storiesy  and  indeed 
6f  die  woris  of  imaginatioa  ct  die 
idiat  was  die  ^fiecific  tcK- 
pom  of  dbe  people  aboot  whom  diqr  write;  how 
mmdi  tfacjr  made  rdigion  enter  mto  the  ordinary 
of  fife;  and  how  ofasertant  persons  pro* 

of  its  peculiarities  and  its 


lit  B  fanit  jirJJcf  to  ofasene^  how  fiur  more  deeply 
iBBBElneiiias  the  Prcnch  novel  writiss .  are  dian 
Aose  of  €iar  own  ooontry ;  th^  not  «uily  sedooe 
dbe  heart  throng  the  senses,  and  cormpt  it 
tiw^AemedbBBnoftheimiffliation,  bntfetaBy 
ittribe  at  the  Tery  root  and  beii^  of  all  Tirtne^ 
br  ■Biiiiiiiliiif^  all  bdief  in  that  rdigion,  whidi 
B  ils  only  vital  sooroe  and  senunal  princ^plew 


Bat  Ifiiwns  of  a  nobler  kind  may  be  extracted 
ivm  some  works  whicji  promise  nothing  better 
entertainment  and  wfaidi  will  not,  to 
readers,  appear  sosoqptible  of  any  higgler 
|WMpo&e>  In  the  hands  of  a  jodkioiis  preoqptor, 
nany  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies,  eqpedaUy  of  his 
hitintical  pieces  and  still  more  soch  as  are  ren* 
dered  peenl  iaiiy  interesting  by  local  dromistaflices, 
by  Sdtidi  manners,  and  by  die  introdacticNi  of 
royal  fjuaracters  who    once  filkd    the  EiigUsk 
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throne,  will  furnish  themes  on  which  to  ground 
much  appropriate  and  instructive  conversation. 

Those  mixed  characters  especially,  which  he 
has  drawn  with  such  a  happy  intuition  into  the 
human  mind,  in  which  some  of  the  worst  actions 
are  committed  by  persons  not  destitute  of  good 
dispositions  and  amiable  qualities,  but  over- 
whelmed by  the  storm  of  unresisted  passion,  sink* 
ing  under  strong  temptation,  or  yielding  to 
powerful  flattery,  are  far  more  instructive  in  the 
perusal  than  the  '<  faultless  monsters,'*  or  the 
heroes  of  unmixed  perfection  of  less  skilful  drama* 
tists.  The  agitations,  for  instance,  of  the  tiwto- 
rous  Thancy  a  man  not  destitute  of  generous  sen- 
timents ;  but  of  a  high  and  aspiring  mind,  stimu- 
lated by  vain  credulity,  tempting  opportunity,  and 
an  ambitious  wife.  Goaded  by  the  woman  he 
loved  to  the  crime  he  hated,  —  grasping  at  the 
crown,  but  abhorring  the  sin  which  was  to  procure 
it; — the  agonies  of  guilt  combating  with  the 
sense  of  honour,  —  agonies  not  merely  excited  by 
the  vulgar  dread  of  detection  and  of  punishment 
which  would  have  engrossed  an  ordinary  mind, 
but  sharpened  by  unappeasable  remorse;  which 
remorse,  however,  proves  no  hinderance  to  the 
commission  of  fresh  crimes,  —  crimes  which  sue- 
ceed  each  other  as  numerously,  and  as  rapidly,  as 
the  visionary  progeny  of  Banquo*     At  first. 

What  he  would  highly,  he  would  holily : 

but  a  &miliarity  with  horrors   soon   cured    this 
delicacy;  and  in  his  subsequent  and  multiplied 
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■mdosy  neceauj  became  apology.  The  whole 
presents  an  awfbl  lesson  on  the  terrible  oonse* 
qwcnces  of  listening  to  the  first  slight  suggestion 
of  sin,  and  strikinglj  exemplifies  that  from  har* 
bomring  criminal  thoughts,  to  the  forming  black 
des^PS  s^nd  p^petrating  the  most  atiodoaa 
dBed%  the  mind  is  led  by  a  natural  progress,  and 
an  unresisted  rapidity. 

Tiie  conflicting  passions  of  the  capricioos  Lear ! 
tender  and  afertionate  in  the  extreme,  bat  whose 
im^nlar  affections  were  neither  contndled  by 
naiiire,  reason,  or  justice;  a  character  weak  and 
urihement,  food  and  cruel;  whose  kindness  was 
detennined  by  no  principle;  whose  mind  gOTemed 
bjr  no  fixed  soase  of  right,  but  vibrating  with  the 
accident  of  the  moment,  and  the  caprice  of  the 
predominant  humour;  sacrificing  the  virtuous 
ddld,  whose  sincerity  should  have  secured  his 
■ifr^tMMS  to  the  preposterous  flatteiy  of  her  un- 
natural sisters.  These  highly-wrought  scenes  do 
not  merely  excite  in  the  reader  a  barren  sympathy 
far  the  pangs  of  self-reproach,  of  destitute  age^ 
and  snfeing  royalty,  but  inculcate  a  salutary 
abhorrence  of  aduladon  and  falsehood;  a  usefid 
caiitinn  against  partial  and  unjust  judgment;  a 
sound  admonition  against  paternal  injustice  and 
filial  ingratitnde. 

The  beantifid  and  touching  reflections  of 
Henry  IV.  in  those  last  soul-searching  momoits, 
when  die  possession  of  a  crown  became  nothings 
and  the  unjust  ambition  by  which  he  had  obtained 
it,  every  tfaii^.     Yet,  exhibiting  a  prince  still  sa 
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fai'  retaining  to  the  last  the  cautious  policy  of  his 
character,  as  to  mix  his  concern  for  the  state,  and 
his  affection  for  his  son,  with  the  natural  dis- 
simulation of  his  own  temper;  and  blending 
the  finest  sentiments  on  the  uncertainty  of  human 
applause  and  earthly  prosperity,  with  a  watchiiil 
attention  to  confine  the  knowledge  of  the  unfiiir 
means  by  which  he  had  obtained  the  crown  to  the 
heir  who  was  to  possess  it.  The  wily  politician 
predominating  to  the  last  moment,  and  manifest* 
ing  rather  regret  than  repentance: — disdosing 
that  the  assumed  sanctity  with  which  he  had  been 
preparing  for  a  crusade  was  only  a  prqect  to 
check  those  enquiries  into  his  title  to  the  crown  to 
which  peace  and  rest  might  lead ;  and  ezhortii^ 
the  Prince,  with  a  foreseeing  subtilty  which  littk 
became  a  dying  monarch,  to  keep  up  quarrels 
with  foreign  powers,  in  order  to  wear  out  the 
memory  of  domestic  usurpation;  —  all  this  pre- 
sents a  striking  exhibition  of  a  superior  mind,  so 
long  habituated  to  the  devious  paths  of  worldly 
wisdom,  and  crooked  policy,  as  to  be  unable  to 
desert  them,  even  in  the  pangs  of  dissolution* 

The  pathetic  soliloquies  of  the  repentant  Wol- 
sey,  fallen  from  the  pinnacle  of  wealth  and  power 
to  a  salutary  degradation  I  A  disgrace^  whidi 
restored  him  to  reason,  and  raised  him  to  religion, 
which  destroyed  his  fortune,  but  rescued  his  souL 
His  counsels  to  the  rising  statesman  Cromwell, 
on  the  perils  of  ambition,  and  the  precariousnets 
of  royal  favour;  the  vanity  of  all  attachment  which 
has  not  religion  for  its  basis ;  the  weakness  of  all 
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fiddity  wfaidi  has  not  the  fear  c(  God  for  its  prin- 
cq[de ;  and  the  perilous  end  of  that  &voiir  of  the 
oomtier,  which  is  enjoyed  at  the  dear  price  of  his 
^  ioftegnty  to  Heaven  ! " 

The  pemidons  power  of  flattery  on  a  female 
mind  so  skiUblly  exemplified  in  that  memorable 
scene  in  which  the  bloody  Richard  conquers  the 
aTcrsiooof  the  Princess  Anne  to  the  murderer  of  her 
husband,  and  of  all  his  royal  race !  The  deplor* 
able  error  of  the  feeble-minded  Princess,  in  so  fer 
fixgetting  his  crimes  in  his  compliments,  as  to 
consent  to  the  monstrous  union  with  the  mur- 
derer !  Can  there  be  a  more  striking  exemplifi- 
cation of  a  position  we  have  yentured  so  fireqnently 
to  establish,  of  the  dangers  to  which  vanity  is 
liable,  and  of  the  miseries  to  which  flattery  leads? 

The  reflections  of  Henry  VL  and  of  Richard  II. 
on  die  cares  and  duties,  the  unsatisfactoriness  and 
dissqipointment  atti*nding  great  situations,  the 
inanity  of  human  grandeur  while  enjoyed,  and  the 
uncertain  tenure  by  which  it  is  held !  —  These  fine 
soliloquies  preach  powerfully  to  the  hearts  of  all  in 
high  statims,  but  most  powerfiilly  to  those  in  the 
h^;faest. 

The  terribly  instructive  death-bed  of  Cardinal 
Beanfof^  whose  sSence,  like  the  veil  in  the  cde- 
twated  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  by 
Timanthes,  thrown  over  the  father's  fece,  pene- 
trates the  soul  more  by  what  it  conceals  than  could 
have  been  eflfected  by  any  thing  that  its  removal 
might  have  discovered. 

These,    and  a  thousand   other  instances  too 
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various  to  be  enumerated,  too  obvious  to  require 
specifying!  and  too  beautiful  to  stand  in  need  of 
comment,  may,  when  properly  selected,  and 
judiciously  animadverted  on,  not  only  delight  the 
imagination,  and  gratify  the  feelings,  but  cany 
instruction  to  the  heart 

The  royal  pupil  may  discern  in  Shakespeare  an 
originality  which  has  no  parallel.  He  exhibits 
humour  the  most  genuine,  and,  what  is  fiu*  more 
extraordinary,  propriety  of  senitiment,  and  ddi- 
cacies  of  conduct,  where,  from  his  low  oppor* 
tunities,  failure  had  been  pardonable.  A  fidelity 
to  character  so  minute,  that  it  seem  rather  the 
accuracy  of  individual  history,  marking  the  inct* 
dental  deviations,  and  delineating  the  casual 
humours  of  actual  life,  than  the  invention  of  the 
poet.  Shakespeare  has  seized  every  turn  and 
flexure  of  the  ever-varying  mind  of  man  in  all  iu 
fluctuating  forms;  touched  it  in  all  its  changefiil 
shades,  and  marked  in  all  its  nicer  gradations,  u 
well  as  its  more  abrupt  varieties.  He  exhibits 
the  whole  internal  structure  of  man ;  uniting  the 
correctness  of  anatomy  with  the  exactness  of  de* 
lineation,  the  graces  of  proportion,  and  often  the 
highest  beauty  of  colouring. 

But  with  these  excellences,  the  works  of  this 
most  unequal  of  all  poets  contain  so  much  that  is 
vulgar,  so  much  that  is  absurd,  and  so  much  that 
is  impure;  so  much  indecent  levity,  false  wit,  and 
gross  description,  that  he  should  only  be  read  in 
parcels,  and  with  the  nicest  selection.  His  more 
exceptionable  pieces  should  not  be  read  at  all; 
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aod  even  of  the  best,  much  may  be  omitted.  Bat 
the  qualified  perusal  here  suggested  may,  oa 
acoount  of  his  wonderful  acquaintance  with  the 
human  heart,  be  attended  with  peculiar  advan<» 
tages  to  readers  of  the  class  in  question,  one  <^ 
whose  chief  studies  should  be  that  of  mankind^ 
and  who,  from  the  circumstance  of  station  and 
sex,  have  few  direct  and  safe  means  of  acq^oiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  an  acqnaintattce  with 
the  various  characters  which  compose  it. 

To  the  three  celebrated  Greek  ti^agedians,  we 
have  already  adverted,  as  uniting,  with  the  lofuest 
powers  of  genius,  a  general  prevalence  of  virtuous 
and  often  even  of  pious  sentiments.  The  scenes 
with  which  they  abound,  of  meritorious,  of  sufler* 
ing^  €^  imprudent,  of  criminal,  of  rash,  and  of  peni^ 
tent  princes ;  of  royalty  under  every  vicissitude  of 
passion,  of  character,  and  circumstance^  will  fur- 
nish an  interesting  and  not  unprofitable  entertain-* 
ment.  And  Mr.  Potter  has  put  the .  English 
reader  in  possession  of  these  ancient  bards,  of 
Eschylus  especially,  in  a  manner  highly  honour* 
able  to  his  own  taste  and  learning. 

Most  of  the  tragedies  of  Racine  are  admirably 
written,  and  are  unexceptionable  in  almost  all 
respects.  They  possess,  though  conveyed  in  the 
poor   vehicle  of  French   versification*,   all   the 

*  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  the  hbtoiy  of  French 
dramatic  poetry,  that  the  measure  used  hy  their  best  poets 
m  their  sublimest  tragedies  is  the  anapaestic,  which,  in 
our  language,  is  not  only  the  lightest  and  most  undignified  of 
aO  the  poetic  measures,  but  is  still  more  d^raded  by  being 
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dramatic  requisites,  and  to  their  author  we  can 
safely  ascribe  one  merit,  superior  even  to  that  of 
the  critical  exactness  with  which  he  has  regulated 
the  unities  of  his  plays  by  Aristotle's  clock ;  we 
'mean   his  constant   care  not   to  ofiend  against 
modesty  or  religion.     His   Athalie  exhibits,  at 
once,  a  chef-d^csiwre  of  the  dramatic  art,  a  proof 
of  what  exquisite  poetic  beauties  the  BiUe  his- 
tories   are    susceptible;  a   salutary  warning   to 
princes  on  the  miseries  attendant  upon  treachery, 
impiety,  and  ambition;  and  a  lively  instance  of 
not  only  the  private  value,  but  the  great  political 
importance  of  eminendy  able  and  pious  ministers 
of  religion. 

If  the  Italian  language  should  form  a  part  of 
the  royal  education,  we  might  name  Metastasio  as 
quite  ino£Pensive  in  a  moral  view,  though  neces- 
sarily mixing  something  of  the  flimsy  texture  of 
the  opera  with  the  severer  graces  of  Melpomene. 
His  muse  possesses  an  equable  and  steady  pinion : 
if  she  seldom  soars  into  sublimity,  she  never  sinks 
to  meanness;  she  is  rather  elegant  and  pleasing, 
than  vigorous  or  lofty.  His  sacred  dramas  are 
particularly  excellent,  and  are  scarcely  less  inter- 
esting to  the  reader  of  taste  than  of  piety.  They 
are  also  exempt  from  a  certain  monotony,  which 


chiefly  applied  to  burlesque  subjecti.  It  u  amnang  to  an 
English  ear  to  hear  the  Brutus  of  Racine,  the  Cid  of  Cor- 
neille,  and  the  Orosmane  and  Orestes  of  Voltaire,  declairo» 
philosophise,  sigh,  and  rave  in  the  precise  measure  of 

•<  A  cobler  there  was,  and  he  liT*d  in  a  staU*' 
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makes  his  other  pieces  too  much  to  resemble  each 
other. 

It  is  with  no  small  regret  that,  persuaded  as  we 
are  that  England  is  the  rich  native  soil  of  dramatic 
genius,  we  are  driven  to  the  painful  necessity  of 
recommending  exotics  in  preference  to  the  in- 
digenous productions  of  our  own  fruitful  clime* 
The  truth  is,  that  though  we  possess  in  our 
language  admirable  single  pieces,  yet  our  tragic 
poets  have  afforded  scarce  any  instances,  except 
Milton,  in  his  exquisite  Comus,  and  Sampson 
Agonistes;  and  Mason,  in  his  chaste  and  classic 
dramas ;  in  which  we  can  conscientiously  recom- 
mend their  entire  urvtoeeded  volumes,  as  never 
deviating  from  that  correctness  and  purity  which 
should  be  the  inseparable  attendant  on  the  tragic 
muse.*  . 

We  shall,  indeed,  find  not  only  that  virtuous 
scenes,  and  even  pious  sentiments,  are  scattered 
throughout  most  of  our  popular  tragedies,  but  that 
the  general  moral  also  is  frequently  striking  and 
impressive.  Its  end^  however,  is  often  defeated 
by  the  means  employed  to  accomplish  it.  In  how 
many,  for  instance,  of  the  favourite  tragedies  of 
Rowe  and  Otway,  which  are  most  frequently 
acted^  do  we  find  passages  and  even  whole  scenes 
of  a  directly  contrai*y  tendency;  passages  cal- 
culated to  awaken  those  very  passions  which  it 
was  the  professed  object  of  the  author  to  coun-*- 
teract? 

•  Thomson's  tragedies  furnish  the  best  exception  to  this 
remark  of  any  with  which  the  author  is  acquainted. 
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First  raising  a  combustion  of  desire, 

With  some  cold  moral  they  would  quench  the  fire. 

When  we  contrast  the  purity,  and,  I  had  almost 
said,  the  piety  of  the  works  of  the  tragic  poets  of 
pagan  Greece,  and  even  the  more  select  ones  of 
popish  France,  with  some  of  the  pieces  of  the 
-most  shining  bards  of  Protestant  Britain,  do  they 
not  all  appear,  to  have  been  in  an  inverse  ratio 
with  the  advantages  which  their  authors  enjoyed? 
It  may  be  objected,  that,  in  speaking  of  poetic 
composition,  we  have  dwelt  so  long,  and  almost  so 
exclusively,  on  the  drama.  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  far  more  pleasant  to  range  at  large 
through  the  whole  flowery  fields  of  the  muses, 
where  we  could  have  gathered  much  that  is  sweet, 
«nd  much  that  is  salutar}%  But  we  must  not 
indulge  in  excursions  which  are  merely  pleasur- 
able. We  have  on  all  occasions  made  it  a  point 
not  to  recommend  books  because  they  are  plea* 
sant,  or  even  good,  but  because  they  are  appro- 
priate.    And  as  it  is  notorious 

— -—  that  gorgeous  Tragedy 
"With  tceptred  pall  comes  sweeping  by. 
Presenting  Thebes'  or  Pelops*  line ;  — 

that  she  prefers  the  splendid  scenes  of  royal  courts 
to  the  retired  walks  of  private  life;  that  she  de- 
lights to  exemplify  virtue,  to  designate  vice,  or 
dignify  calamity,  by  choosing  her  personages 
among  kings  and  princes,  we  therefore  thought  it 
might  not  be  altogether  unuseful,  in  touching  on 
this  topic,  to  distinguish  between  such  authors  as 
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sale,  jMdsMdhjsaiedmygWto;  bj 
ag  dune  of  die  ooe  class  widi  desored 

and  b^  geaenUy  pawing  cifcr  die 
crf'die  odiers  ID  sDcDoe;. 
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In  the  *^  prophet  of  unborn  science,"  who  brought 
into  use  a  logic  almost  entirely  new,  and  who 
rejected  the  study  of  words  for  that  of  things,  the 
royal  pupil  may  see  the  way,  rarely  used  before 
his  time,  of  arguing  by  induction;  a  logic 
grounded  upon  observation,  fact,  and  experiment- 
To  estimate  the  true  value  of  Lord  Bacon,  we 
should  recollect  what  was  the  state  of  learning 
when  he  appeared;  we  should  remember  with 
what  a  mighty  hand  he  overthrew  the  despotism 
of  that  absurd  system  which  had  kept  true  know- 
ledge in  shackles,  arrested  the  progress  of  sound 
philosophy,  and  blighted  the  growth  of  the  human 
intellect 

His  first  aim  was  to  clear  the  ground,  by  root- 
ing out  the  preconceived  errors,  and  obstinate 
prejudices,  which  long  prescription  had  estab- 
lished; and  then  to  substitute  what  was  usefiil, 
in  place  of  that  idle  and  fruitless  speculation 
which  had  so  long  prevailed.  He  was  almost  the 
first  rational  investigator  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
who  made  genuine  truth  and  sound  knowledge, 
and  not  a  barren  curiosity,  and  an  unprofitable 
ingenuity,  the  object  of  his  pursuit  His  instances 
are  all  said  to  be  collected  with  as  much  judg-* 
ment  as  they  are  recorded  with  simplicity.     He 
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teaches  the  important  art  of  viewing  a  question  on 
all  sides,  and  of  eliciting  truth  from  the  result; 
and  he  always  makes  reasoning  and  experiment 
go  hand  in  hand,  mutually  illustrating  each  other. 

One  principal  use  of  being  somewhat  acquainted 
with  this  great  author  is,  to  learn  that  admirable 
method  and  order  which  he  uniformly  observes. 
So  excellent  is  the  disposition  he  makes,  that  the 
reader  is  not  lost,  even  in  that  mighty  mass  of 
matter  in  which  he  arranges  the  arts  of  history, 
poetry,  and  philosophy,  under  their  three  great 
corresponding  faculties,  of  memory,  imagination, 
and  understanding.  This  perspicuous  clearness 
of  distribution ;  this  breaking  up  his  subject  into 
parts,  without  losing  sight  of  that  whole  to  which 
each  portion  preserves  its  exact  subordination, 
enables  the  reader  to  follow  him,  without  per- 
plexi^,  in  the  wide  stretch  and  compass  of  his 
intellectual  researches. 

With  the  same  admirable  method  he  has  also 
made  a  distribution  of  the  several  branches  of 
history.  He  separates  it  into  three  divisions,  — 
duvmicles  or  annals,  lives,  and  relations ;  assigning, 
in  his  luminous  way,  to  each  its  respective  proper- 
ties,  lives  of  individuals,  he  is  of  opinion,  exhibit 
more  &ithful  and  lively  narratives  of  things ;  and 
he  pronounces  them  capable  of  being  more  safely 
and  advantageously  transferred  into  example  than 
general  history.  He  assigns,  also,  a  great  degree 
of  usefulness  to  special  relations  oLactions,  such 
as  Cadline's  conspiracy,  and  the  expedition  of 
Cyras;  conceiving  them  to  be  more  pleasant  by 
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presenting  a  subject  more  manageable)  because 
more  limited.  And  as  a  more  exact  knowledge 
and  full  information  may  be  obtained  of  these  in* 
dividual  relations,  the  author,  he  observes,  is  nol 
driven,  like  the  writer  of  general  history,  to  fill  up 
chasms  and  blank  spaces  out  of  his  own  imagin- 
ation.* 

*  There  is  one  instance  in  which  even  this  great  author 
has  poorly  executed  his  own  ideas.    After  so  ably  laying 
down  the  outline  of  history,  he  has  shown  litUe  skiU»  in  aa 
individual  instance*  in  filling  it  up.  Few  writers  have  more  ro* 
markably  failed,  than  Lord  Bacon  in  his  history  of  Heniy  Vlf. 
tt  is  defective  in  almost  all  the  ingredients  of  historic  coinpo> 
sition;  neither  possessing  majesty  nor  dignity  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  ease  and  perspicuity  on  the  other.    There  is  a 
constant  aim  at  wit  and  pleasantry,  with  a  constant  foilure  ia 
both.    The  choice  of  matter  is  injudicious:  great  drcum* 
stances  are  oflcn  slightly  touched,  while  he  enlarges  upon 
trifles.     The  history  is  feeble  narrative ;  the  style  b  ailccted 
declamation ;  loaded,  as  if  in  defiance  of  Quintilian's  precept* 
with  those  double  epithets,  which,  as  that  noblest  of  critieB 
observes,  when  each  does  not  furnish  a  fresh  idea,  b  as  if  eveiy 
common  soldier  in  an  army  should  carry  a  footman,  increas- 
ing the  incumbrance  without  adding  to  the  strength.    The 
history  of  Henry  VII.  wants  perspicuity,  simplicity,  and  al- 
most every  grace  required  of  die  historic  muse.    And  what  b 
more  strange,  we  neither  discover  in  this  work  the  deep  pol^ 
tidan,  the  man  of  businsM,  the  man  of  geniusi  or  the  man  of 
the  world.    It  abounds  with  those  colloquial  familiarities,  we 
had  almost  said  vulgarisms,  with  which  the  works  of  that 
reign  are  generally  infected,  but  which  we  do  not  expect  ta 
this  great  author.    Budgell  has  published  in  the  Ouardiaa  a 
collection  of  numberiess  passages  from  this  hbtory,  •ff^ypHT 
fying  ^almost  every  kind  of  literary  defect ;  not  with  an  m» 
vidious  design  tcAijure  so  great  a  name,  but  lest  the  authority 
of  that  name  should  sanction  bad  writing.    The  present 
criticbm  b  offered,  lest  it  should  sanction  bad  taste; 
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FcditiGs  he  arranges  with  the  same  methodical 
anler,  dividing  them  into  three  several  parts,  — 
the  pneservation  of  a  state,  its  prosperity,  and  its 
enhigeniait.  Of  the  two  former  branches,  he  al- 
lows that  preceding  authors  had  already  treated, 
but  jntimates  that  he  himself  was  the  first  who 
lad  dismfBsed  the  latter.  As  political  economy 
wiD  hereafter  form  an  important  branch  of  study 
for  the  royal  pupil,  we  are  happily  not  wanting  in 
i«ry  able  modon  authors,  who,  living  in  our  time, 
aie  VHuly  to  be  more  extensively  usefol,  fiiom  their 
Twriinatp  acquaintance  with  existing  dicumstances, 
mad  with  the  revcdutions  which  have  led  to  theoL. 

Nodiii^  seems  to  have  been  too  gieat,  or  too 
snaOy  for  the  universal  mind  of  Bacon;  "n^l*"^ 
ioo  h^^  for  his  Strang  and  soarii^wii^;  nothing 
loo  T9St  for  his  extensive  gra^ ;  nothing  too  deep 
for  his  profound  spirit  of  invesdgatioD ;  nothing 
top  Uiinnfcp!  for  his  microscopic  discermncnt,  Who- 
c««r  &ves  into  the  depths  of  learning,  or  *■**«"■-*** 
ihe  hrtncacies  of  politics,  or  explores  the  arcana 
cfaalHre,  or  looks  into  the  mysteiiesof  ait,  or  the 
Scastanaaf  rdigioo,  or  the  scheme  of  manJ%  or 
(the  In^  of  jmkpnidence,  or  die  deoomms  of 
€»mtS9  or  die  duties  of  public  condort,  or  the 
laiaatB  rfdi— ckic  life;  whoever  wanders  among 
«dKd]0mfi  €{  Bfltapiiyacs,  or  gadienihe  Boma% 
of  shetonc,  or  ptmtia  the  finits  of  phiiotnpliy^  will 
dn  Bofaieaadior  htt  been  hb 


fotAk  'wHotiL  BacoD  has  not  prevaoudty  cspharDd. 
Jiar&&  &e  lund  which  so  abfylicali  chi  Ihe 
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formation  of  states  disdain  to  arrange  the  plants 
of  the  field,  or  the  flowers  of  the  parterre ;  nor  was 
the  statesman,  who  discoursed  so  largely  and  so 
eloquently  on  the  methods  of  improving  kingdoms, 
or  the  philosopher,  who  descanted  on  the  means 
of  augmenting  science,  above  teaching  the  pleasing 
a,rt  to  select  the  sheltered  spot  for  the  tender  exo- 
tic, to  give  minute  instructions  for  polishing  **  the 
dry  smooth-shaven  green,"  for  raising  a  strawberry, 
or  cultivating  a  rose. 

.  His  Moral  Essays  are  fraught  with  familiar  wis* 
dom,  and  practical  virtue.  With  this  intellectuai 
and  moral  treasure  the  royal  pupil  cannot  be  too 
intimately  conversant*  His  other  writings  are  too 
voluminous,  as  well  as  too  various  and  too  scientific, 
to  be  read  at  large ;  and  it  is  become  the  less  ne- 
cessary, the  works  of  Bacon  having  been  the  grand 
seed-plot  out  of  which  all  the  modem  gardens  of 
philosophy,  science,  and  letters,  have  been  either 
sown  or  planted. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  we  add,  that  after  admir- 
ing in  the  works  of  this  wonderful  man  to  what  a 
pitch  the  human  mind  can  soar,  we  may  see,  from 
a  few  unhappy  instances  in  his  conduct,  to  what 
debasement  it  can  stoop.  While  his  writings  store 
the  mind  with  wisdom  and  the  heart  with  virtue, 
we  may,  from  his  practice,  take  a  melancholy  les- 
son on  the  imperfection  of  human  excellence^  by 
the  mortifying  consideration  of  his  ingratitude  as  a 
firiend,  hb  adulation  as  a  courtier,  and  his  venality 
as  a  chancellor. 

Of  the  profound  and  various  works  of  Lockei 
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the  most  aocarate  thinker,  and  the  justest  reasoner, 
iriiich  this  or  perhaps  any  other  ooontiy  has  pro- 
daoed,  ^e  wonld  particularly  recommend  the  short 
bot  Tery  valuable  treatise  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
Understanding.  It  contains  a  fiuniliar  and  popu- 
hr  illustration  of  some  important  discoveries  in  his 
m<»t  distinguished  work,  the  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  particularly  that  great  and  univer- 
sal law  of  nature,  **  the  support  of  so  many  mental 
powers  (that  of  memory  under  all  its  modifications), 
and  which  produces  equally  remarkable  effects  in 
the  intellectual,  as  that  of  gravitation  does  in  the 
material  world,  the  association  ofideasJ* — A  work 
of  which  evoi  the  sceptical  rhapsodist,  lA>rd  Shaftes- 
^mry,  who  himself  possessed  much  rhetoric  and 
little  logics  pronounced  that  *'  it  may  qualify  men 
as  well  for.  business,  and  the  world  as  for  the 
isriences  and  the  university/' 

There  are  few  books  with  which  a  royal  person 
ought  to  be  more  thoroughly  acquainted,  than  with 
the  fiuBOUS  work  of  Grotius  on  the  Rights  of  War 
amd  Peace.  In  this  work  the.  great  principles  of 
jnsdoe  are  applied  to  the  highest  political  purposes ; 
and  the  soundest  reason  is  employed  in  the  cause 
of  the  purest  humanity.  This  valuable  treatbe 
owed  its  birth  to  the  circumstance  of  the  author,  a 
ift«fi>giiiaTi  and  ambassador,  having,  as  he  himself 
observes,  personally  witnessed,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Ohristian  world,  ^  sudi  an  unbridled  licentiousness 
widi  r^ard  to  war,  as  the  most  barbarous  nations 
might  blush  at."  —  ^  They  fly  to  arms,"  says  he^ 
**  on  frivolous  pretences ;  and  when  cmce  they  have 

VOI^  VI.  A  A 
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them  in  their  hands,  they  trample  on  all  laws,  ha- 
man  and  divine,  as  if  from  the  time  of  their  assump- 
tion of  arms  they  were  authorised  so  to  do.** 

In  the  course  of  the  work  he  enquires,  with  a 
very  vigorous  penetration,  into  the  origin  of  the 
rights  of  war,  its  different  kinds,  and  the  extent  of 
the  power  of  the  sovereign.  He  clearly  explains 
the  nature  and  extent  of  those  rights,  the  violatioii 
of  which  authorises  the  taking  up  arms.  And^ 
finally,  after  having  ably  descanted  on  all  that  re- 
lates to  war  in  its  beginning,  and  its  progress,  he 
as  ably  enlarges  on  the  nature  of  those  negocuH 
tions  and  treaties  of  peace  which  terminate  it.* 

With  an  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  genius,  he 
was  not  afraid  of  dedicating  a  book,  oontainiiig 
such  bold  and  honest  doctrines  to  a  king  of  France. 
This  admirable  treatise  was  found  in  the  tent  of 
the  great  Gustavus  after  his  death.  It  had  been 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  his  study.  The 
Swedish  monarch  knew  how  to  choose  his  books 
and  his  ministers.  He  studied  Grotius,  and  be 
employed  Oxenstiern. 

*  The  censure  frequently  expressed  in  these  voloaes^ 
against  princes  who  inconsiderately  engage  in  war,  can  ncfcr 
apply  to  that  in  which  we  are  involved.  A  war,  which,  oa 
l^e  part  of  the  enemy,  has  levelled  the  just  fences  which 
separated  nations,  and  destroyed  the  good  fiuth  which  naited 
them.  A  war,  which,  on  our  part,  was  entered  upon,aoC  far 
conquest  but  existence;  not  from  ambition  but  necessity ;  not 
for  revenge  but  justice ;  not  to  plunder  other  nations  bat  to 
preserve  our  own.  And  not,  exclusively,  even  to  save  our. 
selves,  but  for  the  restonttion  of  desolated  nations^  and  Ckc 
final  safety  and  repose  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 
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If  tbe  nrpl  person  woald  pefBse  aworkt  wkkb^ 
to  ibe  rhetoric  of  ancknl  Greece^  and  the  patriol 
spirit  of  anoeot  Rome^  unites  the  warmth  ci  coin 
tenporary  int^est  and  the  deamess  of  domertic 
fading;  in  which,  to  the  Tigonr  of  a  rapid  and  in- 
dignant eloqnc&ce^  is  siyeradded  the  widest  ex* 
tent  of  general  knowledge,  and  the  deepest  pdir 
tieal  sagacitjr ;  —  a  work  - 

Where  old  experience  doth  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain :  — 

a  work  which  first  unlocked  the  hidden  sprii^ 
of  revcdntionary  principles ;  dired  into  the  com- 
plicated and  almost  nn&thomable  depths  of  ppli- 
ticaly  literary,  and  moral  mischief;  penetrated  the 
dens  and  labyrinths,  where  anarchy,  who  long 
had  been  mysterioosly  brooding  at  length  hatched 
her  balelbi  progeny;  laid  bare  to  view  the  dark 
recesses,  where  sacrilege,  murder,  treason,  r^dde, 
mid  atheism,  were  engendered.  If  she  would 
hear  the  warning  voice  which  first  soonded  the 
afavm  in  the  ears  of  Britain,  and  which,  by  rousii^ 
So  a  sense  of  danger,  kindled  the  spirit  to  rqpel  it, 
which  in  En^^hmen  is  always  but  one  and  the 
aame  act,  she  riiould  peruse  36-.  Barkers  B^ediotu 
cm  the  Fremeh  ReoobOUm. 

It  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  this  great,  but 
often  misguided  man,  to  li^bt  at  last  upon  a  sub- 
ject, not  only  singularly  colonial  to  the  torn  of 
his  genius,  but  of  his  temper  also.  The  aocom- 
{dished  sdiolar,  the  wit  crf^virid  imagination,  the 
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powerfiil  orator  rich  in  imagery,  and  abonndiog 
in  classic  allosion,  had  been  previously  displayed 
to  equal  advantage  in  his  other  works,  but  with 
considerable  abatements,  from  prejudices  which 
sometimes  blinded  his  judgment,  from  a  vehemeooe 
which  often  clouded  his  brightness.  He  had 
never  wanted  genius ;  — it  would  be  hard  to  say 
he  had  ever  wanted  integrity ;  —  but  he  had  often 
wanted  that  consistency  which  is  so  necessary  to 
make  the  parts  of  a  great  character  cohere  to  each 
other.  A  patriot,  yet  not  unfrequently  g*>**f"'"g  to 
act  against  the  interests  of  his  country ;  —  a 
tor,  never  heard  without  admiration,  but 
times  without  effect ;  —  a  statesman,  often  embar* 
rassing  his  adversaries,  without  always  serving  his 
firiends,  or  advancing  his  cause.  But  in  this  odd- 
centration  of  his  powers,  this  union  of  his  ^MTitrift 
and  feelings,  the  Refiectiont  on  the  French  Bevobn 
tiofh  his  impetuosity  found  objects  which  rendered 
its  exercise  not  only  pardonable  but  laudable. 
That  violence,  which  had  sometimes  *>^ti^Mffttd 
itself,  unworthily  in  party,  or  unkindly  on  indivi* 
duals,  now  found  full  scope  for  its  exercise^  in  the 
unrestrained  atrocities  of  a  nation,  hostile  not  onlj 
to  Britain  but  to  human  nature  itselC  A  nation 
not  offending  from  the  ordinary  impulse  of  the 
passions,  which  might  have  been  repelled  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  resistance,  but,  **  commiuii^ 
the  oldest  crimes  the  newest  kind  of  way,**  and 
uniting  the  bloody  inventions  of  the  most  selfish 
ambition,  and  the  headlong  appetites  of  the 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

THE   HOLY    SCRIPTURES. THE   OLD    TESTAMENT. 

I^  speaking  of  the  nature  and  evidences  of  re- 
vealed religion,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  antici- 
pating the  subject  of  this  ch^ter,  as  it  is  from  the 
Holy  Scriptur&s  alone  that  the  nature  of  oor 
divine  religion  can  be  adequately  ascertained  ;  and 
as  it  is  only  in  that  sacred  volume  that  we  can  dis- 
cover those  striking  congruities  between  Christi- 
anity, and  all  the  moral  exigencies  of  man,  which 
form  so  irresistible  an  evidence  of  its  coming  from 
that  God,  *^  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and 
in  us  all." 

There  are,  however,  some  additional  points  of 
view  in  which  the  Holy  Scripture  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  doubtless  most  deeply  interesting, 
as  it  contains  in  it  that  Revelation  from  heaven 
which  was  ^^  to  give  light  to  them  that  sat  in  dark- 
ness and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  to  guide  oar 
feet  into  the  way  of  peace."  But  while  we  joyfully 
follow  this  collected  radiance,  we  may  humbly 
endeavour  to  examine  the  apparatus  itself  by  whicfa 
those  beams  of  heaven  are  thrown  on  our  path. 
Let  us,  then,  consider  the  divine  volume  somewhat 
more  in  detail,  endeavouring,  at  the  same  time, 
not  to  overlook  those  features  which  it  presents  to 
the  critic  or  philologist.      \Vc  do  not  mean  to 
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him  who,  while  he  reads,  affects  to  forget,  that  he 
has  in  his  hands  the  hook  of  God^  and  therefore 
indulges  his  perverse  or  profligate  fancy,  as  if  he 
were  perusing  the  poems  of  Homer  or  of  Hafez. 
But  we  mean  the  Christian  critic,  and  the  Christian 
philologbt ;  characters,  it  is  true,  not  very  com- 
mon, yet  through  the  mercy  of  God  so  exemplified 
in  a  few  noble  instances  even  in  our  own  days,  as 
to  convince  us,  that  in  the  formation  of  these 
volumes  of  eternal  life,  no  faculty,  no  tast^,  no 
impressible  point  in  the  mind  of  man,  has  been 
left  unprovided  for.  They  show  us,  too,  what  an 
extensive  field  the  Sacred  Scriptures  furnish  for 
those  classical  labours,  of  which  they  possibly  were 
deemed  scarcely  susceptible  before  the  admirable 
Ix>wth  gave  his  invaluable  Prelections. 

The  first  circumstance  which  presents  itself^  is 
the  variety  of  composition  which  is  crowded  into 
these  narrow  limits.  Historical  records  extending 
throngh  diousands  of  years; — poetry  of  almost 
every  species ;  —  biographic  memoirs  of  that  very 
kind  which  the  modern  world  agrees  to  deem  most 
interesting ;  —  epistolary  correspondence  which, 
even  for  excellence  of  manner,  might  challenge  a 
comparison  with  any  composition  of  that  nature  in 
the  world; — and,  lastly,  that  singular  kind  of 
writing  peculiar  to  this  sacred  book,  in  which  the 
veil  that  hides  futurity  firom  man  is  penetrated,  re- 
mote occurrences  so  anticipated,  as  to  imply  a 
demonstration  that  God  alone  could  have  com- 
munkated  such  knowledge  to  man. 

A  A    4 
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In  the  historie  parts  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  a  certain  pecaliar  consciousness  of  accurate 
knowledge,  eyincing  itself  by  two  grand  character- 
istics, precision  and  simplicitj.  Tbey  are  not  the 
annals  of  a  nation  which  are  before  us,  so  mudi 
as  the  records  of  a  family.  Truth  is  obviously 
held  in  supreme  value,  since  even  where  it  is  dis- 
creditable^ there  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  to 
disguise  it.  The  affections  are  cordially  at  work  ; 
but  they  are  more  filial  than  patriotic,  and  more 
devout  than  filial.  To  these  writers  the  God  of 
their  fathers  is  of  more  importance  than  their  &- 
thers  themselves.  They  therefore  preserve,  with 
the  greatest  care,  those  transactions  of  their  an* 
cestors,  which  were  connected  with  the  roost  signal 
interferences  of  heaven ;  and  no  circumstance  is 
omitted,  by  which  additional  motives  might  be 
afforded  for  that  habitual  reverence,  supreme  love^ 
and  unshaken  confidence  towards  the  Eternal  Fa- 
ther, which  constituted  the  pure  and  sublime 
religion  of  this  singly  enlightened  people.  What 
Moses  magnificently  expresses  in  the  exordium 
of  that  noble  Ode,  the  90th  psalm,  contains  the 
central  principle  which  all  their  history  was  in- 
tended to  impress :  —  *^  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our 
dwelling-place  from  one  generation  to  another; 
before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
thou  hadst  made  the  earth  and  the  world ;  even 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  Thou  art  God.** 

Other  nations  have  doubtless  made  their  history 
subservient  to  their  mythology ;  or  rather,  being 
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Ignorant  of  the  fiicts,  they  have  at  once  gratified 
their  national  vanity,  and  indolged  dieir  moral 
depravity,  in  imagining  offensive  and  monstrous 
chimeras.     But  do  these  humiliating  infiunations 
of  human  kind,  universal  as  they  have  been,  bear 
any  shadow  of  analogy  to  the  divinely  philosophic 
grandeur  of  Hebrew  piety  ?    All  other  mythologtc 
histories  degrade  our  nature.     This  alone  restores 
its  primeval  dignity.    The  pious  Jews  were  doubt- 
less the  greatest  zealots  on  earth.   But  for  whom  ? 
^  For  no  griesly  terror,**  nor  **  execrable  shape^** 
like  all  other  Orientalists,  andeot  and  modern;^* 
no  brute,  like  the  Egyptians,  nor  deified  monster, 
worse  than  brute,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
But  it  was  for  Him,  whom  philosophers  in  all 
ages  have  in  vain  laboured  to  discover ;  of  whose 
character,   nevertheless,    they  have  occasionally 
caught  some  faint  idea  firom  those  very  Jews,  whom 
they  have  despised,  and  who,  in  the  description 
even  of  the  heathen  Tacitus,  awes  our  minds,  and 
claims  the  natural  homage  of  our  hearts.     ^  The 
Egjrptians,"  says  that  unbribed  evidence^  in  the 
midst  even  of  an  odious  representation  of  the 
Jewish  nati<Hi,  **  venerate  various  animals,  as  well 
as  likenesses  of  monsters.  The  Jews  acknowledge, 
and  that  with  the  mind  only,  a  single  Deity.  They 
account  those  to  be  profime,  who  form  images  of 
God  of  perishable  materials,  in  the  likeness  of 
men.     There  is  the  one  supreme  eternal  Godj  tm^ 
changeable^  immortaL     They  therefore  sufier  no 
statues  in  their  cities,  and  still  less  in  their  tem- 
ples.  They  have  never  shown  this  mark  of  flattery 
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to  their  kings.    They  have  never  done  this  ho- 
nour to  the  Cassars."  * 

What  then  was  zeal  far  such  worship  as  this, 
but  the  purest  reason,  and  the  highest  magna- 
nimtty  ?  And  how  wise  as  well  as  heroic  do  thqr 
appear  who  made  no  account  of  life  in  such  a 
cause  !  '^  O  King,"  say  they,  ^'  we  are  not  carefiil 
to  answer  thee  in  this  matter*  Our  God  whom 
we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  us,  and  he  will  deliver 
us  out  of  thine  hand*  But  if  not,  be  it  known 
unto  thee,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor 
worship  the  golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up.** 

Of  such  a  religion  as  this,  what  can  be  more 
interesting  than  the  sinq)le,  the  affisctiooate  his- 
tory? it  is  not  men  whom  it  celebrates;  it  is 
^<  Him  who  only  hath  imnunrtality,  who  dwelleth 
in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto.** 
And  how  does  it  represent  him?  That  single  ex« 
pression  of  the  patriarch  Almiham  will  fully  inCbrm 
us :  ^'  Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the  righteous  wick 
the  wicked  ?  That  be  far  from  thee !  Shall  not 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right."  A  sentiment 
short  and  simple  as  it  is,  which  carries  more  light 
to  the  mind,  and  more  consolation  to  the  heait, 
than  all  the  volumes  of  all  the  philosophers. 

But  what  was  the  moral  efficacy  of  this  religicMi  ? 
Let  the  youthfid  Jos^h  tell  us.  I^ei  him,  at  the 
moment  of  his  victory  over  all  that  has  most  e&o- 
tually  subdued  human  nature,  dbcover  to  us  where 
his  strength  lay: — *^  How,"  says  he,  ^^ shall  I  do 
this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  ?" 

•  Tacitus  Hist.  Lib.  v.  5. 
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Of  the  lesaer  eKodlences  of  these  historic  re> 
oordsy  little  on  the  present  occasion  can,  and,  hap* 
pily,  little  needs  be  said.     If  the  matter  is  un- 
laizcd  troth,  the  manner  is  unmixed  nature.  Were 
the  researd&es  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  those 
who  have  followed  him  in  the  same  track,  mluabie 
OD  no  other  account,  they  would  be  inestimable  in 
this  respect,  that  through  what  they  have  duco* 
vened  and  trandated,  we  are  enabled  to  compare 
other  eastern  compositions  with  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Hebrews  :  the  result  of  which  comparison, 
mpposii^  only  taste  and  judgment  to  decide  must 
ever  be  this,  that,  in  many  instances,  nothing  can 
recede  &rther  from  the  simplicity  of  truth  and 
nature  than  the  one,  nor  more  constantly  exhibit 
bodi  than  the  other.     This  assertion  may  be  ap- 
plied with  peculiar  justness  to  the  poedc  parts  of 
Ike  Old  Testament*     The  diaracter  of  the  eastern 
poetry,  in  ganeral,  would  seem  to  be  that  of  florid* 
SK9S  and  exuberance,  with  little  of  the  true  sub* 
lime,  and  a  constant  endcarour  to  outdo  rather 
tiHn    to  imitate   nature.      The   Jewish    poetiy 
«eeais  to  have  been  cast  in  the  most  perfisct  mould. 
The  expressions  are  strictly  subordinate  to  the 
«ense;  and  while  nothing  is  more  energetic,  no- 
thing  is  more  simple  and  natuiaL     If  the  lao- 
piigr  be  stronj^  it  is  the  streaglh  of  sentiment 
fliiied  with  the  strength  of  genius  which  alone 
IwndnGBs  it.     For  this  striking  dissimilaritjr  the 
iMirnrr  of  subject  will  aooonnt.     There  is  one 
Ood.  —  Tkis  is  perfisct  simplicity.     He  is  omnis- 
cient, omnipotent,  infinite,  and  eUsraaL  —  TTfis  is 
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on  the  vanity  of  all  things  earthly,  and  on  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  of  sincere  religion  in  order 
to  our  ease  and  happiness,  that  ever  came  from  the 
pen  of  man.  It  asserts  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  of  which  some  have  supposed  the  Jews 
ignorant,  in  terms  the  most  unequivocaL  ^  Then 
shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and 
ike  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it.**  And 
it  ends  with  a  corollary  to  which  every  human  heart 
ought  to  respond,  because  all  just  reflection  kadi 
to  it :  —  "  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  wbok 
matter;  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandment^ 
for  this  is  the  whole  qf  man,  —  For  God  will  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thin^ 
whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil*** 

The  Proverbs  are  an  invaluable  summary  of 
every  species  of  practical  wisdom.  The  first  nine 
diapters  being  a  discourse  on  true  wisdom,  that  i% 
sincere  religion,  as  a  principle,  and  the  remainder 
a  sort  of  magazine  of  all  its  varied  parts*  ctvil, 
social,  domestic,  and  personal,  in  thb  world; 
together  with 'clear  and  beautiful  intimationa  of 
happiness  in  a  life  to  come*  As  for  example :  ^^ 
'^  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shining  light  which 
ahineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.** 
Here,  one  of  the  most  ddightful  objects  in  natiM«^ 
the  advancing  dawn  of  the  morning,  is  adduced  m 
an  emblem  of  that  growing  comfort  and  cheer fiiW 
ness  which  inseparably  attend  a  life  of  piety.  Wha^ 
then,  by  inevitable  analc^,  is  that  perfect  day  in 
which  it  is  made  to  terminate^  but  the  eternal 
happiness  (^heaven?    Both  these  books*  withthe 
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gpeaJbet  part  of  the  FlBalms,  have  diis  suitable  pe- 
culiarity to  the  present  occasion,  that  they  issued 
from  a  lojal  pen.  They  contain  a  wisdom,  tmly, 
whidi  belongs  to  all ;  bot  they  also  have  moch  in 
them  which  peooliaily  concerns  those  who^  by  pro- 
vidential destination,  are  shephetds  of  the  people- 
Tbe  lOlst  Ptelm,  in  partkular,  BMiy  be  con- 
sidered as  a  land  of  abridged  manual  for  princes, 
especially  in  the  choice  of  iheir  company. 
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CHAP.  XXXIIL 

THE   HOLT   SCRIPTURES. -*  THB  KEW  TESTAMSVT* 

The  biographic  part  of  the  New  Testament  is 
above  all  human  estimation,  becaase  it  coDtains 
the  portraiture  of  **  him  in  whom  dwells  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily."     If  it  were,  therefore, 
our  hard  lot  to  say  what  individual  part  of  the 
Scriptures  we  should  wish  to  rescue  from  an  other- 
wise irreparable  destruction,  ought  it  not  to  be  that 
part  which  describes  to  us  the  conduct  and  pre- 
serves to  us  the  instructions  of  God  mani/est  in  ike 
Jksh  ?  Worldly  Christians  have  a£fected  sometimes 
to  prefer  the  Gospels  to  the  rest  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, on  the  intimated  ground  that  our  Saviour 
was  a  less  severe  preceptor,  and  more  of  a  mere 
moralist,  than  his  inspired  followers,  whose  writings 
make  up  the  sequel  of  the  New  Testament.     But 
never  surely  was  there  a  grosser  delusion.     If  the 
object  be  to  probe  the  heart  of  man  to  the  centre ; 
to  place  before  him  the  terrors  of  that  God,  who 
to  the  wicked  *Ms  a  consuming  fire;  **  to  convince 
him  of  that  radical  change  which  must  take  place 
in  his  whole  nature;  of  that  total  conquest  which  he 
must  gain  over  the  world  and  himself  before  be 
can  be  a  true  subject  of  the  Messiah's  spiritoal 
kingdom;  and  of  the  desperate  disappointment 
which  must  finally  await  all  who  rest  in  the  mere 
proftssioD,  or  even  the  plausible  outside  of  Chris* 
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6aiMatj ;  it  is  fiom  our  Lord's  disooones  tlist  we 
shafl  find  die  most  resistless  means  oTacoomplishiBg 
each  of  these  awfully  important  purposes. 

To  the  willing  disciple  our  Saviomr  is  indeed  the 
gentlest  ofinstmctors ;  to  the  contrite  penitent  he 
is  the  most  cheering  of  oomibrtrars;  to  weakness  he 
is  most  enooomging;  to  infinnilyy  nnspeakaUy 
indulgent;  togrief  or  distress  of  whatever  sort,  he 
is  a  pattern  of  tenderness.  But  in  all  he  says  or 
does,  he  has  one  invariable  object  in  view;  to 
vrincfa  idl  the  rest  is  but  subservient.  He  lived 
and  tanght,  he  died  and  rose  again,  far  this  one 
end,  that  he  mi^t  ^  redeem  us  firom  all  iniqui^, 
and  purify  unto  himsdf  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of 
fffod  woHts,"  His  unifixin  declarations,  therefi>r^ 
are  —  '^Te  cannot  serve  Gkid  and  Mammon. — 
Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  ycMir  heart  be 
abou*  —  ^If  thy  ri^t  eye  ofiend  thee,  pludc  it 
oni,  and  cast  it  firom  thee."  —  **  Except  a  man 
deny  him«pl^  and  take  up  his  cross  daQy  and 
fellow  me^  he  cannot  be  my  discqile.'' 

To  currupC  human  nature  these  lessons  can 
be  made  engaging.  Their  object  is  to 
and  finally  to  eradicate  that  corrup- 
To  indulge  it,  therefare^  in  ai^  instance,  is 
wlKiIfy  to  nject  them ;  since  it  is  not  with  par- 
ticular vices  that  Quist  contends,  nor  will  he  be 
satisfied  with  particular  virtues.  But  he  calls  us^ 
iD^spenaabfy,  to  a  liate  of  wdnd  which  contains, 
as  in  a  root  or  principle^  all  possible  virtue,  and 
wUch  avoids,  with  eqpially  sncere  drteslatinn, 
qiecies  of  eviL     But  to  human  nature  itself^ 
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as  distinct  from  its  depravity,  to  native  taste^  sound 
discriminating  sense,  just  and  deUcate  feeling, 
comprehensive  judgment,  profound  humiUty,  uid 
genuine  magnanimity  of  mind,  no  teacher  upon 
this  earth  ever  so  adapted  himself.  In  his  iner- 
haustible  imagery,  his  appropriate  use  of  all  the 
common  occurrences  of  life,  his  embodjring  the 
deepest  wisdom  in  the  plainest  all^ories,  and 
making  familiar  occurrences  the  vehicle  of  most 
momentous  instruction,  in  the  dignified  ease  with 
which  he  utters  the  profoundest  truths,  the  ma^ 
jestic  severity  which  he  manifests  where  hollow 
hypocrisy,  narrow  bigotry,  unfeeling  selfishness, 
or  any  clearly  deliberate  vice  called  forth  his  holy 
indignation ;  —  in  these  characters  we  recognise  the 
purest  and  yet  most  popular,  the  most  awful  and 
yet  the  most  amiable  of  all  instructors.  And  when 
we  read  the  Gospels  with  rightly  prepai*ed  hearts, 
we  see  him  with  our  mind's  eye,  as  he  actually  was 
in  this  world,  scarce  less  effectually  than  those  who 
lived  and  conversed  with  him.  We,  too,  *<  behold 
his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.'' 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  belong  in  some  degree 
to  the  biographic  class*  Where  the  matter  of  • 
work  is  of  the  deepest  moment,  the  mere  agree- 
ableness  of  its  manner  is  of  less  importance.  Bat 
where  a  striking  provision  has  been  made  for 
pleasure,  as  well  as  benefit,  it  would  be  ingratitude 
as  well  as  insensibility  not  to  notice  it.  It  is,  in- 
deed, impossible  for  a  reader  of  taste  not  to  be 
delighted  with   the  combination  of   exoellenoea 
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whicb  this  short  but  most  eTcatful  namtive  exhi- 
bits. Nothing  but  clearness  and  aocoracy  appear 
to  be  aimed  at,  yet  every  thing  which  can  give 
interest  to  sodi  a  work  is  attained.  Neither  Xe- 
nophon  nor  Cesar  ooaU  stand  a  comparison  with 
it.  St.  Luke,  in  this  piece,  has  seen  every  thing 
so  dearly,  has  understood  it  so  folly,  and  has  ex- 
pressed it  so  appositdy,  as  to  need  <inly  a  ^mple 
rendering  of  his  own  exact  words  in  order  to  hb 
having,  in  every  language,  the  air  of  an  originaL 

The  epistolary  part  of  the  New  Testament  is, 

periiaps,  that  with  which  the  generality  of  readers 

are  least  acquainted.     Some  profess  to  be  dUsoou- 

raged  by  the  intricacy  of  the  sense,  particularly  in 

the  writings  of  St.  Paul;  and  others  fiirly  aduiow- 

ledges,  that  they  conceive  this  part  of  Scripture  to 

be  of  less  moment,  as  being  chiefly  occupied  in 

<ifa6criele  controversies  peculiar  to  thetimein  whidi 

lliey  were  written,  oonsequendy  uninteresting  to 

us.     Though  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  a  parti- 

cnbor  r^y  to  those  unfounded  prejudices,  yet  we 

cannot  forbear  regretting,  what  appears  to  be  a 

lamentdUe  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  design  of 

Christianity,  whidi  distinguishes  our  times,  and 

wfaidi  has  given  rise  to  both  these  suppositions. 

They,  for  example,  who  regard  religion  but  as  a 

mofe  suHimated  system  of  morality,  and  lode  tor 

nothing  in  the  Scripture  but  rules  of  moral  conduct^ 

nnvt  necessarily  feel  themselves  at  a  stand,  when 

soBDwdhing  infinitely  deeper  seems  to  present  itself 

beferethem.  But^if  it  were  first  foUy  known,  what 

the  Christianity  of  the  apostles  actually  was,  their 
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sentiments  would  soon  become  intelligible.    They 
treat  of  Christianity  as  an  inward  principle  still 
more  than  as  a  rule  of  conduct.     They  by  no 
means  neglect  the  latter ;  but  the  former  is  thrir 
leading  object.      In    strict    obserrance    of  that 
maxim,  so  variously  given  by  their  Divine  Master : 
—  *^  Make  the  tree  good,  and  its  fruit  will  be 
good."       They  accordingly  describe  a  process, 
which,  in  order  to  real  goodness,  must  take  place 
in  the  depths  of  the  heart.     They  detect  a  root  of 
evil,  which  disqualifies  man  for  all  real  virtue^ 
and  deprives  him  of  all  real  fa^piness.    And  tbcj 
describe  an  influence  proceeding  from  God  him* 
self,  through  a  Divine  Mediator,  ready  to  be  oont- 
municated  to  all  who  seek  it,  by  which  this  evfl 
nature  is  overcome,  and  a  holy  and  heavenly 
nature  formed  in  its  room.     They  describe  this 
change  as  taking  place  by  means  of  the  truths  and 
&ct3  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  impressing  themselves 
by  the  power  of  God's  holy  Spirit  upon  the  mind 
and  heart ;  in  consequence  of  which,  new  desires, 
new  tastes,  new  powers,  and  new  pursuits  suaseed. 
Things  temporal  sink  down  into  complete  subor* 
dination  to  things  eternal;  and  supreme  love  to 
God  and  unfeigned  charity  to  man  become  the 
master-passions  of  the  soul.    These  are  the  sub- 
jects which  are  chiefly  dwelt  on  in  the  Epistles, 
and  they  will  always,  in  a  measure,  be  unintdli- 
gible  to  those  who  do  not  ^  receive  the  truth  in 
the  love  of  it.''     Even  in  many  human  parsuits» 
actual  practice  is  indiBpensable  to  a  dear  ondetw 
oftheprincqph 
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be  a  fidr  state  of  the  case,  (Hight  we  not 
to  stndy  these  portions  of  Scriptare  wiA  an  atten- 
tion soitaUe  to  their  adcnowledged  dqpth,  instemi 
of  attempting  to  force  a  meaning  npon  them,  at 
the  expense  of  common  sense^  in  order  to  make 
Aem  seem  to  correspond  with  oar  superficial  reli- 
gion ?  Shonld  we  not  rather  endeavour  to  Inring 
our  rdigion  to  a  ocmformity  with  dieir  pfaun  and 
literal  import?  Sath  attempts,  sinoer^  mad^ 
would  socm  give  deamess  to  the  understanding; 
and  a  more  than  philosophic  consistency,  as  wdl 
as  a  moffe  than  human  energjr,  would  be  found 
diere,  where  all  before  had  seemed  perplexed  and 
ohscnre.  We  do  not^  however,  deny,  that  the 
"gpktlgjg  contain  more  reference  than  the  Goqpels 
to  Jewish  customs,  and  to  a  varie^  of  local  and 
ienqpoiary  circumstances  not  well  understood  by 
OS.  Tet^  though  written  to  individual  men,  and  to 
py^tirwlM'  diurdies,  not  only  general  inferences, 
applicable  to  us,  may  be  drawn  from  particular  in- 
stmctions^  but,  by  means  (rf*  them,  the  most  import- 
ant doctrines  are  often  pointedly  exhibited. 

Where  this  truly  Qinstian  discernment  is  ex- 
ercised, it  win  be  evident  how  mudi  it  softens  and 
odaiges  die  heart  I  how  it  extends  and  illuminates 
die  mental  view !  how  it  qok^ens  and  invigorates 
fp^mg  1  how  it  fits  the  mind  for  at  once  attending 
Id  die  minutest,  and  compidienduig  the  vastest 
dfciiiy !  In  short,  how  pure^  how  wise,  how  di»- 
intorestcd,  how  heavenly,  ^we  had  almost  said, 
waanUy  omnipotent  it  makes  its  complete 
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On  this  head  we  will  add  but  one  remark  more. 
Even  through  the  medium  of  a  transladon,  we  ob- 
serve a  remarkable  difference  of  manner  in  ibe 
apostolic  writers.  There  is»  indeed,  a  very  dose 
resemblance  between  the  views  and  topics  of  Sc 
Paul  and  St  Peter,  though  with  much  difierenoe 
of  style.  But  St  James  and  St.  John  differ  from 
both  these,  and  from  each  other,  as  much  as  any 
writers  could,  who  agree  cordially  in  one  genenl 
end.  The  Christian  philosopher  will  be  able  to 
account  for  this  difference  by  its  obvious  oorre* 
spondence  with  what  he  sees  daily  in  natural  tem- 
pers. In  St  John  he  will  discover  the  cast  and 
turn  of  a  sublimely  contemplative  mind,  penetratp 
ing  the  inmost  springs  of  moral  action,  and  viewing 
the  heart  as  alone  secured  and  perfected  by  an 
habitual  filial  reverence  to,  and,  as  he  expresses  it, 
^*  communion  with  the  Father  of  Spirits.**  In  St 
James  he  will  see  the  marks  of  a  plain  and  more 
practical  mind,  vigilantly  guarding  against  the 
deceits  and  dangers  of  the  world,  and  somewhat 
jealous  lesjt  speculation  should,  in  any  instance,  be 
made  a  pretext  for  negligence  in  practice.  And, 
lastly,  he  will,  perhaps,  realise  in  St  Paul  that 
most  powerful  character  of  mind  which,  bei^g 
under  the  influence  of  no  particular  temper,  but 
possessing  each  in  its  fiill  strength  and  all  in  doe 
temperament,  gives  no  colouring  to  any  object  b«t 
what  it  actually  possesses,  pursues  each  valuable 
end  in  strict  proportion  to  its  worth,  and  varies  its 
self-directed  course,  in  compliance  with  no  attra^ 
tion  but  that  of  truth,  of  fitness,  and  of  utility.  Id 
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such  a  variety,  tben,  he  will  find  a  new  evidence 
to  the  troth  of  Christianity,  which  is  thos  alike 
attested  by  witnesses  the  most  diversified;  and  he 
will,  with  humble  gratitdde^  adore  that  ooode- 
gcrnding  wisdom  and  goodness  which  has  thus, 
within  the  sacred  volume  itself  recognised,  and 
even  provided  for,  those  distinctions  of  the  human 
mind,  Am-  which  weak  mortals  are  so  unwilling  to 
make  allowance  in  each  other. 

The  prophetic  part  is  mentioned  last,  because  it 
peculiarly  extends  itself  throu^  the  whole  of  the 
divine  volume.     It  commences  with  the  first  en- 
oooniging  promise  which  was  given  to  man  after 
the  primeval  transgression,  and  it  cxscupies  the  last 
pcKtion  of  the  New  Testament.    It  might  naturally 
have  been  expected,  that,  in  a  revelation  fitmi  the 
Sovereign  of  all  events,  the  future  designs  of  Pro- 
vidence should  be  so  fiu-  intimated,  as  clearly  to 
evince  a  more  than  human,  fiiresight,  and,  by  oon* 
sequence,  a  divine  origin.     It  m^ht  also  have  been 
thought  probable,  that  those  prophecies  should 
embraoe  so  extended  a  series  of  fiitnre  occurrences 
as  to  provide  for  successive  confiimatioKis  of  the 
levdation,  by  successive  fidfilments  of  the  predio- 
Ikms.  And,  lastly,  it  mi^t  be  thought  reaaoD*^^ 
that,  while  such  intimations  shcxild  be  stiffici^>>^ 
dear  to  be  exphuned  by  the  actual  e^^ot,  ^^ 
Aoaid  not  be  so  explicit  as  to  gratify  cut^j^tf  ^ 
sperting  fiiture  contingencies ;  sndi  an  aitticQ'^'''''' 
<if  events  bang  clearly  untrn'^^He  to  that  Ido^  ^ 
■Botal  government  under  whidi  the  Anthor  of  <'»f 
aatnre  has  placed  us. 

B  B  4 
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comment :  — -The  prophecy  of  the  fall  of  Tyre  in 
Ezekiel  *,  in  which  there  is  the  most  remarkable 
detail  of  the  matter  of  ancient  commerce  that  is 
perhaps  to  be  any  where  found.  But  of  all  such 
prophecies,  that  of  our  Saviour,  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  given  in  repeated 
parables  and  express  denunciations,  is  most  deeply 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  Christian  reader. 

A  question  has  been  started  among  scholars 
respecting  the  double  sense  of  prophecy;  bat  it 
seems  astonishing  to  any  plain  reader  of  the  BiUe 
how  it  could  ever  become  a  matter  of  doobc 
What  can  be  more  likely,  for  instance,  than  that 
some  present  event  in  which  David  was  interested* 
perhaps  his  inauguration,  suggested  to  him  the 
subject  of  the  second  psalm  ?  Yet,  what  can  be 
more  evident  than  that  he  describes  a  dominioo 
infinitely  beyond  what  can  be  attributed  to  any 
earthly  potentate  ?  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the 
Jewish  dispensation  being,  in  its  most  leading 
parts,  a  prefiguration  of  the  Christian  dispensatiooy 
and  the  most  celebrated  persons,  as  well  as  eveota, 
being  typical  of  what  was  to  come,  the  prophetic 
spirit  could  not  easily  contemplate  the  type  with* 
out  being  carried  forward  to  its  completion*  Andf 
therefore,  in  almost  every  case  of  the  kind  the 
more  remote  object  draws  the  attention  of  the 
prophet,  as  if  insensibly,  from  the  nearer,-^ the 
greatness  of  the  one  naturally  eclipsing  the  com- 
parative littleness  of  the  other.     This  occurs  in 

*  Esekiel,  xxvi  and  xxvii. 
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sDch  a  nnmber  of  instances  as  to  form  one  of  the 
most  prominent  characters  of  prophecy. 

We  shall  conclude  the  subject  with  observing 
on  that  over-ruling  Providence  which  took  care 
that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  should 
be  translated  into  the  Greek  language,  before  the 
original  dialect  became  obscure,  by  which  means* 
not  only  a  most  important  preparaticm  was  made 
for  the  foller  manifestation  which  was  to  follow ; 
but  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  in  all  important 
instances,  was  so  unequivocally  fixed,  as  to  fiumish 
both  a  guide  fcnr  the  learned  Christian  in  after- 
times  and  a  means  of  confironting  Jewish  mis- 
representations with  the  indisputaUe  acknowledg- 
ments of  earlier  Jews  better  used  to  the  language, 
and  uninfluenced  by  any  pr^udice.  And,  may 
we  add,  that  the  choice  of  the  Cvreek  for  the 
original  language  of  the  New  Testament  is  not 
less  worthy  of  attention?  By  that  wise  and 
giacions  arrangement,  every  lineament  and  eveiy 
pCMnt  of  our  divine  religion  has  acquired  an 
imperishable  character;  since  the  learned  have 
agreed  that  no  language  is  so  capable  of  express- 
ing eveiy  minute  distinction  and  shade  of  thought 
and  feeling,  or  is  so  inc^iable  of  ever  becoming 
equivocal;  the  works  which  have  been  composed 
in  it  ensuring  its  bdng  studied  to  the  end  of  the 
wosid. 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

ON  THE  ABC7SB  OF   TERMS.  — ENTHUSIASM. nVTMM^ 

STITION.  —  ZEAL     FOR     RELIGIOUS     OPINIONS     VO 
PROOF  OF   RELIGION. 

To  guard  the  mind  from  prejudice  is  no  unimport^ 
ant  part  of  a  royal  education.  Names  govern  the 
world.  They  carry  away  opinion,  decide  on 
character,  and  determine  practice.  Names,  there- 
fore, are  of  more  importance  than  we  are  aware. 
We  are  apt  to  bring  the  quality  down  to  the 
standard  which  the  name  establishes,  and  our 
practice  rarely  rises  higher  than  the  current  term 
which  we  use  when  we  speak  of  it. 

The  abuse  of  terms  has  at  all  times  been  an 
evil.  To  enumerate  only  a  few  instancfis.  We 
do  not  presume  to  decide  on  the  measure  whidi 
gave  birth  to  the  clamour,  when  we  assert,  that  in 
the  progress  of  that  clamour  greater  violence  has 
seldom  been  ofiered  to  language  than  in  the 
forced  union  of  the  two  terms,  Ldberhf  and  iVt>- 
perty  ^  i  9l  conjunction  of  wnrds  by  men  who  were» 
at  the  same  time,  labouring  to  disjoin  the  things 
If  liberty,  in  their  sense,  had  been  established^ 
property  would  have  had  an  end,  or  rather 
would  have  been  transferred  to  those  who^  in 
securing  what  they  termed  their  liberty,  would 
have  made  over  to  themselves  that  property,  in 

•  By  Wilke^  sod  hb  fiMStion. 
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die  pretended  defisnoe  of  wbich  the  oaterj  was 
made.  At  a  more  recent  period,  the  term  equality 
has  been  sabstitiited  for  that  of  propertjr.  The 
word  was  altered,  but  the  princqile  retained. 
And,  as  the  preceding  damoor  for  liberty  was 
onij  a  plaosible  cover  for  making  property  change 
hands,  so  it  has  of  late  been  tacked  to  eqoali^, 
with  a  view  to  make  power  change  hands.  Thos 
terms  the  most  popular  and  imposing  have  been 
umfomdy  used  as  the  watch-words  of  tumult, 
pfamder,  f^  sedition. 

'  But  the  abuse  of  terms,  and  especially  their  un- 
necessary adoption,  is  not  always  limited  to  the 
voign' and  die  misdiieTons.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  diose  persons  of  a  better  cast^  who  are  stren- 
ooos  in  counteracting  the  evils  themselves,  would 
never  natnndise  any  terms  which  convey  revolu- 
tionary ideas.  In  England,  at  leasts  let  us  have  no 
mar  honours,  no  Ofgaiuf0tfMifi  of  plans* 

Tliereare,  perhaps,  few  words  which  the  reign- 
ing practioe  has  more  warped  from  its  legitimate 
■M  Buiiift  end  ancient  usage  than  the  term  pnmdm 
Let  ns  tiy  whether  Johnson's  definition  sanctions 
dMs  adopted  use.  ^  Proud,"  says  that  accurate 
phBiriogist,  ^  meaias  elaied — hmighty — daring  — 
prrmmptuom — oUeniatiau$^  iuc  tLC  Yet,dowe 
not  continuaUy  hear,  not  merdy  the  journalist  and 
die  pamphleteer,  but  the  legislator  and  the  orator, 
sages  who  give  law,  not  to  the  land  only,  but  to 
die  language  uring  the  term  ezdusively,  in  an 
hoDOoraUe  sense  ?«- ^  They  are  proud  to  acknow- 
ledge,"—  <«  proud  to  confess."     Instead  of  the 
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heartfelt  langaage  of  gratitude  for  a  deliverance 
or  a  victory,  we  hear  of  **  a  proud  day,"  —  '*  a 
proud  circumstance,"  —  ^^  a  proud  ev^it ; "  thus 
raising  to  the  dignity  of  virtue  a  term  to  which 
lexicographers  and  moralists  have  annexed  an 
odious,  and  divines  an  unchristian  sense.  If  pride 
be  thus  enrolled  in  the  list  of  virtues,  must  not 
humility,  by  a  natural  consequence,  be  turned  over 
to  the  catalogue  of  vices  ?  If  pride  was  made  for 
man,  has  not  tlie  Bible  asserted  a  fitlsehood  ? 

In  the  age  which  succeeded  to  the  Reformation, 
^^  holiness  "  and  ^^  practical  piety  "  were  the  terms 
employed  by  divines  when  they  would  incolcate 
that  conduct  which  is  suitable  to  Christians.  The 
very  words  conveyed  a  solemnity  to  the  mind,  cal* 
culated  to  assist  in  raising  it  to  the  prescribed 
standard.  But  those  very  terms  being  unhappily 
used,  during  the  usurpation,  as  marks  to  cover  the 
worst  purposes,  became,  under  Charles,  epithets  of 
ridicule  and  reproach ;  and  were  supposed  to  imply 
hypocrisy  and  false  pretence.  And  when,  in  a 
subsequent  period,  decency  resumed  her  reigii, 
and  virtue  was  countenanced,  and  leligioa  re- 
spected ;  yet  mere  decorum  was  too  often  substi- 
tuted for  religious  energy ;  nor  was  there  such  a 
general  superiority  to  the  dread  of  censure  as  was 
sufficient  to  restore  the  use  of  terms,  which  hypc^ 
crisy  had  abused,  and  licentiousness  derided.* 

*  It  is,  however,  to  be  obseryed,  that  at  no  period,  per- 
haps, in  English  history,  was  there  a  more  strict  attention  to 
public  morals,  or  a  more  open  avowal  of  religion,  than  during 
the  short  reign  of  Queen  Mary.    Nothing  wat,  with  that  ex- 
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Indiflerence  in  some  assumed  the  name  of  mo- 
deration, and  zeal  in  others  either  grew  cool,  or 
was  ashamed  to  appear  warm.  The  standard  of 
language  was  either  let  down  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  standard  of  practice,  or  piety  itself  was  taken 
some  notes  lower,  to  adapt  it  to  the  established 
phraseology.  Thus,  morality,  for  instance,  which 
heretofore  had  only  been  used  (and  very  properly) 
as  one  name  amongst  many,  to  express  right  con- 
conduct,  now  began  to  be  erected  into  the  exclu- 
sive term.  The  term  itself  is  most  unexceptionable. 
Would  that  all  who  adopt  it,  acted  up  to  the  rec- 
titude which  it  implies !  but  partly  from  its  having 
been  antecedently  used  to  express  the  pagan  vir- 
tues ;  pardy  from  its  having  been  set  up  by  modern 
phOosophers,  as  opposed  to  the  peculiar  graces  of 
Christianity,  and,  consequendy,  converted  by  them 
into  an  instrument  for  decrying  religion ;  and  partly 
because  many  who  profess  to  write  theories  of 
morality  have  founded  them  on  a  mere  worldly 
principle,  we  commonly  see  it  employed,  not  in  its 
own  distinct  and  limited  meaning,  but,  on  the  con- 

oellent  Princess,  so  momentous  an  object,  as  that  religion 
might  attiun  its  just  credit,  and  difiiise  its  efiectual  influences 
amongst  society.  Upon  this  her  deepest  thoughts  were 
fixed ;  to  this  her  most  assiduous  endeavours  were  directed. 
And  it  was  not  wholly  in  vain.  A  spirit  of  pious  activity 
fpread  itself  both  through  clergy  and  laity.  Religious  men 
took  fresh  courage  to  avow  themselves,  and  merciful  men 
laboured  in  the  cause  of  humanity  with  increased  zeal  and 
soccess.  It  seems  to  have  been  under  this  brief  but  auspi* 
cious  government,  that  the  dissolute  habits  of  the  two  former 
reigns  received  their  first  efiectual  check. 
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trary,  as  a  substitute  for  that  oomprehensive  prin- 
ciple of  elevated,  yet  rational  piety,  which  forms  at 
once  the  vital  spring  and  essential  characteristic  of 
Christian  conduct 

It  is  necessary,  also^  to  apprise  those  whose  minds 
we  are  forming,  that  when  they  wish  to  enqoire 
into  the  characters  of  men,  it  is  of  importance  to 
ascertain  the  principles  of  him  who  gives  the  chap 
racter,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair  knowledge  of  him 
of  whom  the  character  is  given*  To  exempUfy 
this  remark  by  the  term  enthusiasm*  While  die 
wise  and  temperate  Christian  deprecates  enthu- 
siasm as  highly  pernicious,  even  when  he  hopes  it 
may  be  honest,  — justly  ascribing  it  to  a  perturbed 
and  unsound,  or,  at  least,  an  over-eager  and  weak 
mind, — the  irreligious  man,  who  hates  piety,  when 
he  foncies  he  only  hates  fimaticism,  iq>plies  the  term 
enthusiast  to  eveiy  religious  person,  however  sober 
his  piety,  or  however  correct  his  conduct 

But  even  he  who  is  fiir  from  remarkaUe  for 
pious  ardours,  may  incur  the  stigma  of  enthusiasm, 
when  he  happens  to  come  under  the  censure  of  one 
who  piques  himself  on  still  greater  latitude  of  sen- 
timent Thus,  he  who  professes  to  believe  in  ^  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God  as  in  glory  equal  with 
the  Father,"  will  be  deemed  an  enthusiast  by  him 
who  embraces  the  chilling  doctrines  of  Socinns. 
And  we  have  heard,  as  if  it  were  no  unoomiiioo 
thing,  of  a  French  philosopher  of  the  highest  dass, 
accounting  his  friend  un  peu  Janatique^  merely  be» 
cause  the  latter  had  some  suspicion  that  there 
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a  God.     In  fiict,  we  may  apply  to  enthusiasm  what 
has  been  said  on  another  occasion :  — 

Ask  Where's  the  North  — At  York,  'tis  on  the  Tweed ; 
In  Scotland,  at  the  Orcades ;  and  there. 
At  GreenUind,  2«embla  — ^- 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  has  religious  enthusiasm, 
after  all,  no  definite  meaning  ?  or  are  religion  and 
frenasy  reaUy  so  nearly  allied,  that  no  clearly  dis- 
tinctive line  can  be  drawn  between  them  ?  One  of 
our  most  eminent  writers  has  told  us,  that  **  en- 
thusiasm is  a  kind  of  excess  in  devotion,  and  that 
superstition  is  the  excess,  not  only  of  devotion,  but 
of  religion  in  general.''  -*  A  strange  definitioa  ! 
For  what  is  devotion,  and  what  is  religion,  if  we 
cannot  be  in  earnest  in  them  without  hazarding 
our  rationality^  which,  however,  must  be  the  case, 
if  this  definition  were  accurate  ?  For,  if  the  ex- 
cess of  devotion  were  enthusiasm,  and  the  excess 
of  religion  were  superstition,  it  would  follow,  that 
to  advance  in  either  would  be  to  approximate  to 
fanaticism.  Of  course,  he  who  wished  to  retain 
his  mental  sanity  must  listen  with  caution  to  the 
apostolic  precept,  of  graadng  in  grace. 

But»  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Addison,  may 
we  not  justly  question,  whether  there  can  be  such 
a  thing  as  an  excess  of  either  devotion  or  religion, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  terms  ?  We  never  se- 
riously suppose  that  any  one  can  be  too  wise,  too 
pure,  or  too  benevolent.  If  at  any  time  we  use  a 
language  of  this  apparent  import,  we  always  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  some  spurious  intermixture,  or 

VOL.  VI.  c  c 
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injudicious  mode  of  exercise.  But  when  we  oon* 
fine  our  thoughts  to  the  principle  itself,  we  do  not 
apprehend  that  it  can  become  too  predominant,  — 
to  be  too  virtuous  being  just  as  inconceivable  as 
to  be  too  happy. 

Now  if  this  be  true  of  any  single  virtue,  must 
it  not  hold  equally  good  respecting  the  parent 
principle  of  all  virtue?  What  is  religion  or  de- 
votion (for  when  we  speak  of  either,  as  a  principle, 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  synonyme  of  the  other,)  but  the 
^  so  loving  what  God  has  commanded,  and  de* 
siring  what  he  has  promised,  as  that,  among  the 
sundry  and  manifold  changes  of  the  world,  our 
hearts  may  surely  there  be  fixed,  where  true  joys 
are  to  be  found?''  Now  can  there  be  excess  in 
this?  We  may  doubtless  misunderstand  God*s 
commands,  and  misconstrue  his  promises,  and,  in 
either  way,  instead  of  attaining  that  holy  and  happy 
fixedness  of  heart,  become  the  victims  of  restless 
perturbation.  But  if  there  be  no  error  in  oor 
apprehension,  can  there  be  any  excess  in  oar  love? 
What  does  God  command^  Every  thing  that 
tends  to  our  personal,  social,  politioEd,  as  well  as 
eternal  well-being.  Can  we^  then,  feel  too  deep 
love  for  the  sum  of  all  moral  excellence  ?  But 
what  does  God  promise  ^  Guidance,  protection, 
all  necessary  aids,  and  influences  here ;  and  bere> 
after,  '^  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures  at  his  right 
hand  for  evermore."  Can  such  blessings  as  these 
be  too  cordially,  desired  ?    Amid 

The  heart-aches,  and  the  thousand  natural  shock* 
Which  flesh  is  heir  to» 
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can  OUT  hopes  of  fbtnre  happiness  be  too  cheerily 
or  our  power  of  rising  abore  the  calamides  of 
mortality  be  too  habitnal,  or  too  e&ctnal  ?  —  Such 
tore  the  qoestioiis  obyionsly  suggested  by  the  sop- 
position  of  soch  a  thing  as  excess  in  religion. 
And  doobtless  the  answer  of  every  serious  and 
reflecting  mind  most  be^  that  in  ^  pore  and  onde- 
filed  leUgioD;''  in  **  loving  the  Lord  oor  God 
widi  aD  oor  heart,  with  all  oor  mind,  with  all  otar 
sooly  and  with  all  oor  strei^th,  and  oor  neighbour 
as  oarsdres,"  die  idea  of  excess  is  as  inoongmons 
and  inadmissiUe^  as  that  of  a  happy  life  bemg  too 
lon^  or  of  die  joys  cf  heaven  being  less  desiraM^ 
becanse  they  are  etemaL 

Bot  i^  instead  of  cultivating  and  advancing  in 
dus  love  of  God  and  man, — instead  of  loving  what 
God  has  really  commanded,  and  desirii^  what  he 
has  dearly  pranised  in  his  holy  word, — this  word 
be  n^ilected,  and  the  suggestions  of  an  ardent  or 
of  a  gloomy  fimcy  be  sobsdtoted  in  its  room,  dien 
the  person  becomes,  in  the  strictest  and  tmest 
srase,  a  fimatic ;  and  as  his  natural  temperament 
may  happ^i  to  be  sai^oine  or  saturnine^  he  rises 
into  imaginary  raptures,  €fr  sinks  down  into  tor- 
turing apprehensions,  and  slavish  setf-inflictioos. 

Her^  then,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  may  dis- 
cover the  real  nature  of  both  enthusiasm  and 
superstitioa.  It  is  not  ^rrfSi  of  devotion  which  con* 
stitotes  the  one,  nor  excess  of  rel^ion,  in  general, 
which  leads  to  the  other.  But  both  are  the  con- 
seqaenoe  oi  a  radical  miseoncepticn  of  religion. 
Each  alike  implies  a  coinpoond  of  ignorance  and 
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passion ;  and,  as  the  person  is  disposed  to  hope  or 
fear,  he  becomes  enthusiastical  on  the  one  hand, 
or  superstitious  on  the  other.  He  in  whom>zr 
predominates,  most  naturally  mistakes  wkai  God 
commands^  and  instead  of  tiddng  that  kem  for  his 
rule,  <<  whose  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  and  whose 
voice  the  harmony  of  the  world  *,''  in  a  most 
unhappy  manner  becomes  a  law  unto  himself 
multiplying  observances  which  have  nothing  to 
recommend  them  but  their  irksomeness  or  un- 
couthness,  and  acting  as  if  the  way  to  propitiate 
his  Maker  were  by  tormenting  himself.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  in  whom  the  hopefvi  passions  are 
prevalent,  no  less  naturally  misconceives  what  God 
has  promised^  and  pleases  himself  with  the  pros- 
pect, or  persuades  himself  into  the  imaginary 
possession,  of  extraordinary  influences  and  super- 
natural communications.  Both,  it  is  evident,  mean 
to  pursue  religion,  but  neither  has  sufficient  judg- 
ment to  ascertain  its  real  nature.  Perhaps,  in 
general,  some  mental  morbidness  is  at  the  bottom, 
which,  when  of  the  depressive  kind,  disposes  to 
the  superstitious  view  of  religion,  and,  when  of 
the  elevating  kind,  to  the  enthusiastical. 

Religion,  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures,  is  itself 
an  exquisite  temperament,  in  which  all  the  virtues 
of  which  man  is  capable  are  harmoniously  blended. 
He,  therefore,  who  studies  the  Scriptures,  and 
draws  from  thence  his  ideas  and  sentiments  of 
religion,  takes  the  best  method  to  escape  both 

*  Hooker's  Eccleuastical  Polity,  concluaion  of  the 
book. 
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endmsiasin  and  superstition.    Kven  infiddity  is  no 
secmity  against  either.     Bat  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for   an   intelligeat  votary  of  soiptural 
Christianity  to  be  in  any  respect  &naticaL     True 
fanatics,  therefore,  are  apt  to  n^lect  the  Scrip- 
tares,  except  so  &r  as  they  can  turn  them  to  their 
own  particular  purpose.      The  Romish  churdi, 
for  example,  became  n^ligent  of  the  Scr^iturea* 
neariy  in  prc^)ortion  as  it  became  superstitious ; 
and  eveiy  striking  instance  of  enthusiasn^  if  CD- 
quired  intcs  will  be  found  to  exemplify  the  same 
dereliction.      In  a  word,  Christianity  is  eternal 
trdtfa ;  and  they  who  soar  abooe  truth,  as  weU  as 
they  who  sink  bdaw  it,  equally  overlook  the  stand- 
ard by  which  rational  action  is  to  be  regidated ; 
"wbereas  to  adhere  steadily  to  this,  is  to  avoid  all 
extremes,  and  escape,  not  only  the  tendency  to- 
ward pemicioas  excess,  but  any  danger  o(  falling 
into  it. 

Did  we  accustom  ourselves  to  exact  definiticxiSy 
we  ^lould  not  only  call  the  disorderly  religicHiist 
an  enthusiast;  we  should  also  feel  that  if  irrational 
ocmfidence,  unfounded  expectations,  and  assump- 
tions without  a  basis,  be  enthusiasm,  then  is  the 
term  most  jusdy  applicable  to  the  mere  worldly 
mcHalist.     For  does  not  he  wildly  assume  effects 
to  be  produced  without  their  proper  means,  who 
looks  for  virtue  without  pie^,  for  happiness  with- 
out hcdiness,  for  reformation  without  repentance, 
for  rqientance  without  divine  assistance,  for  divine 
assistance  without  prayer,  and  for  aooq>tanoe  with 
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God  without  regard  to  that  Mediator  whom  God 
bas  ordained  to  be  our  great  High  Priest? 

But,  while  accuracy  of  definition  is  thus  recom- 
.juendedy  let  it  not  be  for^tten  that  there  is  need 
on  all  sides  of  exercising  a  candid  judgment.  Let 
not  the  conscientious  Christian  suspect  that  the 
advocate  for  morality  intends  by  the  term  to  depre- 
ciate religion,  unless  it  appear  that  he  makes 
morally  the  root  as  well  as  the  produce  of  good- 
ness.  Nor  let  the  moralist,  whose  affections  are 
less  lively,  and  whose  views  are  less  elevated,  deem 
the  religious  man  a  fanatic,  because  he  somecimes 
adopts  the  language  of  Scripture  to  express  fed* 
ings  to  which  human  terms  are  not  always  adequate. 
We  mean  not  to  justify,  but  to  condemn,  as  a 
gross  defect  of  good  sense,  as  well  as  of  taste  and 
elegance,  that  ill-conditioned  phraseology,  which, 
by  disfiguring  the  comeliness  of  piety,  lessens  its 
dignity,  and  injures  its  interests.  Doubtless,  a 
good  understanding  cannot  be  more  usefully  exer- 
cised, nor  can  the  effects  of  mental  cultivation  be 
better  shown,  than  in  bringing  every  aid  of  a  sound 
judgment,  and  every  grace  of  a  correct  style,  into 
the  service  of  that  divine  religion,  which  does  not 
more  contain  all  that  is  just  and  pure,  than  it 
coalesces  with  all  that  is  **  lovely,  and  of  good 
report." 

The  too  frequent  abuse  of  such  terms  as  moiUr^ 
ation^  candour^  toleration^  &c  should  be  pointed 
out  to  those  whose  high  station  prevents  their 
communication  witli  the  world  at  large.  It  should 
be  explained,  that  moderation,  in  the  new  diction- 
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joy,  means  the  abandonment  of  some  of  the  most 
cgBWTitial  doctrines  of  Qirisdanity ;  that  candoor, 
m  the  same  sdbocd  of  philology^  denotes  a  latitn- 
dmaiian  indifbrenoe  as  to  the  oomparatiTe  merits 
of  all  idigioDs  systems;  that  toleration  signifies 
sach  a  low  idea  of  the  ralue  of  revealed  trath^ 
and  peihaps  sodi  a  dcmbt  even  of  its  e¥itlence»  as 
mnoMrf^  n  man  f#f>l<^gK  whether  it  be  wMMwtaiiMi^l  op 

tnmpied  on,  Tindicated  or  calnmniated.  A  txder- 
of  nwy  creed  generally  ends  in  an  indiflfer- 
to  ofl^  if  it  does  not  or^inall j  sprii^  firom  a 
of  alL  Even  the  noUe  term  ration^ 
which  so  pecnliariy  bdoi^  to  tme  rdigion,  is 
firenneuily  used  to  strip  Christianiqr  of  her  hij^bett 
and  her  snUimest  eneraies;  as  ii^  in 
to  be  lationaly  divine  inflfWH**^  nrast  be 
cxdoded;  or,  as  if  it  were  either  suitable  to  our 
■fffj*ilifg»  or  worthy  of  God,  that  when  he  was 
gprin^  '^  his  word  to  be  a  1^^  to  oar  paths,"  he 
ihoold  make  diatligjht  a  kind  of  moral  moonshine 
■Mtfad  c[  aoDompanying  it  with  such  a  vital 
waMHth,  as  might  inri|gorate  oar  hearts  as  well  as 


1 1 .' I  •  I  - 


Thaa^  it  wooid  be  abmrd  for  a  prince  to  be- 
a  wnrng^ag  polemic,  like  Henry  VUL,  or  a 
«^  lojral  dodor,"  like  the  first  James,  yetheshoold 
fMKoeas  so  BDodk  infixmatiaaas  to  be  enabled  to 


and  to  know  the  cxistiiig  state  of  relijg^oau 
Jbadydnthe  any  leara  to  delect  the  artifices  of 


4fe  pniCmc  and  the  pioats  do  not  cnpigtr  on  efoal 
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terms ;  that  the  carelessness  of  the  irreligious  gives 
him  an  apparent  air  of  good  humour,  and  his 
levity  the  semblance  of  vfit  and  gaiety ;  while  hb 
Christian  adversary  ventures  not  to  risk  his  soul 
for  a  bon^mot^  nor  dares  to  be  witty  on  topics  which 
concern  his  eternal  interests. 

It  will  be  important,  on  the  other  band,  to  show, 
that  it  is  very  possible  to  be  zealous  for  rdigioos 
opinions,  without  possessing  any  religion ;  nay,  that 
a  fiery  religious  zeal  has  been  even  found  com* 
patible  veith  the  most  flagitious  morals.  Tlie  church 
of  Rome,  so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  pre- 
sented numberless  examples  of  men,  whose  lives 
were  a  tissue  of  vices,  which  cannot  so  much  as  be 
named,  who  yet,  at  the  risk  of  life^  would  fight  in 
defence  of  a  ceremony,  for  the  preservation  of  a 
consecrated  vase  or  a  gpft  devoted  to  a  monasteiy* 
To  show  that  it  is  possible  to  be  zealous  ibr 
religious  opinions  without  being  religious,  we  need 
not  look  back  to  the  persecuting  powers  of  pagan 
or  papal  Rome ;  nor  need  we  select  our  instances 
from  the  disciples  of  Dominic;  nor  from  such 
monsters  as  Catharine  di  Medici ;  nor  from  such 
sanguinary  bigots  as  the  narrow-souled  Mary,  nor 
the  dark-minded  Philip.    Examples  from  peraoos 
less  abhorrent  firom  human  feelings,  more  mixed 
characters,  the  dark  shades  of  whose  minds  are 
blended  with  lighter  strokes,  and  whose  vices  are 
mitigated  with  softer  qualities,  may  be  more  pro* 
fitably  considered,  as  approaching  nearer  to  the 
common  standard  of  human  life. 

That  a  prince  may  be  very  zealous  for  religiotts 
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Opinions  and  ohservanoes,  and  yet  be  so  defiacdve 
m  moral  virtue,  as  to  be  both  personally  and  po- 
litically profligate,  is  exemplified  in  oor  second 
James,  who  renounced  three  kingdoms  for  his 
idigfon,  yet  nether  scmpled  to  live  in  the  habitoal 
▼iohtion  of  the  seTentfa  commandmoit,  nor  to 
onploy  the  inhuman  Jeffiries  as  his  chancellor. 

Archbishop  of  Paris,  distinguished  himr- 


self  by  his  zeal  in  attacking  heresy ;  so  all  religioii 
was  odled  exc^t  that  of  the  Jesuits.     His  activity 
proceeded  finom  no  love  of  pie^,  bat  from  a  de^jre 
to  make  his  way  at  court,  where  zeal,  just  tk^Qy 
happened  to  be  the  fiishion.    His  religioas  activity^ 
however,  neither  prevented  nor  cured  the  notorious 
licentioosness  of  his  moral  conduct.*     The  ki^i^ 
his  master,  &ncied,  that  to  punish  Jansenism,  was 
an  indubitable  proof  of  religion;  but  to  persecute 
Protestantism,  he  conceived  to  be  the  consom- 
mation  of  piety.     What  a  lesson  for  princes,  to 
see  him,  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantas, 
gratefiiUy  swallowing  the  equally  taise  and  nauseous 
compliments  of  his  clergy,  for  having  to  borrow 
their  own  phrase,  wUkout  violent  wieihods  made  the 
•adiole  kingdom  of  one  opinion^  and  united  ail  his 
sub^eeis  to  thejaiih  of  Borne  I     hiiquitous  flattery  I 
wb^  YOUR  MUJJONS  of  those  subjects  were  either 


•  ll  ^r3ft  a  fiict  wdl  known  in  die  court  of  VersaiQles  that 
Ifj^ame  <le  MonteaiMin,  dming  the  long  period  in  whicfa  she 
eootinaed  the  finronrite  mistress  of  die  Ki^g  (by  whom  she 
I^^H  seven  children^  was  so  strict  in  her  rdig^oiis  obtervances^ 
|K^^  lest  she  shoold  mlate  the  austerity  of  &stiD&  her 
iH^ad,  duiiDgLent,  was  constandy  wei^kd. 
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groaning  under  torture,  or  flying  into  exile ;  turn* 
ing  infidels,  if  they  resolved  to  retain  their  pro- 
perty; or  chained  to  the  gallies,  if  they  preferred 
their  conscience  to  their  fortune  1 

As  the  afflicted  Huguenots  were  not  permitted  to 
.carry  their  complaints  to  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
the  deluded  king  fancied  his  bloody  agents  to  be 
mild  ministers,  and  the  tortured  Protestants  to  be 
mischievous  heretics.  But,  though  the  kingdom 
was,  in  many  parts,  nearly  depopulated  by  exile 
and  executions,  the  sword,  as  usual,  made  not  one 
proselyte.  The  subjects  were  tortured,  but  they 
were  not  converted.  The  rack  is  a  bad  rhetorician* 
The  gallies  may  harass  the  body,  but  do  not  con- 
vince the  understanding,  nor  enforce  articles  of 
foith.* 

Under  all  these  crimes  and  calamities,  Louis,  as 

.a  French  memorialist  observes,  was  not  ashamed 

to  hear,  what  Boileau  was  not  ashamed  to  sin^*-« 

L'Univers  sous  ton  regne  a-t-il  des  Malheureux  ? 

Colbert,  who  was  a  wise  man,  might  have  taught 
his  royal  master,  that  in  this  persecution  there  was 
as  little  policy  as  piety;  and  that  be  was  not  only 
injuring  his  conscience  but  his  country.  By  ba- 
nishing so  many  useful  subjects  he  impoverished 
the  state  doubly,  not  only  by  robbing  it  of  the  in- 

*  LouYots  and  his  master .  would  have  done  wiidy  to 
have  adopted  the  opinion  of  those  two  great  minifters  of 
Henry  I  V.»  who,  when  pressed  to  persecuie»  replied,  that  tbry 
thought  '*  it  was  better  to  have  a  peace  which  had  two  leii- 
gions,  than  a  war  which  had  none.*' 
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genuity,  the  manufactures)  and  the  labour  of  such 
multitudes,  but  by  transferring  to  hostile  countries 
all  the  industry  and  talents  which  he  was  driving 
from  his  own.  If  the  treachery  of  detaining  the 
Protestants,  under  false  promises,  which  were  im- 
mediately violated,  is  to  be  charged  on  Louvois, 
the  crime  of  blindly  confiding  in  such  a  minister 
is  to  be  charged  on  the  king. 

How  little  had  this  monarch  profited  by  the 
example  given,  under  similar  circumstances,  by 
Louis  XII.  I  When  some  of  the  pious  Waldenses, 
while  they  were  improving  his  barren  lands  in 
Provence  by  their  virtuous  industry,  had  been 
grievously  persecuted  through  false  representations, 
that  prudent  prince  commanded  the  strictest  en- 
quiry to  be  made  into  their  real  character.  The 
result  was,  that  he  was  so  perfecdy  convinced 
of  their  innocence,  that  he  not  only  protected 
them  during  the  rest  of  his  reign,  but  had  the 
magnanimity  to  declare,  that  *'  they  were  better 
men  than  himself  and  his  Catholic  subjects." 

Happy  had  it  been  for  himself  and  for  the 
world,  if  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  instituted 
the  same  enquiries ;  happy,  if  in  the  meridian  of 
his  power  he  had  studied  the  character  of  mankind 
to  as  good  purpose  as  he  afterwards,  in  his 
monastic  retreat,  studied  the  mechanism  of  watches ! 
Astonished  to  find  that,  after  the  closest  appUca- 
ti<»i,  he  never  could  bring  any  two  to  go  just 
alike,  he  expressed  deep  r^ret  at  his  own  folly,  in 
having  bestowed  so  much  time  and  pains  in  the 
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fruitless  attempt  of  brin^g  mankind  to  an  exact 
uniformity  in  their  religious  opinions.  But  the 
discovery  was  made  too  late :  he  ended  where  he 
should  have  begun. 
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disquisitions,  metaphysical  olcetMs,  iiiuateUigil>lv 
obscurities,  and  whimsical  distinctioiM,  were  buit- 
stituted  in  the  place  of  rerealed  troth ;  (or  rereai*** 
trnth  was  not  sufficiently  intricate  (or  the  tp^^yjf 
tions  of  those  puzzling  thet^ogiuu,  of  wlion  E>a»- 
mos  Baid,  that "  they  had  brought  it  to  be  •  mmu^ 
of  so  much  wit  to  be  a  Chrisdan,  that  ordir<M-^ 
heads  were  not  able  to  reac^  it,"  And,  m  g«-u- 
ine  Christianity  was  not  mfficiently  if^w^r^.  frjr 
diese  whimsical  doctors,  iwahar  wm  it  vM^J^^-y 
pliant  and  accommodatii^  to  *uit  tte  tjtn-i-/.  i0ji0^ 
of  public  morals. 

■Almost  entirely  orerioolui^  tLe  >)rr^A^*a,  '4^ 
sdioohnen  had  built  scfaeiDe*  »rt  •?«««-  •/*.  u*. 
authority  of  the  Fibers,  HNne  'A  'j^u  -^.r.f^^ 
ones.  The  pbiloso[4iy  of  Ajuf^JA  b^  ».c/  '^uo, 
resorted  to  for  sook  of  the  <:t.ief  uM^r*  •.  'A  'a^ 
system ;  so  that,  as  the  atai^jt  'A  ^^.  i  i>^/^y  '4 
tibe  Council  of  Trent  infbnm  ut,  **  iT  /,  w»fl  ow», 
been  for  Aristode,  the  cfeBrtt  b»i  «M/»d  M<i-./ 
artides  of  fahh." 

TTie  early  refixiiMr*  AA^btA  tMM  x^j^  ..i»»t. 
byopposing,  todinr  iinnib«UMi«i  vj *>■'*.-.  •"  (a.-.. 
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few,  and  was,  in  the  general,  but  meagre  and  super- 
ficial ;  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  confined 
formed  an  effectual  obstacle  to  substantial  improve- 
ment. Instead  of  being  employed  in  investigating 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  or  in  elucidating  the 
analogy  of  Christian  principles,  with  the  laws  of 
the  natural  and  the  exigences  of  the  moral  world, 
it  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  what  was  called 
school-divinity ;  a  system,  which,  perhaps,  had  pro- 
videntially  been  not  without  its  uses  at  a  previous 
period,  especially  when  under  the  discretion  of  a 
sound  and  upright  mind,  as  having  served  both  to 
elicit  and  exercise  the  intellect  of  a  ruder  age. 
Study  and  industry,  however  they  may  be  misap* 
plied,  are  always  good  in  themselves ;  and  almost 
any  state  is  better  than  hopeless  inanity.  These 
schoolmen,  perhaps,  sustained  the  cause  of  religion, 
when  she  might  utterly  have  sunk,  though  with 
arms  little  suited  to  make  their  support  efiectual, 
or  to  produce  solid  practical  benefit,  either  to  the 
church  or  the  people.  Some  of  the  earlier  scho* 
lastic  divines,  though  tedious,  and  somewhat 
trifling,  were,  however,  close  reasoners,  as  well  as 
pious  men,  though  they  afterwards  sunk  in  rat]<Hi- 
ality,  as  they  increased  in  quibbling  and  subtlety. 
Yet,  defective  as  their  efforts  were,  they  had  been 
useful,  as  they  had  contributed  to  oppose  infidelity, 
and  to  keep  alive  some  love  of  piety  and  devoUon, 
in  that  season  of  drowsy  inactivity.  But,  at  the 
period  to  which  we  refer,  their  theology  had  be* 
come  little  better  than  a  mazy  labyrinth  of  trivial, 
and  not  seldom  of  pernicious  sophistry.     Subtle 
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disqoisitioiis,  metaphysical  nioeties,  nninteUigible 
obscurities,  and  whimsical  distinctions,  were  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  revealed  truth ;  for  revealed 
truth  was  not  sufficiently  intricate  for  the  specula- 
tions of  those  puzzling  theologians,  of  whom  Earas- 
mus  said,  that  '*  they  had  brou^t  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  so  much  wit  to  be  a  Christian,  that  ordinary 
heads  were  not  able  to  reach  it.**  And,  as  genu- 
ine CSiristianity  was  not  sufficiendy  ingenk>us  for 
these  whimsical  doctors,  neither  was  it  sufficiently 
pliant  and  accommodating  to  suit  the  corrupt  state 
of  public  morals. 

Almost  entirely  overlooking  the  Scriptures,  the 
sdmolmen  had  built  schemes  and  systems  on  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers,  some  of  them  spurious 
ones.  The  philosophy  of  Aristode  had  also  been 
resorted  to  for  some  of  the  chief  materials  of  the 
system ;  so  that,  as  the  author  <^  the  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  informs  us,  '*  if  it  ^had  not 
been  for  Aristode,  the  church  had  wanted  many 
aitidesof&idi.'' 

The  early  reformers  defeated  these  sophisters, 
by  opposing,  to  their  unsubstantial  system,  the  plain 
miadulterated  Bible.  The  very  text  of  Holy 
Scrqpture,  and  the  most  sober,  rational,  and  simple 
deductions  from  thence,  frimished  the  ground- 
woik  of  thdr  arguments.  And  to  this  noble 
purpose  they  applied  that  sound  learning  which 
Providence  had  caused  to  revive  just  at  the  neces- 
sary period.  Their  skill  in  the  Crieek  and  Hebrew 
languages  enabled  them  to  read  the  original  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  give  correct  translations  oi  them  to 
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the  public.  And,  in  this  respect,  they  had  an  im« 
portant  advantage  over  the  school  divines,  who  did 
not  understand  the  language  in  which  their  master 
Aristotle  had  written.  It  is  no  wonder,  if  an  hete* 
rogeneous  theology  should  have  been  compounded 
out  of  such  discordant  materials  as  were  made  up 
from  spurious  &thers,  and  an  ill-understood  pagan 
philosopher.  The  works  of  this  great  author, 
which,  by  an  inconsistency  not  uncommon  in  the 
history  of  man,  had  not  long  before  been  prohi* 
bited  by  a  papal  decree,  and  burnt  by  public 
authority,  came,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  be 
considered  as  little  less  than  canonical ! 

But  this  attachment  to  sophistry  and  jargon 
was  far  from  being  the  worst  feature  of  the  period 
in  question.  The  generality  of  the  clergy  were 
sunk  into  the  grossest  ignorance,  of  which  in- 
stances are  recorded  scarcely  credible  in  our  day 
of  general  knowledge.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther the  ecclesiastics  had  more  entirely  discarded 
useful  learning,  or  Scripture  truth.  In  the  place, 
therefore,  of  the  genuine  religion  of  the  Bible,  tbey 
substituted  false  miracles,  lying  legends,  purchased 
pardons,  and  preposterous  penances.  A  prooe* 
dure  which  became  the  more  popular,  as  it  intro- 
duced a  religion  which  did  not  insist  on  the  incoo- 
venient  appendage  of  a  good  life ;  those  who  bad 
money  enough  easily  procuring  indemnity  for  a 
bad  one;  and  to  the  profligate  and  the  affluent, 
the  purchase  of  good  works  was  certainly  more 
agreeable  than  the  practice. 

We  are  far  from  asserting,  that  there  were  do 
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miztnres  of  infirmily  in  the  instnunents  which 
accomplished  the  great  work  of  the  Reformatioii* 
They  were  £illible  men.  Bat  it  is  now  evident 
to  every  sincere  enquirer^  that  many  of  their  trans- 
actions, which  have  been  represented  by  their 
adversaries  as  cormpt  and  criminal,  only  appeared 
soch  to  those  who  did  not  take  their  motives,  and 
the  critical  circomstances  of  the  times,  into  the 
aoooont,  or  who  had  an  interest  in  misrqiresenting 
diem.  Many  of  those  actions,  which,  throng 
fidseccdomingSywere  made  to  appear  onfiivoorabl^ 
are  now  dearly  proved  to  have  been  virtooos  and 
honomable;  eqiedally  when  we  take  the  then 
atnation  of  things,  and  the  flagitious  conduct  of 
die  priests  and  pontifi  with  whom  they  had  to  deal, 
iolo  the  account. 

Mr.  tbiMDe  has  been  among  the  finemost  to 
revive  and  inflame  the  malignant  reports  reqiect- 
iog  diem.     He  aOowsi,  indeed,  the  if^exiUe  intre^ 
fAdibf  mth  \Dhuh  they  braned  dangers,  toriures, 
4md,  eoen  death  its^.    But  still  they  were,  in  his 
crtimatioo,  the  ^  fimatiral  and  enraged  re&mners.'' 
And  he  carefidly  suggests,  through  the  course  of 
his  liisiory,  ihat  Janaticism  is  the  characterisiic  cf 
the  ProtaUud  rdigunu     The  terms  ^  Protestant 
'and  ^  fimatical  churches,"  he  repeated^ 
He  has  even  the  temerity  to  assert,  in  ooo- 
tndictioa    to   all    credible  testimony,   that    the 
fcfimoers  placed  all  merit  in  ^  a  mysterious  qie- 
cies  of  fiutli,  in  inward  vision,  rsqytnre^  and  ecstasy." 
A  charge^  to  s^  nothing  of  truth  and  candour, 
rorthy  of  Mr.  Hume's  good  sense,  and  exten- 
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sive  means  of  information.  For  there  is  no  fiict 
better  known,  tlian  that  these  eminently  wise  men 
never  pretended  to  illuminations  and  impulses. 
What  they  undertook  honestly,  they  conducted 
soberly.  They  pretended  to  no  inspiration  ;  they 
did  not  even  pretend  to  introduce  a  nem,  but  only 
to  restore  to  its  pristine  purity  the  eld  religion. 
<*  They  respected  government,  practised  and  taught 
submission  to  civil  rulers,  and  desired  only  the 
liberty  of  that  conscience  which  God  has  made 
free.'*  • 

But  though,  in  accomplishing  the  great  work  of 
the  Reformation,  reason  and  human  wisdom  were 
most  successfully  exercised ;  though  the  divine  iiw 
terference  was  not  manifested  by  the  working  of 
miracles,  or  the  gift  of  supernatural  endowments, 
yet  who  can  doubt  that  this  great  work  was  directed 
by  the  hand  of  Heaven,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  wondeHUl  predisposition  of  causes,  the 
extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances,  the 
long  chain  of  gradual  but  constantly  progressive 
occurrences,  by  which  this  grand  event  was  brougbt 
about  ?  The  successive  as  well  as  contemporanr 
production  of  singular  characters,  calculated  to 
promote  its  general  accomplishment,  and  each  pe* 
culiarly  fitted  for  his  own  respective  work  I     So 

*  See  an  excellent  appendix  to  Motheim't  Ecdenaatical 
History,  vol.  iv.  p.  136.,  on  the  tpirii  of  the  refonDcn»  aftd 
the  injustice  of  Mr.  Hume,  by  that  truly  elegant,  caodid,  aoJ 
accomplithed  scholar,  and  most  amiable  man,  the  late  Rev 
Or.  Archibald 
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many  ancoosdoas  or  unwilliiig  instnunentB  made 
sobsement  to  cme  great  purpose !  —  Friends  and 
enemies,  even  Mnssolmen  and  popes,  contribntii^ 
certainly  without  intending  it,  to  its  adTancement ! 
—  Mahomet  banishing  learning  from  the  East, 
that  it  might  providentiany  find  a  shdter  in  these 
countries,  where  the  new  opinions  ware  to  be  pro- 
pi^ated !  —  Sereral  successire  sovereign  pontifl^ 
coDectii^  books,  and  patronising  that  literature 
which  was  so  soon  to  be  directed  against  their  own 
domination  I  —  But,  above  aD,  the  multq>lication 
of  contemporary  popes,  weakening  the  reference 
of  die  people,  by  occasioning  a  schism  in  the 
churdi,  and  exhibiting  its  several  heads  wander* 
k^  about,  under  the  ludicrous  circumstance  of 
eadi  claiming  infallibility  for  himiseH^  and  denying 
it  to  his  competitor  I  —  InfaOilNlity,  thnsqdit,  was 
Ascredited,  and  in  a  manner  annihilated^  —  To 
these  preparatory  circumstances  we  may  add  the 
infctnation,  or  radier  judicial  blindness  of  the  pi4Md 
power;  the  errors,  even  in  worldly  prudence,  com- 
mitfeed  by  Leo,  a  pontiff  otherwise  of  admirable 
talents  !  —  The   hatf-measures,   adopted   at  one 
time^  of  inefficient  violence;  at  another,  of  ineffisc* 
tnal  lenity  !  —  The  temporary  want  of  sagaci^  in 
an  ecclesiastical  court,  which  was  usually  remark- 
aUe  for   political   acuteness! — The    increasing 
aptitude  of  men's  minds  to  receive  truth,  in  pro- 
portion as  events  occurred  to  mature  it !  — •  Some 
vrho  loved  learning,  and  were  indi&rent  to  reli- 
gion,  fovouring  the  Reformation  as  a  cause  cod- 
nected  with  ^od  letters ;  the  old  doctrines  be- 
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coming  united  with  the  idea  oF  ignorance,  as  the 
new  ones  were  with  that  of  knowledge  !  —  Th#* 
preparatory  invention  of  printing,  without  wbicU 
the  revival  of  learning  would  have  been  of  little 
general  use,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures 
slow,  and  inconsiderable  !  —  Some  ai)le  and  keen- 
sighted  men,  working  vigorously  from  a  perception 
of  existing  abuses,  who  yet  wanted*  sufficient  zeal 
tor  the  promotion  of  religious  truth  ! 

The  pointed  wit,  the  sarcastic  irony,  and  power- 
ful reasoning  of  Erasmus,  together  with  his  pn>> 
found  theological  learning,  directed  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  church,  with  such  force  as  to 
shake  the  credit  of  the  clergy,  and  be  of  the  utmost 
service  to  that  cause  which  he  wanted  the  righteous 
courage  systematically  to  defend !  *  The  unparal- 
leled zeal,  abilities,  and  integrity  of  Luther !  Hia 
bold  genius,  and  adventurous  spirit,  not  contenting 
itself,  as  the  other  reformers  had  done,  with  at- 
tacking notorious  errors,  and  stigmatising  mon- 
strous abuses ;  but  sublimely  exerted  in  establish- 
ing, or  rather  restoring,  the  great  fundamentals  of 
Christianity!  While  Erasmus,  with  that  truly 
classic  taste  of  which  he  was  the  chief  reviver,  so 
elegantly  satirised  the  false  views  of  God  and 


*  Every  elegant  scholar  must  naturally  be  an  admirer  of 
Erasmus.  We  should  be  sorry  to  incur  the  censure  o€  aant 
such  by  regretting,  that  the  wit  and  indignation  of  thb  fine 
genius  sometimes  carried  him  too  great  lengths.  Impiet>» 
doubtless,  was  far  from  his  heart ;  yet  in  some  of  hu  colk>» 
quies,  when  he  only  professed  to  attack  the  errors  of  popery, 
religion  itself  is  wounded  by  strokes  which  have  sodi  a 
dency  to  profoneness  as  to  give  pain  to  the  sober  reader. 
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gion,  which  the  Komish  church  entertained,  Lu- 
ther^s  aim  was  to  acquire  true  scriptural  notions  of 
both.  Ridicule  served  to  expose  the  old  rel^ion, 
bat  soDiething  noUer  was  necessary  to  establish 
the  new.  It  was  for  Erasmus  to  shake  to  its 
foundation  the  monstrous  system  of  indulgences; 
it  remained  for  Luther  to  restore,  not  to  invent, 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  remission  of  sins 
through  a  Mediator.  While  his  predecessors, 
and  even  coadjutors,  had  been  satisfied  with  pull- 
ing down  the  enormous  mass  of  corruptions,  the 
mighty  hand  of  the  Saxon  refinrmer  not  only  re- 
moved the  rubbish,  but  erected  a  fidr  fabric  of 
sound  doctrine  in  its  place.  The  new  edifice 
arose  in  its  just  symmetry,  and  derives  impr^na- 
Ue  strength,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
erected  on  a  broad  foundation.  Nothing  short  of 
the  ardour  of  Luther  could  have  maintained  this 
great  cause  in  one  stage,  while  perhaps  the  dis- 
creet temperance  of  Melancthon  was  necessary  to 
its  support  in  another !  —  The  usefol  violence  of 
Henry  in  attacking  the  pope,  with  a  zeal  as 
furious  as  if  he  himself  had  not  been  an  enemy  to 
the  Reformation,  exhibiting  a  wonderfiil  illustra- 
tion of  that  declaration  of  the  Almighty,  that  the 
JSerceness  of  man  shall  turn  to  his  praise!  —  The 
meek  wisdom  of  Cranmer,  by  which  he  was 
^tabled  to  moderate  the  otherwise  uncontrollable 
temper  of  his  royal  master !  —  The  undaunted 
spirit  and  matchless  intrq>idity  of  Mizabeth, 
which  eflfectually  struggled  for,  and  finally  esta- 
blished it !  —  These,  and  a  thousand  other  concur- 
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ring  circumstances,  furnish  the  most  unckmded 
evidence,  to  every  mind  not  blinded  by  prgodioe^ 
that  the  divine  Author  of  Christianity  was  also^ 
though  by  the  agency  of  human  means  and  instm* 
ments,  the  Restorer  of  it. 
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CHAR  XXXVI. 

OV    THE     IMPORTil  sec    OF     REI.IGIOUS   INSTITUTIONS 

AND  OBSSmVANCES. THET   AEE   SU1TE0    TO  THE 

NATUEE    OF    C»R]STIAN1TT,    AND   PAETICUI.AEI.T 
ADAPTED   TO   THE  CHAEACTEE   OF   MAN. 


That  tonreot  of  Tkes  and  crimes  which  the 
French  RerolatioD  has  disembogued  iota  sodeiy, 
may  be  so  clearly  and  -iodiqpatably  traced  to  the 
source  of  infidelity,  that  it  has,  in  a  degree, 
become  fiishimiable  to  profesa  a  bdief  in  the 
truths  and  a  conriction  of  the  valoe,  of  Chris- 
tianity. Bot,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  too  natorally 
hiqjpened,  that  we  have  fidlen  mto  the  habit  of  de- 
fending rdifpooj  almost  exclasively,  on  political 
and  secular  grounds;  as  if  Christianity  con»sted 
merely  in  our  not  being  atheists  or  anarchists. 
A  man,  however,  may  be  removed  many  stages 
from  the  impiety  of  French  infidels,  and  yet  be 
utterly  destitute  of  real  religion. 

Many, 'not  op^ypro&ne,  but  even  entertain* 
ing  a  respect  for  the  political  uses  of  rdigioo, 
have  a  way  of  genoralisiiig  their  ideas,  so  as  to 
dismiss  the  Revelation  firom  the  account.  Others, 
again,  who  in  this  last  reaped  agree  with  the  for- 
mer dass,  afiect  a  certain  supericNrity  over  the  low 
contracted  notions  of  diurcbmen  and  collegians. 
These  assert,  that,  if  virtue  be  practised,  and  pub- 
lic order  preserved,  the  motive  on  which  the  one 
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is  practised,  and  the  other  maintained,  is  not  worth 
contending  for.  Many  there  are,  who,  without 
formally  rejecting  Christianity,  talk  of  it  at  large, 
in  general,  or  in  the  abstract  As  if  it  were  at 
once  to  exempt  themselves  from  the  trouble  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  escape  the  in&my  of  atheism,  these 
men  a£fect  to  think  so  highly  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, whose  temple  is  universal  space,  that  he  needs 
not  be  worshipped  in  temples  made  with  hands. 
And  forgetting  that  the  world  which  he  thought 
it  worth  while  to  create,  he  will  certainly  think  it 
worth  while  to  govern,  they  assert,  that  he  is  too 
great  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  such  petty 
beings  as  we  are,  and  too  exalted  to  Ibten  to  our 
prayers.  That  it  is  a  narrow  idea  which  we 
form  of  his  attributes,  to  fancy  that  one  day  or 
one  place  is  more  acceptable  to  him  than  another* 
That  all  religions  are  equally  pleasing  to  God, 
provided  the  worshipper  be  sincere.  That  the 
establishment  of  a  public  ministry  is  perhaps  a 
good  expedient  of  political  wisdom  for  awing  the 
inilgar;  but  that  every  man  is  his  own  priest. 
That  all  errors  of  opinion  are  innocent ;  and  that 
the  Almighty  is  too  just  to  punish  any  man  lor 
merely  speculative  tenets. 

But  these  loib|r  contemners  of  institutions,  ob- 
servances, days,  ordinances,  and  priests,  evince,  by 
their  very  objections,  that  they  are  not  more  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  Grod,  as  he  has  been  pleased 
to  reveal  himself  in  Scripture,  than  of  the  charac- 
ter of  man,  to  whose  dispositions,  wants,  desires, 
distresses,  infirmities,  and  sins,  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
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Uanil^,  as  miMded  in  the  Gospel,  is  so  wonderfblly 
aooomiDodated.  This  admirable  oongmit^  would  be 
of  itself  suflSdent,  were  there  no  other  proof  to 
establish  the  dhnne  aadiority  of  cxir  rdigicn. 
Private  prayer,  pablic  worship,  the  obserratioQ  of 
die  Sabbath,  a  standing  minislry,  sacramental  or- 
dinances, are  all  of  them  so  admirably  adapted  to 
dbose  soblimely  mysterious  cravings  of  the  mind, 
whicfa  distingoish  man  fiom  all  inferior  awimiJgj 
by  rendering  him  the  salgect  of  hopes  and  fears, 
wfaidi  nothing  earthly  can  realise  or  satisfy,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  whether  these  sacred  institntions 
most  bespeak  the  wisdom  or  the  goodness  of  that 
supreme  benefiictor,  who  alone  could  have  thus 
applied  a  remedy,  because  he  alcMie  could  have 
penetiated  die  most  hiddoi  recesses  of  diat  n»- 
taie  «lucfa  reqahcd  h.  Religion,  in  fict,  is 
not  more  essential  to  man,  than,  in  the  present 
slate  of  things,  those  aqipiNntments  are  ^^ggMiri^l  to 
idl^ion.  And,aooordin^y,  we  see,  that  when  they 
are  r^ected,  however  its  unprofitable  generalities 
may  be  professed,  rdigion  itsdf  practically,  and  in 
detail,  is  renounced.  Nor  can  it  be  kqyt  alive  in 
cieatnres^  so  abounding  in  moral,  and  so  girpn^wd 
to  natural  evil,  by  mere  metaphysical  dktiiwtitf«i^ 
or  a  bare  intdlectnal  conception  cS  divinity.  In 
heings  whose  minds  are  so  liable  to  wander,  reli- 
gion, to  be  sustained,  requires  to  be  substantiatBd 
and  fixed,  to  be  realised  and  invigoratBd.  Con- 
sdons  of  our  own  infirmity,  we  oug^t  to  look 
fofr  every  outward  aid  to  improve  every  internal 
giaoe;  and,  consequoidy,  ought  gladly  to  submit  to 
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the  control  of  habits,  and  the  regularity  of  institu- 
tions. Even  in  the  common  pursuits  of  life,  our 
fugitive  and  unsteady  thoughts  require  to  be  tied 
down  by  exercises,  duties,  and  external  circum* 
stances.  And  while  the  same  expedients  are  no 
less  necessary  to  insure  the  outward  observanoes 
of  religion,  instead  of  obstructing,  they  promote  its 
spirituality ;  for  they  are  not  more  fitted  to  attract 
the  senses  of  the  ignorant,  than  they  are  to  engage 
the  thoughts,  and  fix  the  attention,  of  the  enlight* 
ened.  While,  therefore,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
imaginary  burdens,  and  suspected  penalties,  men 
are  contending  for  a  philosophical  religion,  and  an 
imaginary  perfection,  of  which  the  mind,  while  in- 
corporated with  matter,  b  litde  capable,  they  lose 
the  benefit  of  those  salutary  means  and  instrti* 
ments,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  state  of  our 
minds  and  the  constitution  of  our  nature.  Means  and 
instruments,  which,  on  a  sober  enquiry  into  their 
origin,  will  be  found  as  awfully  sanctioned  as  they 
are  obviously  suitable; — in  a  word,  which  will 
be  found,  and  this,  when  proved,  puts  an  end  to 
the  controversy,  to  be  the  appointments  of  God 
himself. 

The  Almighty  has  most  certainly  declared,  that 
he  will  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  But, 
does  it  therefore  follow,  that  he  will  not  be  woiw 
shipped  in  churches? -^^ We  know  that  all  our 
days  are  his,  and  for  the  use  of  all  we  are  account- 
able  to  him.  But  does  this  invalidate  the  duty  of 
making  Sundm^  more  peculiarly  his  ?  —  We  are 
commanded  to  ^^  pray  without  ceasing ;  in  every 
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thing  to  give  thanks  ;'*  that  is,  to  carry  about  with 
OS  a  heart  disposed  to  pray,  and  a  spirit  inclined 
to  thankfufaiess ;  but  is  this  any  argument  against 
our  enjoining  on  ourselves  certain  stated  times  of 
more  ri^;ular  prayer,  and  fixed  periods  of  more 
express  thanksgiving:  is  it  not  obvious,  that  the 
neglect  of  the  religious  observance  of  Sunday,  for 
example,  results,  in  fact,  from  an  irreligious  state 
of  the  heart,  however  gravely  philosophic  reasons 
for  the  omission  may  be  assigned  ?  Is  it  not  ob- 
vious, also,  that  the  very  recurrence  of  iq[>pointed 
seasons  serves  to  stir  us  up  to  the  performance  of 
the  duties  allotted  to  them  ?  The  philosopher  may 
dende  this  as  a  mechanical  religion,  which  re- 
quires to  have  its  springs  wound  up,  and  stand  in 
need  of  external  impulses  to  set  it  a-going.  But 
the  Christian  feels,  that  though  he  is  neither  to 
regulate  his  devotions  by  his  crucifix,  nor  to  cal- 
cdate  them  by  his  beads,  yet,  while  his  intellectual 
part  is  encumbered  with  a  body,  liable  to  be  misled 
by  temptadon  without,  and  impeded  by  cormpticm 
within,  he  stands  in  need  of  every  supplemental 
aid  to  remind,  to  restrain,  and  to  support  him. 
These^  therefore,  are  not  helps  which  superstition 
has  devised,  or  fidlible  man  invented.  Infinite 
wisdom,  doubtless,  foreseeing  that  what  was  left 
dependent  on  the  choice  of  mutable  human  will  to 
be  observed,  would  probably  not  be  observed  at 
all,  did  not  leave  such  a  duty  to  such  a  contingency, 
but  established  these  institutions  as  part  of  his 
written  word;  the  kwgiver  himself  also  sanctioning 
the  law  by  his  own  practice. 
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It  would  be  well  if  these  men  of  large  views  and 
philosophical  conceptions,  would  consider,  if  there 
be  nothing  in  the  very  structure  of  the  human 
mind,  we  had  almost  said,  in  the  very  constitution 
of  nature,  which  might  lead  us  to  expect,  that  re- 
ligion would  have  those  grosser  and  more  substan- 
tial parts  and  relations  which  we  have  represented ; 
instead  of  being  that  entirely  thin  and  spiritual  es- 
sence, of  which  they  vainly  dream.  It  was  re- 
served for  a  philosopher  of  our  own  nation  to  show, 
that  the  richest  possessions  of  the  most  capacious 
mind  are  only  the  well-arranged  and  vari^ated 
ideas  which  originally  entered  in  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  senses,  or  which  we  derive  from  con- 
templating the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  when 
employed  on  those  ideas  of  sensation.  But,  if 
material  bodies  are  the  sources  from  whence  gene- 
ral knowledge  is  derived,  why  is  every  thing  to  be 
incorporeal  which  respects  religion?  If  Innate 
ideas  have  no  existence  in  the  human  mind,  why 
are  our  religious  notions  not  to  be  derived  from 
external  objects  ? 

Plato,  the  purest  of  heathen  philosophers,  and 
the  nearest  to  those  who  derived  their  light  from 
Heaven,  failed  most  essentially  in  reducing  his 
theory  to  practice.  He  seems  to  have  supposed, 
that  we  possess  certain  ready-framed  notions  of 
every  thing  essential  to  moral  happiness ;  and  that 
contemplation  of  the  chief  good^  and  subjugation  of 
animal  nature,  were  all  that  was  necessary  to  moral 
perfection.  Is  it  not  then  most  worthy  of  attention, 
that  the  Holy  Scripture  differs  from  the  pUn  of 
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the  Grecian  sage,  just  where  he  himself  differs 
from  truth  and  nature,  as  developed  by  their  most 
accurate  observer,  the  sagacious  and  venerated 
Locke?  Man,  accordii^  to  this  profound  rea- 
soner,  derives  the  original  stock  of  his  ideas  from 
objects  placed  in  his  view,  which  strike  upon  his 
senses.  Revelation,  as  if  on  this  very  principle, 
presents  to  roan  impressive  objects.  From  the 
creation  to  the  deluge,  and  still  more  firom  the  call 
of  Abraham,  when  we  may  say  that  our  religion 
CMnmences,  to  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  after 
our  Saviour's  ascension,  the  period  in  which  we 
may  deem  its  character  completed,  we  are  in- 
structed, in  a  great  measure,  by  a  series  of  facts. 
In  the  earlier  period,  especially,  we  do  not  meet 
with  theoretic  descriptions  of  the  divine  nature,  bat 
we  see  the  Vernal  God  himseli^  as  with  our  mind's 
eye^  visibly  manifesting  himself  to  the  patriarchs, 
exemplifying  Us  attributes  to  their  senses,  and  by 
infeopositions  the  most  impressive,  both  in  a  way 
of  judgment  and  of  mercjy  training  them  to  i^re- 
hend  him,  in  the  mode  of  all  others  the  most  aoocMD- 
modated  to  the  weakness  of  human  natnre. 

Thus  we  see  a  leligicMi,  in  scHoe  degree  a  aoHfr- 
cf^Kt  rdigjum^  growing  gradnaUy  to  its  oom- 
pfe<in«j  mitil  *^  Hbs,  who  at  sumdiy  times  and  in 
fivers  manners,  had  spoken  to  the  fiohers  fay  the 
pmphels,  ^M^e  in  these  last  days  fay  his  San." 

And  thus  we  observe  the  first  preadiers  of 
Oiiistiamily,  not  philnsnphismg  OP  abstract  tiiidis, 
but  plainfy  bearing  witness  to  what  had  faeen 
tnosadfid  in  tlicir  presence:  — ^  Tlie  Woid  was 
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made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld 
his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the 
Father."  And  again,  **  That  which  we  have  seen 
and  heard  declare  we  unto  you." 

This,  then,  is  the  particular  characteristic  of 
Christianity,  that,  from  its  origin  to  its  final  con- 
summation, it  considers  man  critically  as  he  i$: 
and  that  is,  not  as  he  was  deemed  by  the  most 
enlightened  sages  of  earlier  times,  but  as  he  has 
been  discovered  to  be  by  one  of  the  most  penetrat- 
ing minds  in  the  world,  seventeen  hundred  years 
after  the  Christian  era.  To  this,  now  universally 
acknowledged  notion  of  man,  every  thing  is  adapt- 
ed, both  in  what  is  recorded  and  what  is  enjoined 
in  the  Scripture.  Every  observance  rehites  to 
facts^  and  is  fitted  to  impress  them.  To  strip 
Christianity,  therefore,  of  any  of  the  observances, 
which  are  really  of  scriptural  appointment,  would 
be  to  sublimate  it  into  philosophical  inefficacy.  In 
common  life,  we  see  the  afiections  little  engaged  in 
abstract  speculation.  They,  then,  only  are  moved 
when  those  sensible  images,  which  the  laws  of  n^ 
ture  have  made  moving,  are  i^tly  presented  to 
them. 

What,  for  example,  could  all  the  mathematical 
truth  in  the  world  do,  in  exciting  our  afiections, 
compared  with  a  tale  of  human  misery,  or  human 
magnanimity,  even  though  known  to  be  &bricated 
for  our  amusement  ?  When  Christianity,  then,  is 
so  obviously,  in  a  great  measure,  a  business  of  the 
affections,  that  we  are  then  only  under  its  ii 
fluence,  when  we  Uroe  and  delight  in^  as  well  i 
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iOf  or  Ttos/M  ipov  its  pnoc^ples;  suill  ve 
caiil  at  duu  rdigioiiy  whidi  akne  aocompKslies  hs 
cndy  oa  acuwmt  of  diose  tctj  fcatmcs  of  it  whicliy 
en  eidjr  giutiiMl  of  philoso|Jiyy  and  br  every  proof 
of  cllicacjy  were  the  fiKi  to  be  ramdidly  iirreati- 

it  socfa  as  it  most  fa^  in  order  to 

There  cnuiot  be  a  more  ooncfaisiie  internal  eri- 
<if  our  holj  rdigion  than  diis — that  in 
cfcry  pmaple  vUdi  it  estabudiesy  inemj  Ifiwnn. 
which  it  inadcates^  and  in  ererj  erample  which  it 
oCers  there  is  thron^ioot  one  diaracter  that  in- 
variafal^  prerails^  whidi  isi,  the  tniest  and  soondest 
goodraue^  The  Scrqitnre^  while,  in  the  main,  so 
plain  and  simpie»  ^that  he  majnmdiat  readeth," 
has  according^ J  been  erer  most  prized  fay  its  pro- 
fimndest  and  most  sagacious  readers;  and  the 
loiiger  and  more  attentird j  sodk  persons  haie 
stnJifd  ity  the  higher  has  their  estimation  risen. 
We  win  not  adduce  cases  from  that  constrilatinn 
of  Ajnimr  fiehts*  die  learned  dmwlmigfi-  whose 
fyiiMMwiy  might  be  objected  to^  from  die  Texy  dr- 
cnrastance  whidi  oog^  to  fnhancae  its  Tsloe^  their 
profisanonal  attadiment,  because  the  name  of 
Baooiiy  Boyfey  and  Lodce  is  sufficient. 

It  will  fae  fiiond,  on  the  most  impartial  scrutinyy 
diat  diat  plan  or  {wactice  iriiich  is  dearl j  of^iosed 
to  Sciiptmey  is  no  less  reallj  hostile  to  ri^t 
if  mm  and  the  tme  interests  of  man;  and  it  is 
aearcefyto  be  doubted,  that  if  wecould  iuTCSti^itfe 
die  muhifbrm  history  of  indiTidnals  in  the  Oms- 
tian  world,  it  wouU  be  iwfiayqtaMc^  that  a  deep 
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impression  of  Scripture  facts  and  principles  had 
proved^  beyond  comparison^  the  most  successful 
preservative  against  the  worst  evils  of  human  life. 
Doubtless,  it  has  been  found  most  difficult  to  retain 
such  an  impression  amid  the  business,  and  plea* 
sures,  and  entanglements  of  the  world ;  but,  so  fiur 
as  it  has  been  retained,  it  has  been  uniformly  the 
pledge  of  regularity  in  the  conduct,  peace  in  the 
mind,  and  an  honourable  character  in  society.  -~ 
Thus  much  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 
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CHAR  XXXVIL 

OP   THE   K8TABLI8HKD  CHURCH  OP   EHGLAMD. 

CHRimAKirr  Aen  only  answers  its  end,  when  H 
is  esCabUshed  as  a  paramount  principle  in  the 
lieart,  purifying  tbe  desires  and  intentions,  tran- 
qaillising  tbe  temper,  enlai^ging  tlie  auctions,  and 
TCgolating  the  conduct  Bat,  though  this  alone 
be  its  perfect  work,  it  has  subordinate  operations, 
which  are  not  only  vahiable  for  their  direct  results, 
but  seem,  in  the  order  of  Ph>vidence,  to  be  pre- 
liminary to  its  more  inward  and  spiritual  efficacy. 

When  we  observe  how  extenave  is  the  outward 
profession  of  Christianity,  and  how  obviously 
limited  is  a  omsistently  Christian  practice;  tlMs 
first  emotion  of  a  serious  mind  b  naturally  that  of 
regret.  But  a  more  considerate  view  will  give  oc- 
casion to  other  feelings.  It  will  be  seen,  that  that 
outward  profession  of  our  holy  rdigion  which  is 
aecured  by  an  establishment,  is  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  a  community ;  that  the  public  be- 
nefits which  result  from  it  are  bey<Hid  redLoning^ 
besides  the  fer  greater  utility  of  affiyrding  U>  each 
individual  that  lig^t  of  information,  and  those 
means  of  rdigious  worship,  which,  duly  used,  will 
ensure  his  eternal  salvation. 

That  there  should  therefore  be  a  viubU  as  well 
as  an  imdsiUe  church,  an  instituted  as  well  as  a 
personal  rdigion,  and  that  the  one  should  embrace 
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whole  communitlesi  while  the  other  may  extend  to 
a  comparative  few,  appears  not  only  the  natanJ 
consequence  of  Christianity,  as  a  religions  pro> 
fession,  spreading  through  society,  and  necessarily 
transmitted  from  &ther  to  son,  but  it  seems  also 
that  kind  of  arrangement  which  Divine  Wisdom 
would  sanction,  in  order  to  the  eontinuanoe  of 
Christianity  in  the  world. 

Thus  much  would  rational  reflection  dictate  oo 
a  view  of  the  casie ;  but  we  are  not  left  to  oar  own 
mere  reasonings*  What  in  itself  appears  so  pr»> 
bable,  our  Saviour  has  intimated  to  os,  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  divine  plan,  in  several  of  liis 
parables.  What  is  the  leaven  hid  in  the  three 
measures  of  meal,  but  real  Christianity  operatii^ 
in  those  happy  individuals  whose  hearts  and  lives 
are  governed  by  its  influence?  And  what  again  ia 
the  mass  of  meal  with  which  the  leaven  b  blended, 
but  the  great  body  of  mankind^  who,  by  God*s 
gracious  Providence,  have  been  led  to  assume  the 
Christian  profession,  and  thus  to  constitute  that 
visible  church,  whose  mixed  character  is 
shown  in  the  subsequent  parables  of  the  net 
into  the  sea,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  wheat  and 
the  tares. 

If,  then,  the  public  profession  of  Christianity  be 
thus  explicitly  sanctioned  by  the  Divine  Wisdom ; 
if,  also,  our  own  daily  experience  shows  it  to  be 
most  beneficial  to  society,  as  well  as  obviously 
conducive  to  the  inward  and  spiritual  purposes  of 
our  religion;  we  must  admit,  that  the  establiah- 
ment  which  evidently  secures  such  professioDf  is 
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an  object  of  inestimable  yalue.  It  was  necessary, 
in  the  order  of  nature,  that  what  was  to  impregnate 
the  world  should  be  first  itself  prepared  and 
proved.  For  three  centuries,  therefore,  it  pleased 
God  to  leave  Qiristianity  to  make  its  way  by  its 
own  mere  strength,  that  by  its  superiority,  bodi  to 
the  alluremoits  and  the  mteaces  of  the  world,  to 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  to  all  that  could  be 
saSsred  by  man,  its  true  nature,  and  its  genuine 
energy,  might  be  for  ever  demonstrated;  and  its 
efficacy  to  assimilate,  at  length,  the  whole  world 
to  itseli^  be  evinced,  by  its  resistless  growth,  in 
circumstances  the  most  apparently  desperate. 

During  this  period,  therefore,  such  instruments 
alcme  were  used  as  might  serve  to  evince  most 
dearly,  that  the  *<  excellency  c^  the  power  was  of 
C&od,  and  not  of  men."  But  when  the  season  had 
arrived  when  the  intermixture  was  to  be  exten- 
sively promoted,  then  another  and  very  different 
agency  was  resorted  to;  when  the  world  was  to 
be  brought  into  the  visible  church,  then  the 
powers  of  the  world  received  that  impulse  fix>m 
the  hand  of  Heaven,  which  made  them,  in  a 
deeper  sense  than  ever  before,  ^*  ministers  of  God 
for  good."  Then,  for  the  first  time,  kings  and 
princes  embraced  the  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  enjoined  it  by  laws  and  edicts,  as  well  as  by 
still  better  methods,  on  the  great  body  of  their 
subjects. 

How  iar  the  national  changes  which  then  took 
place  were  voluntary  or  necessitated,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  us  to  enquire.     '*  The  good  which  is 
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done  upon  the  earthy  God  doeth  it  himselC''  And 
what  good,  next  to  the  actual  giving  of  the  Gospel, 
has  b^n  greater  than  the  providential  blending  of 
the  leaven  of  Christianity  with  the  great  mass  of 
human  society  ?  If  the  first  generation  of  those 
nominal  Christians  were  even  pagans  in  their 
hearts,  that  did  not  lessen  the  greatness  of  the 
benefit  to  posterity.  They  passed  away,  and 
their  paganism  passed  away  along  with  them ;  aiid 
the  light  of  Christianity,  invaluable  in  its  imme- 
diate, but  infinitely  more  so  in  its  ultimate  coo- 
sequences,  became  the  entailed  possessicm  of  these 
European  nations,  under  the  double  guarantee  of 
popular  attachment  and  political  power. 

Such  was  the  providential  origin  of  religious 
establishments.  Let  those  who  object  to  them 
only  keep  in  their  view,  that  chain  of  events  by 
which  the  Christian  profession  was  made  national 
in  any  country ;  let  them  also  enquire  the  fate  of 
Christianity  in  those  countries  where  either  no 
such  establishments  took  place,  or  where  they 
were  overthrown  by  the  ascendency  of  the  Maho- 
metan potentates.  Lastly,  let  them  reflect  oa 
the  benefit  and  the  comfort  of  that  one  single  eflSact 
of  ^'  kings  becoming  nursing-fathers,  and  queens 
nursing-mothers,''  of  the  visible  church,-— <Ae 
legal  enforcement  of  the  Christian  sabbath^  —and 
then  see  on  what  grounds,  as  friends  to  good 
order,  as  honest  citizens,  or  as  consistent  Chris- 
tians, they  can  oppose  or  condemn  so  essential  and 
so  effectual  an  instrument  of  the  best  blessinga 
which  human  kind  can  enjoy. 
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I^  then,  the  national  estabiiskmeni  o{  Christianity, 
even  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, became  the  source  of  invaluable  benefits 
and  blessings,  what  estimate  ought  to  be  formed 
of  that  Christian  establishment^  inparticularywhich^ 
on  the  most  impartial  survey  of  all  similar  insti- 
tutions which  have  been  known  in  the  Christian 
world,  will  be  found  the  most  admirably  fitted  for 
its  purpose  ? 

The  established  church  of  England  may  not, 
it  is  true,  bear  a  comparison  with  theoretic  per- 
fection, nor  will  it  gain  the  approbation  of  those 
who  require  ihat  a  visiUe  should  possess  the  quali- 
ties of  an  invisible  church,  and  that  every  member 
of  a  national  institution  should  equal  in  piety 
certain  individual  -Christians ;  nor,  in  any  point 
of  view,  can  its  real  character  be  ascertained,  or 
its  just  claims  be  established,  except  it  be  eon^ 
templated,  as  a  Jixed  institutioUj  existing  from  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day,  in- 
dependently of  the  variations  and  discordances  of 
the  successive  midtitudes  who  adhered  to  it. 

Let  it,  then,  under  this  only  fair  notion  of  it,  be 

compared  with  all  the  other  national  churches  of 

the  Reformation,  and,  on  such  a  comparative  view, 

its  superiority  will  be  manifest.    The  truth  is,  our 

churdi  occupies  a  kind  of  middle  place ;  neither 

multiplying  ceremonies,  nor  afiecting  pompousness 

of  public  worship  with  the  Lutheran  church,  nor 

rejecting  all  ceremonies  and  all  liturgical  solemnity 

with   the  church  of  Geneva ;  —  a  temperament 

thus  singular,  adopted  and  adhered  to  in^times  of 
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unadvanced  light  and  much  polemical  distotianoei 
amid  jarring  interests  and  political  intrigues,  opn- 
veys  the  idea  of  something  more  excellent  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  mere  human 
wisdom. 

A  national  establishment  is   ill  fitted  for  iu 
purpose,  if  it  present  nothing  striking  to  the  ex* 
ternal  senses  or  imagination.     In  order  to  answer 
its  design,  it  ought  at  once  to  be  so  outwardly 
attractive,  as  to  attach  the  great  mass  of  professing 
Christians  to  its  ordinances ;  and  yet  the  substanee 
of  these  ordinances  should  be  so  solid  and  rational, 
and  so  spiritual,  as  to  be  fitted  to  the  fiuther  and 
ttiU  more  important  purpose  of  infusing  inward 
vital  Christianity.    These  characters,  we  oonoeive, 
are  exhibited  in  the  Anglican  church,  in  a  degree 
unexampled  in  any  other  Christian  establishnaeoL 
She  alone  avoids  all   extremes.     Though   her 
worship  be  wisely  popular,  it  is  also  deeply  apiri* 
tual ;  though  simple,  it  is  sublime.     She  has  re- 
jected   pompous  ceremonies,  but  she    has    hoc 
therefore  adopted  an  offensive  negligence.     la 
laying  aside  all  that  was  ostentatious,  she  retained 
all  tliat  is  solemn  and  aflbcting.     Her  reasonable 
service  peculiarly  exemplifies  the  Apostle's  iigaoc^ 
tion  of  praying  with  the  understanding  as  well  as 
with  the  heart.    To  both  these  the  chief  ftt^nttm* 
is  directed,  while  the  imagination  and  the  snusn 
are  by  no  means  excluded  from  regard.    It  is  our 
Saviour's  exquisitely  discriminating  rule  applied  to 
another  subject:  — **  These,"  says  he  (the  wdgfatier 
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n^^^m)^  ^ye  oogfal  to  hafe  Amtj  and  not  to  leste 
Ibe  olbers  Midbnr." 

If  tbese  remarks  had  nnthmg  but  opininn  to 
support  tfaem,  a  different  opinkm  might  no  less 
fiurly  be  opposed  to  them.  But  let  a  matter  of 
&ct  qnestionbe  asked:  Which  of  the  Protestant 
estaUishments  has  best  answered  its  end?  —  In 
other  words — In  idiidi  of  the  Protestant  ooontries 
in  Europe  have  the  fimdamental  truths  of  Scrip* 
tore  been  most  strictly  adhered  to^  and  the  Chris- 
tian rdigicm  most  generally  respected?  K  we 
enquire  into  the  present  drcmnstanoes  of  Pkolestant 
Europe^  shall  we  not  find  diat^  m  one  class  of 
diardies  cm  the  Ckmtinent»  the  more  learned  erf*  the 
clergy  ooounonly  become  Socinians ;  whiles  among 
the  clergy  of  the  other,  there  jfypeers  a  stiai^ 
tendency  towards  absolnte  ddsm  ?  Amongst  die 
laity  of  both  cdinrdhes^  French  {mnciples,  it  may 
be  feared,  hare  so  mndi  prevaQed,  as  to  become  in 
a  great  measure  thdr  own  punishment:  for  to 
idiat  other  cause  but  a  departure  from  the  fiuth  of 
th^  fiuhers  can  we  ascribe  their  iumi^  so  totally 
lost  the  ardour  and  resolnticm  which  <mce  dis> 
tifignished  thdr  communities?  Infiddity  takes 
firom  the  coIlectiTe  body  its  only  sure  oementy  and 
from  the  individual  his  only  certain  source  f»f 
eoorage.  It  leaves  the  mass  of  die  people  widiout 
thai  possession  to  be  defended,  in  which  all  ranks 
and  d^rees  are  alike  interested ;  and  takes  ficom 
the  incGvidoal  that  one  prioc^le  which  alone  can, 
at  all  times,  nise  a  human  being  above  his  natural 
weaknesse8,and  make  him  siqperior  both  to  pleasure 
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and  pain.  While  religion  was  an  object  with  the 
people  alluded  to,  it  inspired  the  lowest,  as  well  a» 
the  highest,  with  a  zeal  to  defend  thetr  countiy 
against  invaders,  who,  if  predominant,  would  have 
robbed  them  of  their  religious  liberty ;  but  now, 
concern  for  religion  being  too  generally  cooled^ 
they  prefer  the  most  disgraceful  ease  to  ezertioiis 
which  would  necessarily  demand  selMenia!*  and 
might  deprive  them  of  that  only  existence  Soft 
which  infidels  can  be  concerned. 

Why  is  it  otherwise  in  England  ?  Why  are 
not  we  also  overspread  with  pemidoos  principles, 
and  sunk  in  base  pusillanimity  ?  Tie  Germans 
were  once  as  brave,  the  Swiss  once  as  religioos  as 
any  of  us ;  but  bravery  and  religion  seem,  as  &r 
as  we  can  learn,  to  have  abandoned  s<Mne  of  those 
countries  together.  In  England,  blessed  be  Ciod  t 
things  present  a  very  different  aspect.  We  have 
indeed  much  to  lament,  and  much,  very  much,  to 
blame ;  but  infidelity  does  not  triunqjh^  nor  does 
patriotism  decline.  Why  is  it  thus?  Is  it  doC 
because  the  temperament  of  the  English  establish* 
menthas  left  no  room  for  passing  finom  one  extreme 
to  another ;  because  its  public  service  is  of  that 
stirring  excellence,  which  must  ever  be  attractive 
to  the  impressible  mind,  edifying  to  the  pious  min^ 
unimpeachable  by  the  severest  reasoner,  and  awfiil 
even  to  the  profligate  ? 

For,  in  enumerating  the  merits  of  our  admirable 
establishment,  we  must  not  rest  in  the  superiority 
of  hetfcrms^  excellent  as  they  are,  but  must  extend 
the  praise^  where  it  is  so  justly  due,  to  the  still 
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more  important  article  of  her  doctrines.  For,  after 
ail,  it  is  her  luminous  exhibition  of  Christian  truth 
that  has  been  the  grand,  spring  and  fountain  of  the 
good  which  she  has  produced.  It  is  the  spirituality 
of  her  worship,  —  it  is  the  rich  infusion  of  Scrip- 
ture *,  —  it  is  the  deep  confessions  of  sin,. —  it  is 
the  earnest  invocations  of  mercy,  —  it  is  the  large 
enumeratiou  of  spiritual  wants,  and  the  abundant 
supply  of  correspondent  blessings,  with  which  her 
liturgy  abounds,  that  are  so  happily  calculated  to 
give  the  tone  of  piety  to  her  children. 

In  forming  this  invaluable  liturgy,  there  was  no 
arrogant  self-conceit  on  the  one  hand,  no  reliniqish- 
ment  of  strict  judgment  on  the  other.  The  errors 
of  the  Romish  church  were  to  be  rejected,  but  the 
treasures  of  ancient  piety  which  she  possessed 
were  not  be  abandoned.  Her  formularies  con- 
tained devotional  compositions,  not  more  venerable 
for  their  antiquity  than  valuable  for  their  intrinsic 
excellence;  being  at  once  simple  and  energetic, 
perspicuous  and  profound.  What,  then,  was  more 
suitable  to  the  sober  spirit  of  reformation,  than  to 
separate  those  precious  remnants  of  ancient  piety 
from  their  drossy  accompaniments,  —  and,  while 
these  last  were  deservedly  cast  away,  to  mould  the 
pure  gold  which  remained  into  a  new  form,  fitted 
at  once  to  interest  and  to  edify  the  public  mind  ? 

*  Of  the  vast  importance  of  thb  one  circumstance,  an  early 
proof  was  given.  **  Cranmer/'  says  the  learned  author  of  the 
Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  "  found  the  people  so  im- 
proved by  hearing  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  as  to  be  brought 
to  bear  the  alterations  which  he  had  provided.'' 
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It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  all  refonii% 
whether  civil  or  religious,  wise  and  good  mea 
prove  themselves  to  be  such,  by  this  infidlible 
criterion,  that  they  never  alter  for  the  sakk 
OF  altering;  but  in  their  zeal  to  introduce  im- 
provements, are  conscientiously  careFul  to  depart 
no  further  from  established  usages  than  strict  duQr 
and  indispensable  necessity  require* 

Instead,  therefore,  of  its  being  any  stigma  on  our 
church-service  that  it  was  collected  from  bre- 
viaries and  missals,  it  adds  substantially  to  its  value* 
The  identity  of  true  Christian  piety,  in  all 
being  hereby  demonstrated,  in  a  way  as 
tory  to  the  judgment  as  it  is  interesting  to  the 
heart.  In  such  a  procedure,  Christian  liber^  wms 
united  with  Christian  sobriety,  primitive  piety 
with  honest  policy.  A  whole  communis  was  to 
be  attached  to  the  new  mode  of  worship,  and, 
therefore,  it  was  expedient  to  break  their  habits 
no  more  than  Christian  purity  demanded*  They 
only,  however,  who  actually  compare  those  of  our 
prayers  which  are  selected  from  Romish  formu* 
laries  with  the  originals,  can  form  a  just  idea  with 
what  discriminative  judgment  the  work  was 
executed,  and  what  rich  improvements  are  often 
introduced  into  the  English  collects,  so  as  to 
heighten  the  sentiment,  yet  without  at  all  impair- 
ing the  simplicity.  Indeed,  the  wisdom  and 
moderation  of  the  founders  of  our  church  were 
equally  conspicuous  in  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
ceedings; never  strenuously  contending  for  any 
points,  not  even  in  that  summary  of  Christian  doo- 
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tzines  whidi  was  to  be  the  established  standard, 
bot  finr  such  as  affected  the  gnmd  fixmdatiODs  of 
&hh,  hope^  and  charity. 

How  hoDomaUe  to  our  refonners,  and  to  the 
glcNrioiis  work  in  whicdi  they  so  soocessfidly  la- 
booredy  that  in  the  Tery  first  fannation  €f  the 
Engfcsh  church,  that  care  to  distinguish  between 
essentiak  and  non-essoDtials  should  be  so  strictly 
exercised^  which  the  bri^test  philosophical  lumi- 
nary in  his  own  or  pertiaps  in  any  ag%  some  years 
after,  so  stron|^y  reocmun^Dded,  and  so  beautifully 
illustratBd.  **  We  see  Moses,"  says  Lord  Bacon, 
*^  whoihe'saw  the  Israelite  and  the  I^ryptian  fight, 
be  did  not  say.  Why  strive  ye?  bot  drew  his 
sword  and  slew  the  Egyptian.  Bot  whoi  he  saw 
two  Isradhes  fi^t,  he  said.  You  are  bretkren^wby 
strive  you?  ir  the  point  of  doctrine  be  an 
I^yptiai^  it  must  be  sbdn  by  the  sword  of  the 
spirit ;  bot  if  it  be  an  Israelite  thoi^h  in  the 
wron^  thai,  why  strive  you  ?  We  see  of  the  fun- 
damental points  Christ  penneth  the  league  thus : 
— he  thai  is  fud  n^amsi  to  isjbr  to.**  *  But  of 
points  not  fundamoital  thus, — ke  tJkat  is  noi 
mgaimsi  us  is  wM  ms. 

To  the  eternal  praisei  thai,  <rf'ourrefiNnners,  as 
vdlas  vrith  the  deq>est  gratitude  to  God,  be  it 
saud,  that,  in  thdr  coooon  fiw  matters  of  fiutl^  in 
whidi  ooDoem  they  yidded  to  none  of  their  ood- 
tonporariest  di^  inteimin^ed  a  diari^  in  whidi 
diej  have  excelled  than  alL  An^  in  oonse^pence 
Off  this  radical  and  truly  Christian  libenlity,  a 

*  Lord  BMcaioa  the  AihanicinCTil  of  Leaiaip^  book  JL 
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noble  spirit  of  tolerance  has  ever  been  the  dm- 
racteristic  of  genuine  church  of  England  divines : 
of  those,  I  mean,  who  have  cordially  agreed  with 
the  first  reformers,  and  wished  no  deviation  from 
their  principles,  either  in  doctrine  or  in  worship ; 
desiring  neither  to  add  to,  nor  diminish,  the  comely 
order  which  they  had  established  in  the  public 
service ;  nor  to  be  dogmatical  where  they  had  been 
enlarged ;   nor  relaxed  where  they  had  been  ex- 
plicit:— yet  ready  at  all  times   to   indulge  the 
prejudices  of  their  weaker  brethren,  and  to  grant 
to  others  that  freedom  of  thought,  of  which,  in 
their  own  case,  they  so  fully  understood  the  value. 
Our  first  reformers  were  men  of  eminent  piety, 
and  happily  for  the  interests  of  genuine  religion, 
far  less  engaged  in  controversy  than  the  divines  of 
the  Continent     Even  those  of  their  own  nation, 
who  differed  from  them  in  lesser  points,  and  with 
whom  they  did  debate,  were  men  of  piety  also^ 
and  entirely  agreed  with  them  in  doctrines.  Hence, 
the  strain  of  preaching,  in  our  church  of  England 
divines,  became  less  polemical,  and  more  pious 
and  practical,  than  that  of  the  clergy  of  other 
churches.     To  this  end  the  Book  of  Homilies  was 
highly  conducive,  being  an  excellent  model,  which 
served  to  give  the  example  of  usefiil  and  practical 
preaching.      In    this  most  important  particular, 
and  in  that  of  deep  and  conclusive  reasonings  we 
may  assign  the  decided  superiority  to  English 
divines,  above  all  those  of  the  Continent,  though 
the  latter  may,  perhaps,  in  some  instances, 
with  them  the  palm  of  eloquence. 
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From  divines  of  the  above  character,  happily 
never  wanting  in  any  age,  our  national  establish- 
ment has  ever  derived  its  best  strength  at  home, 
and  its  honour  and  credit  in  foreign  countries. 
These  have  made  the  Anglican  church  looked  up 
to  by  all  the  churches  of  the  Reformation.  Their 
learning  has  been  respected,  their  wisdom  has  been 
esteemed,  their  liberality  has  been  loved  and 
honoured,  their  piety  has  been  revered,  by  all  of 
every  Protestant  communion  who  were  capable  of 
discerning  and  approving  excellence;  nay,  even 
in  the  Romish  communion,  th^  have  scHnetimes 
exdled  a  d^;ree  of  estimation,  which  nothing  could 
have  called  forth  but  the  most  indisputable  supe- 
lioii^. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  clerical  order  that  the 
kindly  influences  of  the  English  establishment  have 
been  manifest ;  they  i^pear  in  the  brighest  point 
of  view  in  those  illustrious  laym^i,  whose  labours 
have  contributed  not  less  to  raise  the  British 
name  than  the  achievements,  unexampled  as  they 
have  been,  of  our  armies  or  our  navies.     On  ac- 
count of  these  men,  we  have  been  termed  by 
foreigDers  a  nation  of  philosophers ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  their  writings,  En^ishhas  become,  not  so 
much  a  fiishionable  as,  what  is  fiur  more  honouT'- 
able,  a  kind  of  learned  language  in  almost  every 
country  of  Eurqse.    Yet  in  no  writers  upon  earth 
has  a  sense  of  religion  been  more  evidently  the 
▼cry  key-stone  of  their   excellence.     This  it  is 
which  gives  them  that  sobriety  of  mind,  that  in- 
rdk'Ctml  oonscientiouCTess,  that  penetrating  par- 
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8uit»  not  of  subtilty  but  of  truths  that  deooitnw 
dignity  of  languagCi  that  cordiality^  as  well  aa  lab- 
limity  of  moral  sentiment  and  expression,  which 
have  procured  for  them  not  merely  the  suffrage  of 
the  understanding  but  the  tribute  of  the  heart 

And  let  it  be  attentively  enquired,  how  tbej 

came  by  this  rare  qualification  ?  how  it  happened 

that  in  themi  so  much  more  strikingly  than  in  the 

learned  and  philosophical  of  perhaps  any  other 

nation,  increase  of  knowledge  did  not  geuerla 

scepticism,  nor  the  consciousness  of  their  mental 

strength  inspire  them  with  contempt  for  the  reli* 

gion  of  their  country  ?    Was  it  not,  that  that  reli- 

gion  was  so  modified,  as  equally  to  endear  itaelf 

to  the  vivid  sensibility  of  youth,  the  quick  tntdl^ 

gence  of  manhood,  the  matured  reflection  of  age 

and  wisdom  ?    That  it  did  not,  on  the  one  hand, 

conceal  the  beauty  and  weaken  the  strength  of 

vital  truth,  by  cumbrous  and  unnecessary  adjuncts ; 

—  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  withhold  from  it  that 

graceflil  drapery,  without  which,  in  almost  all  in* 

stances,  the  imagination,  as  it  were,  instinctively, 

refuses  to  perform  its  appropriate  (unction  of  ooo* 

veying  truth  to  the  heart?     And,  further,  h«v« 

not  the  above  invaluable  effiscts  been  owing  to 

this  also,  that  the  inherent  spirit  of  Christian  toler* 

ance,  which  has  been  described  as  distinguishing 

our  communion  fl*om  every  other  national  cana» 

munion  in  the  world,  by  allowing  to  their  minda 

every  just  claim,  has  taken  the  best  possible  method 

of  preventing  intellectual  licentiousness  ?    In  flna^ 

to  what  other  causes  than  those  just  stated 
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we  ascribe  it,  that  this  country,  above  all  others, 
has  been  the  seat  of  philosophy,  unbounded  in  its 
researdies,  yet  modest  in  its  assumptions,  and  tem- 
perate in  its  conclusions  ?  Of  literary  knowledge^ 
not  only  patiently  pursued,  and  profoundly  ex- 
plored,  but  wisely  digested,  and  usefully  applied  ? 
Of  religion,  in  its  most  rational,  most  influen- 
tialy  most  Christian  shape  and  character;  —  not 
the  dreary  labour  of  superstition,  not  the  wQd  de- 
lirium  of  fimatadsm,  but  the  infidlible  guide  €i 
reason,  the  inTincS>le  guard  of  virtue,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  present  peace,  and  the  assurance  of  future 


But,  whatever  providential  causes  have  hitherto 
contributed  among  us  to  restrain  infidelity  and 
prolaneness,  have  we  no  reason  to  fear,  that  their 
operations  are  growing  less  and  less  powerful? 
And  should  we  not  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  the 
Jbrm  of  our  church-establishment,  incomparable  as 
that  is,  which  can  alone  arrest  the  progress  of 
danger,  if  there  should  arise  any  declension  of 
zeal  in  supporting  its  best  interests,  if  evor  there 
should  be  found  any  lack  of  knowledge  for  zeal  to 
work  with.  The  character  also  of  the  reigning 
prince  will  always  have  a  powerful  eSket  either  in 
retarding  or  accelerating  die  evil. 

One  of  our  most  able  writers  on  history  and 
ovil  society*,  is  perpetually  inculcating^  that  no 
political  constitution,  no  laws,  no  provision  made 
by  former  ages,  can  ever  secure  the  actual  enjoy- 
ment of  political  happiness  and  liberty,  if  there 

*  FergtiioD. 
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be  not  a  lenl  among  tlie  living  Tor  iho  furtherance 
of  these  objects.  Laws  will  be  misconstrued  and 
full  into  oblivioni  and  ancient  maxims  will  be 
superseded^  if  the  attention  of  iho  existing  gener- 
ation be  not  alive  to  the  subject 

Surely  it  may  be  said  at  least  with  equal  truth, 
that  no  excellence  of  our  religious  establishment, 
no  orthodoxy  in  our  articles,  no»  nor  even  that 
liturgy  on  whose  excellences  we  have  delighted  to 
expatiate,  can  secure  the  maintenance  of  true  re- 
ligion, but  in  proportion  as  the  religious  spirit  is 
maintained  in  our  clergy ;  in  proportion  as  it  is 
diffused  among  the  people ;  in  proportion  as  it  b 
encouraged  from  the  throne. 

If  such,  then,  be  the  value,  and  such  the  results 
of  the  English  ecclesiastical  establishment,  how 
high  is  the  destiny  of  that  personage,  whom  the 
laws  of  England  recognise  as  its  supreme  head  od 
earth  I  How  important  is  it,  that  the  prince, 
charged  with  such  an  unexampled  trust,  should  Sod 
its  weight,  should  understand  its  grand  peculia- 
rities, and  be  habitually  imprcMed  with  his  own 
unparalleled  responsibility  I  To  misemploy,  in  any 
instance,  the  prerogative  which  this  trust  conveya, 
is  to  lessen  the  stability,  and  counteract  the  useAiN 
ness  of  the  fairest  and  most  beneficial  of  all  the  vi« 
sible  fabrics  erected  in  this  lower  world.  But  what 
an  account  would  that  prince  or  that  romister  have 
to  render,  who  should  f^ematicatty  debase  thia 
little  less  than  divine  institution,  by  deliberately  ooo* 
suiting  not  how  tlie  Church  of  England  may  be 
kept  high  in  public  opinion,  influential  on  public 
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nomLs  Ti»ienibie  through  the  meek  m  manly 
wisdom,  the  undSfected  yet  unblemished  purity, 
the  enei^getic  yet  lib&tal  lettl  of  its  dei^^  — bnt^ 
how  it  m«iy  be  made  subservimt  to  the  tririal  and 
tmpomy  intetestsof  the  prevalent  party,  and  the 
pftssii^hoor? 

Besides  the  dbtribatioD  of  digniti^  and  the 
gteiaX  indirect  influence  which  this  aflbrds  the 
Prince^  in  the  disposal  of  a  Tast  body  of  pfe<- 
fenoent;  hb  wisdom  and  tenderness  of  conscience 
wiU  be  manifested  also  in  the  appointment  of  the 
dianceikwv  whose  church  patronage  is  immense. 
And  in  the  discharge  of  that  most  important  trust, 
the  appointment  of  the  h^hest  dignitaries,  the 
nonatdi  will  not  Ibrvet  that  his  reayonsibilirr  is 
pvopoitionably  the  mone  awful,  because  the  ex-^ 
erase  of  hb  power  is  kss  likely  to  be  controlled, 
and  his  judgment  to  be  thwarted,  than  may  often 
haippen  in  the  case  of  hb  political  serrants. 

Xor  will  it,  it  b  presumed,  be  deemed  imper- 
tinent  to  remark,  that  the  just  administration  of 
dub  pecnfiar  fowet  may  be  reasonably  exjiected 
as  much,  we  had  almost  said  eren  mone,  from  a 
female^  than  fiiom  a  monarch  of  the  other  scs:. 
The  bishops  chosen  by  those  three  judiciotts 
qpaeenri,  EUrabetli,  Mary,  and  CarK4ine,  innerc 
^tenevally  remarkable  ior  their  piety  and  learning. 
And  let  not  the  writer  be  su$|iected  of  flattering 
eidier  the  Queen  or  the  Bisho|)  by  obserring,  that 
;amaoog  the  wisdom  and  abilitxes  which  now  adorn 
the  bench,  a  liring  pnelate,  hi^i  in  di^.icy»  in 
t:alents,  and  in  Christian  virtues.,  i:s  said  to  liaTc 
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owed  his  situation  to  the  discerning  pie^  of  Her 
present  Majesty. 

What  an  ancient  Canon,  cited  by  the  judicious 
Hooker,  suggests  to  bishops  on  the  subject  of  pre* 
ferment,  is  equally  applicable  to  kings:  —  li  ex-- 
presdy  forbiddeth  them  to  be  led  by  human  e^ffection 
in  bestowing  the  things  of  God,  * 

*  The  Ecdedastical  Polity. 
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-SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  PROVIDENCE  MANIFESTED  IN 
THE  LOCAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  AND  IN  THE  CIVIL 
AND   RELIGIOUS   HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND* 

Among  the  various  subjects  on  which  the  mind 
of  the  royal  pupil  should  ba  exercised,  there  is 
none  more  appropriate,  than  that  which  might, 
perhaps,  be  most  fitly  denominated,  the  providential 
history  of  England.  That  it  has  not  hitherto 
engaged  attention,  in  any  degree  suitable  to  its 
importance,  is  much  more  an  apology  for  its 
being,  in  the  present  instance,  specially  adverted 
to,  than  a  reason  for  its  being  any  longer  neg- 
lected. 

The  marks  of  divine  interference,  in  the  general 
arrangement  of  states  and  empires,  are  rendered 
so  luminous  by  the  rays  which  Scripture  prophecy 
has  shed  upon  them,  as  to  strike  every  mind 
which  is  at  once  attentive  and  candid,  with  a  force 
not  to  be  resisted.  But,  while  this  indisputable 
troth  leads  us  necessarily  to  infer  that  a  like  super- 
intend^ice  to  that  which  is  over  the  whole  acts  like* 
wise  respecting  all  the  separate  parts,  the  actual 
tradng  this  superintendence^  in  the  occurrences 
of  particular  naticMis,  must,  in  general,  be  a  matter 
of  difficulty  and  doubt,  as  that  light  of  prc^hecy, 
which  falls  so  brightly  on  the  central  dcoie  of  the 
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temple,  cannot  reasonably  be  hoped  for,  when  we 
turn  into  the  lateral  recesses. 

There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  God's 
providential  works  shine  so  clearly  "  by  their  own 
radiant  light,"  as  to  demonstrate  the  hand  which 
fashioned,  and  the  skill  which  arranged  them. 
And  though  others  are  of  a  more  doubtful  nature, 
yet,  when  the  attainments  of  any  one  particular 
nation  become  matter  of  general  influence,  so  that 
what  was,  at  first,  the  fruit  of  merely  local  labour, 
or  the  effect  of  a  peculiar  combination  of  local  dr* 
cumstances,  becomes  from  its  obvious  utility  or 
intrinsic  excellence  an  object  to  other  surrounding 
countries,  and  grows  at  length  into  an  universal 
benefit; — in  such  a  distinction,  we  can  hardly 
forbear  to  trace  something  so  like  a  consistent 
plan  of  operations,  that  the  duty  of  observing  and 
acknowledging  it  seems  incumbent  on  such  oom^ 
munities  ais  appear  to  have  been  thus  signally  fa* 
voured.  What  advantage,  for  instance,  has  the 
whole  civilised  world  derived  from  the  philo- 
sophising turn  of  the  ancient  Oreeks?  How 
widely  extensive,  and  how  durable  has  been  its 
influence ! 

Of  what  importance  are  the  benefits  which  the 
politic  spirit  of  the  Roman  empire  diffused  among 
the  countries  of  Europe,  most  of  which,  to  this 
day,  acknowledge  the  hand  which  reared  them 
from  barbarism,  by  still  retaining  those  laws  which 
that  hand  transcribed  for  them,  as  if  Rome  were 
allowed  to  do  that  for  men's  circumstances  which 
Greece  was  permitted  to  effect  for  their  minds ! 
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But  a  third  instance  is  encumbered  with  less 
difficulty,  —  the  designation  of  Judea  to  be  the 
local  source  of  true  religion.  In  this  small  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire,  what  a  scene  was 
transacted,  and  from  those  transactions,  what  a 
series  of  consequences  have  followed,  and  what  a 
system  of  influences  has  been  derived,  operating, 
and  still  to  operate  on  individuals,  — communities, 
—  nations,  in  ways,  and  with  effects,  the  happiest 
or  the  most  awfiil,  as  they  are  embraced  or  re- 
jected, and  leading  to  results,  not  to  be  calculated 
even  as  to  Uiis  world,  —  but  wholly  inconceivable, 
as  to  that  future  world,  where  all  the  deep  pur- 
poses of  Grod  are  to  have  their  perfect  consum- 
mation ! 

But,  if  such  has  been  the  method  of  Providence 
in  those  great  designs,  which  have  heretofore  been 
carried  on  in  the  world,  can  we  suppose  that  the 
same  plan  is  not  substantially  pursued  in  his 
present  arrangements  ?  Are  not  blessings  still  to 
be  c^mfisrred  on  society  ?  Blessings,  yet  in  gene- 
ral unknown,  and  greater  measures  of  those  which 
are  already  in  part  attained  ?  —  How  rare,  for 
example,  has  been  hitherto  the  blessing  of  com- 
plete civil  government  —  €^  sudi  a  poUtical  Sys- 
tran as  combines  the  apparent  contrarieties  of 
of  public  security  witli  personal  liberty !  An 
object  aimed  at  by  the  wisest  legislators  of  earlier 
times,  but  regarded  by  them  as  a  beautiful  theory, 
incapable  of  being  realised  !  Still  more  —  How 
limited  is  the  attainment  of  religious  truth,  —  of 
TxM-vxigheJy  "dcdl^igesied  religious  beliefs  — and  t>f 
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loelUconceived^  tDeU-regulated  divine  WJrship  !  Chris- 
tianity exists  in  the  Scripture,  like  yirgin  gold  in 
the  mine ;  but  how  few,  comparatively,  have  been 
able  to  extract  it  without  loss,  or  to  bring  it  into 
public  circulation  without  deplorable  alloy !  How 
erroneous,  in  most  instances,  are  those  modes 
and  exercises  of  it  which  are  adopted  by  states 
and  governments ;  and  how  seldom  does  it  seem 
rightly  apprehended,  even  by  the  most  enlightened 
individuals !  To  suppose  things  wUl  always  r^ 
main  in  this  state  is  little  short  of  an  imputation 
on  Divine  Wisdom.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  how 
disastrous  are  the  consequences  to  individuals  and 
to  society ! 

If  there  be,  then,  a  country,  long  and  signally 
distinguished  in  both  these  important  instances ;  — • 
in  the  former,  so  as  to  have  been  the  object  of 
universal  admiration;  —  in  the  latter,  so  as  to 
have  been  looked  up  to  by  all  the  most  enli^tened 
parts  of  the  Christian  world :  —  if  there  be  such  a 
country,  can  we  help  regarding  its  superiori^  to 
other  countries  as  the  result  of  a  providential 
destination,  as  clear  as  that  which  allotted  philoso* 
phy  to  ancient  Greece,  and  civil  polity  to  ancient 
Rome  ?  —  and  may  it  not  even  be  added,  as  really 
divine,  though  not  miraculous,  as  that  which  gave 
true  religion  to  ancient  Judea? 

If  England  be  this  community,  if  England  be 
the  single  nation  upon  earth,  — *  where  that  checked 
and  balanced  government,  —  that  temperament  of 
monarchic,  aristocratic,  and  popular  rule,  which 
philosophic  statesmen,  in  ancient  times,  admired 
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SO  much  in  theory, — has  been  actually  realised :  — 
if  it  be  also  distinguished  by  a  temperament  in 
rdigious  concerns  little  less  peculiar, — is  not  every 
thinking  member  of  such  a  community  bound  to 
acknowledge,  with  deepest  gradtude,  so  extraor* 
dinary  a  distinction?  And  what  employm^it  of 
thought  can  be  more  interesting  than  to  trace  the 
providential  means  by  which  such  unexampled 
benefits  and  blessings  have  been  conferred  upon 
our  country  ? 

To  enter  at  large  into  so  vast  a  subject,  would 
be  an  impracticable  attempt,  on  such  an  occasion 
as  the  present.  It  would  itself  fiimish  materiab 
for  a  vc^me  rather  than  for  a  few  pages  * ;  and  to 
treat  it  with  justice  would  be  a  task  to  which  the 
best  informed  and  profoundest  mind  would  alone 
be  competent.  A  few  scattered  observations, 
therefore,  are  all  that  we  can  pretend  to  oflfer,  not, 
however,  without  hope,  that  they  will  excite  to  a 
deeper  and  more  extended  investigation.  We  are 
told  by  Saint  Paul,  that  **  he  who  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations,  fixed  not  only  the  time  before 
appointed  (the  epochs  of  their  rise  and  fall),  but 

*  The  train  of  thought  pursued  in  this  and  the  following 
chapter,  as  well  as  some  of  the  thoughts  themselves,  both 
here  and  in  one  or  two  former  passages,  may,  perhaps, 
be  recognbed  by  the  Rev.  and  learned  Doctor  Miller,  late 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  akin  to  those  views  of 
providential  history  which  he  has  given  in  a  course  of  leo- 
tures  in  that  college.  The  author  gladly  acknowledges  having 
received,  through  a  fiiend,  a  few  valuable  hints  from  thi» 
source,  of  which  it  is  earnestly  hoped  the  public  may  in  due 
time  be  put  in  full  possession. 
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also  the  bounds  of  their  habitation."     The  result 
of  this  creative  arrangement,  respecting  the  greater 
divisions  of  the  earth,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afirica, 
separated,  yet  connected,  by  that  inUwd  ocean  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  have  been  already  noticed. 
But  nothing  has  been  more  pregnant  in  its  conse- 
quences  in  this  general  plan  than  the  insulated 
fiituation  of  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  car 
^aational  circumstances.     If  we  are  at  this  day 
free,   while  so   many   neighbouring   nations  are 
enslaved ; -^  if  we  stand  erect,   while  they  are 
trampled  on,  -—  let  us  not  entirely  attribute  it  U> 
tiny  superiority  in  ourselves,  of  spirit,  of  wisdom, 
X>T  strength ;  but  let  us  also  humbly  and  gratefully 
ascribe  it  to  that  appointment  of  the  Creator, 
"which  divided  us  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 
•Had  we  been  as  accessible  to  tlie  arms  of  France 
as  Holland,  Swisserland,  or  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands,  we  might,  perhaps,  have  been  involved  in 
the  same  calamities*     But  we  cannot  stop  here. 
The  entire  series  of  our  history,   as  a  nation, 
seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  been  derived 
from  this  source ;  and  every  link  in  the  chain  of 
our  fortune  bears  some  significant  mark  of  our 
local    peculiarity.     Without   this,   where   would 
have  been  our  commercial  opulence  or  our  man* 
time  power  ?    If  we  had  not  been  distinct  as  a 
country,  we  had  not  been  distinct  as  a  people. 
We  might  have  imbibed  the  taints,  been  moulded 
by  the  manners,  and  immerged  in  the  greatness  of 
our  more  powerful  neighboui*s.     It  was  that  good- 
ness  which   made   us   an    islam),   that   laid   the 
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foundation  of  our  national  happiness.  It  was  by 
placing  us  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  that  the 
Almighty  prepared  our  country  for  those  provi- 
dential uses  to  which  it  has  served,  and  is  yet  to 
serve  in  the  great  scheme  of  his  dispensations. 
Thus,  then,  we  behold  ourselves  raised  as  a 
nation  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  that 
very  circumstance  which  made  our  country  be 
regarded,  two  thousand  years  ago,  only  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  refuse  of  the  Roman  empire* 

To  this,  evidently,  it  has  been  owing,  that, 
amongst  us,  the  progress  of  society,  from  barbarism 
to  high  improvement,  has  not  only  been  more 
regular,  but  more  radical  and  entire,  as  to  all  the 
portions  and  circumstances  of  the  body  politic, 
than  in  any  instance  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Shut  in  from  those  desolating  blasts  of  war  which 
have  ever  and  anon  been  sweeping  the  Continent, 
the  culture  of  our  moral  soil  has  been  less  im- 
peded, and  the  seeds  which  have  been  sown  have 
yielded  ampler  as  well  as  maturer  harvests. 
We  have  had  our  vicissitudes,  -^^  but  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  ourselves.  They  seem  clearly  pro- 
vidential, and  not  fortuitous;  since  it  is  certain 
that  the  agitations  which  we  have  experienced, 
and  the  apparent  calamities  which  we  have  suf- 
fered, have  been,  in  almost  every  instance,  signally 
conducive  to  our  advancement.  When  England 
became  possessed  by  the  Saxons,  she  appeared 
only  to  be  sharing  the  fate  of  the  other  European 
countries  ;  all  of  which  about  that  period,  or  soon 
after,  became  the  prey  of  similar  hordes  of  in- 
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vaders.  But  a  difference  of  result,  in  our  particu- 
lar instance,  arising  chiefly  from  our  insular 
situation,  after  some  time,  presents  itself  to  us,  as 
already  marking  that  happy  destination  with  which 
Providence  intended  to  favour  us. 

It  has  been  observed  by  historians,  that  when  an 
army  of  those  northern  invaders  took  possession  of 
any  country,  they  formed  their  establishment  with 
a  view  to  self-defence,  much  more  than  to  civil  im- 
provement. They  knew  not  how  suddenly  they 
might  be  attacked  by  some  successful  army  of  ad- 
venturers ;  and  therefore,  says  Dr.  Robertson,  ^  a 
feudal  kingdom  resembled  a  military  establishment, 
rather  than  a  civil  institution."  —  "  Such  a  policy,** 
adds  the  same  historian,  **  was  well  calculated  for 
defence,  against  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  power  ; 
but  its  provisions  for  the  interior  order  and  tran- 
quillity of  society  were  extremely  defective ;  the 
principles  of  disorder  and  corruption  being  dis- 
cernible in  that  constitution  under  its  best  and  most 
perfect  form."* 

To  this  "  feudal  system,"  however,  the  newly 
established  potentates  of  the  Continent  seem  to  have 
been  impelled  by  necessity ;  but  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence was,  that  that  taste  for  liberty,  which  had 
animated  their  followers  in  their  native  forests, 
could  no  longer  be  cherished,  and  was  of  course 
doomed  to  extinction. 

In  Britain  alone  such  a  necessity  did  not  exist* 
The  possession  of  the  country  being  once  acoom- 

*  Robertson's  View   of  the  State  of  Europe,  prefixed  Co 
Charles  V.  sect.  I. 
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plished,  its  tenure  was  comparadvely  secured  by 
the  sorroimding  ocean.  Defence  was  not  to  be  neg« 
lected ;  but  clanger  was  not  imminent.  Thus  no 
new  habit  was  forced  on  the  new  setders,  so  as  to 
expel  their  original  propensities;  and  accordingly, 
whatever  means  cf  safety  they  might  have  resorted 
to,  against  each  other,  during  the  multiplicity  of 
these  governments,  we  see,  at  the  distance  of  taar 
centuries,  Alfred  turning  from  successful  warfiire 
agunst  invaders  to  exercise  that  consummate  wis- 
^im  with  whidi  his  mind  was  enriched,  in  syste- 
madsing  those  very  aboriginal  principles  of  Saxon 
liberty.  A  civil  polity  was  thus  erected,  which  was 
not  only  in  its  day  the  most  perfect  sdieme  of  go- 
vemment  that  had  yet  existed,  but  it  also  was 
formed  of  such  materials,  and  established  on  such  a 
solid  foundation,  as  never  after  to  be  wholly  de* 
molished ;  until,  at  length,  it  has  been  gradually 
wrought  into  that  magnificent  febric,which,  through 
the  blessing  of  Heaven,  is  at  this  day  the  glory  and 
the  defence  of  our  island. 

In  these  rudiments,  then,  of  the  English  consti* 
tution,  let  us  gratefolly  recognise  the  first  most 
striking  indication  of  a  particular  Providence  pre* 
siding  over  our  country.  A  genius,  the  first  of  his 
age,  is  raised  in  a  remote  and  insulated  part  of 
Eur(^)e, — where,  at  first  view,  it  might  be  thought^ 
his  talents  must  be  destitute  of  their  proper  sphere 
of  action.  But  in  what  other  Eluropean  country 
could  his  enlarged  views  have  been  in  any  adequate 
degree  realised  ?  —  Where  the  feudal  government 
was  established,  such  wise  and  liberal  arrangements 
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as  those  of  Alfred  were  necessarily  precluded ;  at 
least  they  could  not  have  been  introduced,  without 
stripping  such  a  government  of  its  essential  charac- 
ters ;  Alfred's  system  being  as  strictly  ciml^  as  the 
other  was  military*  He  provided  sufficiently  for 
external  safety,  but  it  was  internal  security  and 
tranquillity  to  which  his  exquisite  policy  was  pecu- 
liarly directed.  And  from  its  correspondence  with 
right  reason,  with  the  native  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  with  the  local  circumstances  of  the  country,  it 
so  rooted  itself  in  the  English  soil,  as  to  out-live  all 
the  storms  of  civil  discord,  as  well  as  the  long 
winter  of  the  Norman  tyranny. 

Is  it  not,  then,  remarkable,  that,  when  such  a 
concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances  existed,  in 
that  very  sequestered  spot  should  arise  an  indivi- 
dual, so  precisely  fitted  to  turn  them  to  what  iqi- 
pears  their  allotted  purpose  ?  Had  there  not  been 
an  Alfred  to  accomplish  the  woric,  all  these  capft> 
bilities  might  soon  have  vanished,  and  our  national 
happiness  never  have  been  realised.  —  On  the  other 
hand,  had  Alfred  lived  without  his  appropriate 
sphere  of  action,  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  a 
successful  warrior,  a  gracious  prince,  and  clearly, 
as  far  as  the  state  of  men's  minds  admitted,  a  friend 
to  letters,  and  such  rude  arts  as  were  then  in  use; 
but  he  would  not  have  been  venerated,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  thousand  years,  as  the  founder  of  the 
best  scheme  of  laws,  and  the  happiest  system  of 
government,  that  the  world  ever  saw.  Such  a 
correspondence,  then,  of  so  distinguished  an  agent 
to  so  apt  a  sphere  of  action,  and  attended  with  re- 
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<arits  so  pennaoent,  so  hencfirial,  and  so  vide^ y 
sDfloentjal  oo  hmnan  societr,  was  surdr  fu*  above 
fixtnitous  coincidence.  Was  it  not,  on  the  con- 
tiaij,  an  adaptation  so  sdC^rident,  as  can  <ml j  be 
aodibed  Id  die  spedai  interference  of  over-ruling 
IVoiitipncp? 

It  is  tnK,  that,  bjr  the  Xorman  conquest,  the 
lieBKliift  ddivd  finom  diis  vise  and  happjr  eslafak- 
liAmfnl  appeared  fbr  the  time  twetwlidined  bj  a 
tlueeftld  tyiannj,  —  Rgai,  feudal,  and  eodesiasti- 
caL  But  this,  on  an  attentive  Tiev,  win  appear  no 
leas  to  have  been  over-raled  far  good.  To  re- 
press fiir  the  purpose  ofescitement,  and  to  cmplojr 
grass  admiztnrea^  in  txder  to  higher  purificatian, 
are  prooednies  congruous  vith  all  the  lavs  of 


In  a  coostitnlion  fiinned  in  so  darfc  an  age,  and 
adaptied  to  so  rude  a  people^  there  ooidd  be  little 
BMxe  than  the  crude  elements  of  such  a  political 
sjstEm,  as  more  advanced  times  voidd  require. 
Yet  had  the  ecjoijnnent  of  those  earlier  privileges 
remained  undisturbed,  "^ulimg  better  might  have 
been  aimed  at;  and  instead  of  that  progressive  ad- 
vance, vrith  vhichvehave  been  blessed,  our  nation 
miglbt,  at  this  daj,  hare  onl j  been  distinguished  bjr 
a  Uind  and  stupid  attadiment  to  some  obscJete 
forms  of  liberty,  fiom  vhich  all  substantial  vrorth 
had  long  since  departed.  For  the  prevention  of 
sndi  an  evil,  hiunan  fi>res^;ht  coidd  make  no  pro- 
vision ;  and  ve  maj  nov  look  back  vrith  vonderr 
on-tiie  vrisdom,  as  veil  as  efficacv,  of  die  process. 
The  ori^nal  pLm  va>  ^uai  JtfJ  by  die  same  graciou^ 
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hand,  until  the  habits  induced  by  it  were  fixetl  in 
the  minds  of  Englishmen ;  —then  it  was  suspended, 
that  they  might  struggle  to  regain  it ;  and  by  the 
activity  thus  excited,  and  more  and  more  elicited 
by  new  competitions,  they  might  at  length  attain  to 
the  highest  civil  and  political  happiness,  which  has 
been  enjoyed  in  this  imperfect  state  of  being. 

But,  on  a  yet  more  enlarged  view  of  our  natioDal 
progress,  shall  we  not  be  led  to  conclude,  that 
something  more  than  the  improvement  of  oar  po- 
litical constitution  was  in  the  design  of  Providence, 
when  the  Norman  dynasty  became  possessed  of  the 
throne  ?  A  far  more  important  reformatioD,  than 
that  of  human  laws,  or  political  systems,  was  at 
length  to  take  place*  And  in  this  great  ecclesias- 
tical revolution,  England  was  intended  to  act  m 
conspicuous  part*  For  this,  even  these  preparatory 
steps  would  be  necessary.  And  may  we  not  clearly 
trace  such  steps  ^rom  the  epoch  of  which  we  are 
speaking  ?  The  encroachments  of  the  papal  see 
had,  till  then,  been  comparatively  little  felt  in  Eng- 
land. But  the  Norman  princes  introduced  foreign 
bishops,  who  exercised  in  the  church  as  galling  a 
dominion,  as  that  of  their  royal  patrons  in  the  state. 
<*  The  consciences  of  men,"  says  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  **  were  enslaved  by  sour  ecclesiastiGS, 
devoted  to  a  foreign  power,  and  unconnected  with 
the  civil  state  under  which  they  lived ;  who  now 
imported  from  Rome,  for  the  first  time^  the  whole 
&rrago  of  superstitious  novelties,  which  had  been 
engendered  by  the  blindness  and  corruption  of  the 
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times,  between  the  first  misskm  of  Augustine  Uie 
moiiky  and  the  Norman  ooDqaest."  * 

Had  these  pernicious  practices  been  gradual^ 
and  tMsenabbf  introduced,  as  they  were  in  most 
coontries  on  the  Continent^  they  would  have  been 
inevitably  combined  with  the  common  haUts  of  the 
pec^le.  But  being  thus  suddenly  and  forcibly  im- 
posed, in  conjunction,  too^  with  such  a  mass  of  po- 
litical grievances,  their  almost  necessaiy  Imdeiicy 
was  to  exdle  a  qiirit  of  resistance.  We  accordingly 
find,  that  in  every  advance  which  was  made  towards 
regaining  a  free  government,  a  conquest  was  gained 
ova*  some  instance  of  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  of 
political  granny ;  than  whidi,  lAnat  more  eftctnal 
course  could  the  most  sagacious  foresight  have 
pursued,  for  rousing  the  national  mind  firom  the 
dead  drowsiness  of  siqperstition,  and  preparing  it 
to  give  a  cordial  reception  to  that  light  of  religious 
truth,  which,  whoi  the  proper  season  should  arrive, 
was  to  beam  forth  with  peculiar  brightness  on  this 
fiivoured  country. 

But  it  b  not  only  in  its  aicroadmients  and 
severities  that  we  are  to  regard  the  Norman  govern- 
ment as  an  instrumoit  of  Providence.  It  doubt- 
less was  the  means  of  much  direct  and  positive 
good.  The  minds  of  Snglishm^i  needed  im- 
provaonent,  still  more  than  their  civil  constituticm* 
Alfined  had  attempted  to  sow  the  seeds  of  learning 
as  wdl  as  of  jurisprudence,  amongst  his  country- 
men; but  to  inspire  a  barbarous  pec^le  with  a 
love  cS  literature,  was  what  neither  he  nor  his 

*  Blackstone's  Commeotaiiesy  toL  it.  last  chap. 
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master,  Charlemagne,  was  able  in  any  great  degree 
to  accomplish.  An  advance  of  general  civilisation 
was  necessary  to  strike  out  such  a  disposition : 
and  it  was  not  until  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  century,  that  any  part  of  Western  Europe 
appeared  to  have  been  visited  with  the  dawn  of  an 
intellectual  day.  A  connection,  therefore,  with 
the  Continent,  previously  to  that  period,  could  not 
have  served  the  moral,  and  might  have  injured  the 
political  interests  of  our  island.  But  that  it  shoold, 
just  at  that  time,  be  brought  into  such  ctrcnm* 
stances  as  should  ensure  its  participation  in  all 
the  mental  acquirements  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  appears  evidently  to  bespeak  the  same 
superintendence  as  in  the  instances  already  nocioed. 
It  is,  however,  in  the  great  event  of  the  English 
Reformation,  that  we  perceive,  as  has  been  already 
observed  %  the  most  striking  marks  of  Divine 
direction ;  and  it  seems  to  discover  to  us  why  it 
has  pleased  God  to  distinguish  us  by  so  many 
previous  instances  of  favour.  We  were  not  only 
to  be  blessed  with  the  light  of  truth  ourselves,  but 
we  were  to  be,  in  some  sort,  ^  a  city  set  upon  a 
hill.''  The  peculiar  temperament  of  the  English 
Protestant  establishment,  which  places  it  in  a  kimi 
of  middle  line  between  the  churches  of  the  Con* 
tinent,  has  been  also  noticed  in  a  former  chapter. 
But  is  it  not  evident,  that  our  national  church, 
humanly  speaking,  derived  that  temperament  from 
n  previously-formed  national  character?  *'  Hie 
English,"  says  Voltaire,  *'  into  whom  Nature  has 

*  Chap.  XXXV. 
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infosed  a  spirit  of  independence^  adopted  the 
opinions  of  the  reformers,  but  mitigated  them,  and 
composed  from  them  a  religion  peculiar  to  them- 
selves."* It  is  seldom  thiU,  on  such  a  sul^ect, 
this  acute  but  most  perverted  pen  has  so  justly 
described  the  &JCL  But  what  a  striking  testimony 
is  this,  not  only  to  the  worth  of  that  naticmal 
character,  which  thus  distinguished  itself  from  the 
whole  Christian  world,  but  also  to  the  dejpth  of 
that  Divine  wisdom,  which  made  so  many  remote 
and  unconnected  contingences  work  together  in 
producing  so  valuable  a  result ! 

In  establishing  a  religion  which  is  founded  on 
truth,  and  which  consists  essentially  in  the  love  of 
God  and  man,  what  more  suitable  dispositions 
could  there  be  provided  than  an  independent  spirit 
and  a  mitigating  temper  ?  That  both  these  were 
eminendy  exemplified  by  our  venerable  reformers, 
need  not  here  be  proved.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
enlarge  upon  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  English 
laws  and  constitution,  to  form  such  dispositions  in 
those  who  lived  within  their  influence.  If  this 
taidency  were  doubtful,  a  striking  fact  in  after- 
times  might  serve  to  illustrate  it;  I  mean  that 
steady  z^  with  which  all  the  great  constitutional 
lawyers,  during  the  agitations  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  endeavoured  to  preserve  to  the  English 
church  establishment  that  very  temperament  which 
had  so  happily  entered  into  its  first  formation. 
Nor  can  we  pass  over  the  care  which  was  taken, 
in  the  very  occurrences  of  the  Reformation,  for 

*  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  chap.xxxn. 
VOL.  VI.  G  G 
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adapting  it  to  the  indepetident  spirit  of  the  English, 
and  also  for  perpetuating,  in  the  establishment 
itself,  that  mild  and  tniiigaliftg  temper  which  bad 
influenced  its  first  founders. 

It  was  indispensable  that  the  change  in  the 
church  establishment  should  be  accomplished  by 
the  paramount  powers  of  the  state,  they  alone 
being  either  legally  or  naturally  competent  But 
no  act  of  a  king  or  council,  or  even  of  a  parlia- 
ment, was  adequate  to  effect  in  the  minds  of  the 
English  public  that  rational  and  cordial  acqui- 
escence in  the  new  state  of  things,  without  which 
it  must  have  been  inefficient  as  to  influence,  and 
insecure  as  to  duration. 

But  for  this.  Providence  itself  made  admirable 
provision.     The  pious  and  amiable  Edward  was 
kept  upon  the  throne  until  all  that  was  necessary 
to  be  done,  in  an  external  and  political  way,  had 
been  effected.     Then,  for  a  time,  the  old  system 
was  permitted  to  return,  with  all  its  horrible  accom- 
paniments, in  order,  as  it  should  seem,  that  the 
Protestant  church  of  England  might  not  rest  upoo 
human  laws  alane^  but  might  appear  to  have  ori* 
ginated  in  the  same  essential  principles  with  those 
of  the  apostolic  church,  and  to  have  been  consti* 
tuted  by  men  of  a  like  spirit,  who,  when  called  to 
it,  were  similarly  prepared  to  seal  their  testimony 
with  their  blood. 

The  service  that  these  illustrious  men  had  done, 
by  their  temperate  wisdom  and  admirable  judg- 
ment, in  the  reign  of  Edward,  in  compiling  such  a 
liturgy,  and  establishing  such  a  worship  and  such 
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a  form  of  doctrine,  is  ever  to  be  had  in  gratdbl 
remembrance.  But  their  passive  virtue,  their 
primitive  heroism,  in  patiently,  and  even  joyfully, 
dying  for  those  truths  which  they  had  consden- 
tioQsly  adopted ;  this  it  was  which  established  Pro- 
testantism in  the  hearts  <^  the  Ilnglish  populace. 
They  saw  the  infernal  cruelty  of  the  Popish  lead- 
ers, and  the  calm  magnanimity  of  the  Protestant 
martyrs;  they  saw  these  hciy  men,  whose  am- 
nection  with  secular  politics  might  be  thought  tb 
have  corrupted  them,  and  whose  high  station  in 
society  might  be  supposed  to  have  enervated  them, 
fodng  death  ui  its  most  dreadful  form,  with  more 
than  human  tranquillity.  They  saw  all  this,  and 
the  impression  made  upon  them  was  like  that 
which  was  made  on  the  Israelites  at  Mount  Car- 
mel,  by  the  event  of  the  memorable  contest  between 
the  priests  of  Baal  and  the  prophets  of  the  Lord. 
Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Mary,  the  accessi«Mi 
of  Elizabeth  excited  universal  joy.  The  acquies- 
cence of  the  people  in  the  changes  made  by 
Henry,  and  even  by  Edward,  were  little  more 
than  acts  of  necessi^,  and  therefore  implied  no 
revolttti<Mi  in  the  general  opinion.  But  now  it  was 
evinced,  by  every  possible  proof,  that  a  thorough 
detestation  of  Popery  had  extended  itself  through 
the  whole  community.  '*  Were  we  to  adopt,** 
says  Goldsmith,  **  the  maxim  of  the  Catholics, 
that  evil  may  be  done  for  the  production  of  good, 
one  might  say,  that  the  persecutions  in  Mary's 
reign  were  permitted  only  to  bring  the  kingdom 
over  to  the  Protestant  religion.     The  people  had 
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formerly  been  compelled  to  embrace  it,  and  their 
fears  induced  them  to  conform,  bat  now  almost 
the  whole  nation  were  Protestants  from  inclina- 
tion." Nothing  can  surely  be  more  just  than  the 
substance  of  this  sentiment.  The  lively  writer 
seems  only  to  have  forgotten,  that  we  may  ascribe 
to  Divine  Providence  the  permission  of  evil  in 
order  to  greater  good,  without  sanctioning  any 
maxim,  revolting  in  theory,  or  dangerous  m 
^practice. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

THE  SAME   SUBJECT  CONTINUED. TOLERANT  SPIRIT 

OV  THE  CHURCH.  —  CItlCUMSTANCES  WHICH  LED 
TO  THE  REVOLUTION  —  AND  TO  THE  PROVIDEN- 
TIAL  SUCCESSION   O^   THE   HOUSE   OF   HANOVER. 

The  circumstance  attending  the  Reformation: 
which  has  been  most  regretted  was,  that  a  portion: 
of  the  Protestants  were  dissatisfied  with  it,  as  not 
coming  up  to  the  extent  of  their  ideas ;  and  that 
this  laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  dissent, 
which  broke  the  uniformity  of  public  worship,  and 
led,  at  length,  to  a  temporary  overthrow  both  of 
tfre  ecclesiastical  and  civil  constitution. 

On  these  events,  as  human  transactions,  our 
subject  does  not  lead  us  to  enlarge.  If  the  above 
remarks,  with  those  in  a  foregoing  chapter,  on  the 
peculiar  characters  of  the  English  establishment, 
be  just,  these  persons,  however  conscientious,  were 
opposing,  without  being  aware  of  it,  an  institution 
which,  from  its  excellent  tendency  and  efiects, 
seems  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  Providence. 
But  may  not  even  their  opposition  and  subsequent 
dissent  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  those 
other  transactions  which  have  been  mentioned  f 
that  is,  as  permitted  by  the  all-wise  Disposer,  in 
order  to  beneficial  results,  which  could  not  in  the 
nature  of  things,  according  to  our  conception, 
have  been  equaUy  produced  through  any  other 
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instrumentality  ?  For  example ;  did  it  not  supply 
the  aptest  means  which  we  can  conceive  for  an- 
swering the  important  purpose  which  was  men- 
tioned above  — the  petyetuatir^  in  the  estailiskmaU 
itself  that  mild  and  mitigating  temper  which  had  so 
signally  influenced  its  first  founders  ? 

If  Christian  virtue  be,  in  every  instance,  the 
result  and  the  reward  of  conflict,  and  if  each  virtue 
be  formed,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
opposite  vice,  then  may  we  not  deem  it  morally 
certain  that  a  Christian  community  which  Ood 
<^  delighted  to  honour,"  should,  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals, have  an  opportunity  suitable  to  its  circum- 
stances, of  not  being  ^^  overcome  of  evil,"  but  ''of 
overcoming  evil  with  good?"  And  would  it  not, 
therefore,  appear  probable  that,  though  it  should 
possess  that  political  strength,  and  that  portion  of 
outward  dignity,  which  might  be  necessary  to  its 
efficiency  as  a  national  establishment,  it  should 
also  have  some  opposition  to  encounter,  some  trials 
to  sustain,  some  calumnies  to  surmount^  some  in* 
juries  to  forgive  ?  Would  not  such  circumstances 
strengthen  its  claim  to  being  deemed  an  integral 
part  of  the  church  militant?  and  would  they  not 
fit  it  for  answering  all  the  purposes  of  a  Chrisiiaii 
establishment,  far  better  than  if  it  had  possessed 
that  exclusive  ascendency,  which  should  leave  no 
room  for  the  exercise  of  passive,  and  almost  super- 
sede the  necessity  even  of  active^  virtue? 

That  the  schism,  of  which  we  speak,  was  per- 
mitted by  Providence  for  some  such  purpose  as 
that  just  described,  appears  probable  from  the 
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of  snck  an  wHfnlkw  vilh  tbat  wise  and 
IrunMiafr  pbn  bj  mhkh  the  RefhnnatioD  had 
faecD  efibcted;  fiam  the  obiioas  conAtency  tif 
profriding  fix-  the  mntmnance  of  diat  modoate 
and  mitigating  tempo-  of  the  first  refimnets;  and, 
abore  aD,  heranse  it  is  cfideat  that  the  erent  in 
^oestion  has  actually  answered  this  TaloaUe  pur- 
pose ;  the  most  eminent  dhrines  of  our  church 
l»3Dg  beeo  genenDf  »  moch  disdngaisbed  for 
candour  towards  those  who  diOfeied  fiom  them,  as 
fiur  abilil^  and  finnness  in  m^infrainiig  dior  own 
more  enlarged  mode  of  oondncL 

That  thej  could  not  have  so  fuUj  manifested 
these  amiable  and  truly  CSiristian  qualitie%  in  a 
state  erf*  things  where  there  was  nothing  to  call 
them  fixth,  is  sel^vident;  and  it  is  almost  as 
c»tain  that  eren  their  possession  of  such  Tiitues 
must  depend  upcm  their  having  had  motires  to 
exercise  thon.     We  accordingly  perceiT^  in  the 
lives  and  writings  of  the  great  lominartes  of  our 
duirdiy  not  only  a  happy  prevalaice  of  liberal 
principles  and  charitable  feelings,  but  also  the 
very  process,  if  we  may  so  speak,  by  which  these 
principles  and  feelings  were  formed*    From  haviog 
continually  in  their  view  a  set  of  persons  w*ho  had 
subsiatitialfy  the  same  fidth,  yet  differed  in  modes 
of  worship,  we  see  them  acquiring  a  peculiar  habit 
of  distinguishing  between  the  essentials  and  cir- 
cumstantials  of  religion.    Tlieir  judgment  beoHues 
strong  as  their  charity  becomes  oilai^ged;  and, 
above  all  other  divines,  perhaps,  they  investigate 
religion  as  philosophers,  without  injury  to  the 
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humility  of  their  faith,  or  the  fervency  of  their 
devotion.  In  almost  every  other  communioii 
(though  with  some  admirable  exceptions)  deep 
contemplative  piety  often  appears  associated  with 
some  sentiment  or  practice,  which  is  apt  to  abate 
our  estimation  of  the  rationality  of  the  party ;  or, 
if  rationality  be  preserved,  there  is  too  often  some 
diminution  of  the  pious  affections.  And  whal 
proves  that,  from  the  seeming  evil  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  God  has  by  his  over-ruling  influ- 
ence deduced  this  good,  is,  that  the  completest 
spirit  of  toleration,  and  this  high  description  of 
character,  have  not  only  been  commonly  tmited, 
but  that  seasons  which  peculiarly  called  forth  in 
churchmen  the  exercise  of  Christian  forbearance 
were  also  singularly  fruitful  in  examples  of  this 
sublime  and  philosophic  piety.  * 

In  fact,  whether  we  consider  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  church  of  England  was  formed, 
the  language  in  which  she  expresses  her  sense  of 
the  Christian  doctrines,  the  spirit  which  pervades 
all  her  formularies,  or  the  temp^  which  has  dis* 
tinguished  the  first  founders,  and  all  their  genuine 
successors,  she  evidently  appears  designed  by 
Eternal  Wisdom  to  have  been  a  tolerant  church ; 
and,  by  being  such,  to  be  the  means  of  serving  the 
great  cause  of  Christianity,  in  certain  important 
instances,  which  could  only  be  accomplished  in  a 
state  of  religious  liberty.  In  too  many  other 
Christian  countries,  the  established  religion  has 
appeared  to  rest  etUirel^  upon  a  political  found- 

*  Sec  Bishop  Burnct*8  History  of  his  own  Times. 
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dtion.  Id  consequence  of  this,  men  of  IWely  talents 
have  too  generally,  in  such  countries,  become  in« 
iidels.  In  England,  the  tolerant  nature  of  the 
church  establishment,  in  honourably  maintaining 
and  giving  the  highest  reverence  to  a  national  form 
of  worship,  but  allowing  individuals  their  unre- 
strained choice,  has  left  religion  itself  to  be  a 
matter  of  reason  and  conviction,  as  really  as  it 
was  in  the  primitive  times ;  and  the  consequence 
has  been,  that  reason  and  conviction  have  signally 
done  their  part.  Infidels  have  made  their  utmost 
effi>rts,  with  every  aid  that  perverted  talent  and 
misapplied  learning  could  give  to  them;  but  all 
they  could  accomplish  has  been  to  call  forth  &r 
more  powerful  minds  to  defeat  them  with  their 
own  weapons;  and  to  demonstrate,  that  though 
the  divine  reli^on  of  the  Gospel  leans  on  political 
support,  for  the  sake  of  greater  public  utility,  yet 
its  appropriate  strength  is  that  of  invariable  reason^ 
irrefragable  truth,  and  self-emdent  eaxellence. 

And  while  the  English  establishment  has  thus 
served  the  general  interests  of  religion,  she  has 
also  most  substantially  served  herself.  Making  her 
appeal  to  reason,  she  has  been  estimated  accord- 
ingly; and  what  she  has  not  endeavoured  to 
extort  by  force,  has  been  greatly  yielded  to  her  firom 
rational  attachment.  It  was  natural  that  the 
toleration  which  was  given  should,  in  so  excIu-> 
sive  a  community,  be  largely  made  use  of.  But 
this  leaves  room  for  the  establishment  to  try  its 
comparative  fitness  to  attach  more  minds,  in  which^ 
be  it  said  without  invidiousness,  the  result  has  at 
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all  times  been  such,  as  signally  to  strengthen 
whatever  has  been  adduced  to  illustrate  the  high 
providential  uses  of  the  established  church  of 
England. 

Still,  however,  as  the  natural  and  proper  ten* 
dency  of  the  very  best  things  may  be  thwarted  by 
opposite  influences,  we  ought  to  be  aware,  that  the 
genuine  tendency  of  the  establishmeqt  to  attach 
men's  minds,  and  recommend  itself  by  its  own  ex- 
cellence, should  not  be  trusted  in  so  confidentially, 
as  that  any  of  those  to  whom  this  precious  deposit 
is  committed  should,  from  an  idea  that  its  influ- 
ence cannot  be  weakened,  become  supine^  while  its 
enemies  are  alive  and  active*     We  do  not  meao^ 
that  they  should  oppose  the  adversaries  of  the 
church  by  acrimonious  controversy,  but  by  the 
more  appropriate  weapons  of  activity  and  diligence* 
We  may  reasonably  presume,  that  the  Almighty, 
having  wrought  such  a  work  for  us  at  the  Reform- 
ation, will  still  continue  his   blessing,  while  the 
same  means  are  employed  to  maintain  which  were 
used  to  establish  it*     But  to  this  end  every  aid 
should  be  resorted  to,  every  method  should  be 
devised,  by  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
may  be  brought  to  the  public  worship  of  the 
church*     To  one  most  important  means  we  have 
already  adverted  *,  —  and  it  cannot  be  too  mach 
insisted  on,  —  that  the  lower  classes,  among  which 
the  defection  is  greatest,  should  betimes  receive  an 
impression  on  their  minds,  not  only  of  God's 
goodness  and  mercy,  but  of  his  power  and  supre^ 

*  Chap,  xviii. 
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maof  :  and  also,  that  God  is  the  real  original  au- 
thority by  which  **  kings  reign,  and  princes 
decree  justice;"  by  which  obedience  and  loyalty 
to  government  are  enforced,  and  all  the  subordinate 
duties  of  life  required  of  them.  It  is  from  the 
pulpit,  undoubtedly,  that  every  duty,  both  to  God 
and  man,  is  best  inculcated,  and  with  a  power  and 
sanction  peculiar  to  itself;  and  it  is  the  clergy  that 
must  prepare  for  God  faithful  servants  and  true 
worshqipers,  and  for  the  king  a  willing  and  obe- 
dient people. 

'  But  the  clergy,  however  zealous,  pious,  and 
active,  cannot  find  time  to  do  all  that  might  be 
dme.  A  people  might  be  prqiared  for  the  clergy 
themselves.  The'  minds  of  children  should  be 
umvenally  familiarised  with  the  moving  stories, 
and  their  afiections  excited  by  the  amiable  cha- 
racters in  the  Bible.  When  the  beautifol  alle- 
gories of  the  New  Testament  have  been  not  only 
stndied  but  properly  interpreted  to  them,  —  when 
their  memories  have  been  stored  with  such  subjects 
and  passages  as  constantly  occur  in  preachings  -— 
the  service  of  the  church,  by  becoming  more  intel- 
ligible, will  become  more  attractive.  And,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  with  their  religious  in- 
structions there  should  be  mixed  a  constant  sense 
of  the  excellence  of  their  aam  ciurtA^  the  privileges 
of  belonging  to  it,  the  mischief  of  departing  from 
it,  the  duties  which  lie  upon  them  as  members  of 
it.  Tley  should  be  tav^t  the  nature  of  the 
government  of  this  church,  the  authority  from 
which  it  is  derived,  and  their  duty  and  obligations. 
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not  as  children  only,  but  through  life,  to  its  mi- 
nisters* They  should  be  taught  what  all  the 
offices  and  institutions  of  the  church  mean ;  that 
none  of  them  are  empty  ceremonies,  but  arrange- 
ments of  genuine  wisdom,  and  to  be  valued  and 
used  accordingly. 

We  will  venture  to  say,  that  were  such  a  mode 
of  training  the  lower  classes  every  nohere  adopted, 
they  would  then,  not  occasionally^  fall  in  with  the 
stream  on  Sundays,  and  be  mixed,  they  know  not 
why,  with  a  congregation  of  customary  worship* 
pers ;  but  they  would  come  with  ability  to  under- 
stand,  and  dispositions  to  prefer  the  established 
mode  of  worship ;  their  ideas  and  sentiments  would 
readily  mix  and  assimilate  with  what  they  saw  and 
heard.  And  thus  an  habitual  veneration,  both  for 
the  church  and  its  pastors,  would  be  an  additional 
preparation  for  the  gradual  influence  of  real  r^ 
ligion  on  their  minds.  But  while  these  modes  of 
instruction  may  be  maintained  by  the  leisure  and 
the  liberality  of  the  laity,  the  clergy  must  be  the 
life,  and  soul,  and  spirit  of  tliem. 

But  to  return.  —  Perhaps*  in  a  fair  view  of 
the  importance  of  that  truly  Christian  liberty, 
which  ever  since  the  Revolution  of  1688  has  been 
established  in  England,  it  might  be  doubled 
whether  this  was  not  the  ultimate  object,  on  account 
of  which  the  civil  rights  of  the  English  communis 
were  so  providentially  fostered.  Certain  it  is, 
that  at  every  period  of  our  history,  when  an 
advance  is  made  in  civil  matters,  some  step  appears 
generally  to   have  been   gained  in   ecclesiastical 
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concerns  also ;  and  the  completion  of  the  one  is 
eqoally  that  of  the  other.  Bat  it  seems  as  if  the 
distinct  agency  of  Proyidence,  in  bringing  oar 
cfaorcfa  to  that  avowed  and  established  tolerance, 
which  was  alike  congenial  to  its  spirit,  and  ne- 
cessary to  its  purpose,  is  even  more  remarkable 
than  that  series  of  interpositions  which  has  been 
refierred  to  in  the  dvil  history  c^  the  conntry. 
And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  toleration 
cxf  onr  charch  is  connected  with  oar  national  love 
of  civil  liberty,  and  that  the  state  also  is  tolerant.* 

The  long  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  seems  to 
have  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  conso- 
lidating and  perpetuating  the  great  work  which 
had  been  accomplished.  During  that  period,  all 
the  energies  of  the  prerogative  were  exercised 
for  the  exclu^ve  maintenance  of  the  establish*- 
ed  religion.  And  may  we  not  believe^  that 
diis  was  necessary  till  the  new  order  of  things 
should  have  established  itself  in  the  habits  of  the 
people? 

That  neither  civil  nor  religious  liberty  was  fully 
enjoyed  in  England  till  the  Revolution,  will  not 
be  denied.  And  that  the  weak  and  sometimes 
most  erroneous  conduct  of  the  race  of  Stuart  was 
providentiaUy  over-ruled,  so  as  to  lead  to  that 
gk»ious  consummation,  is  equaUy  obvious.  May 
we  not,  then,  suppose,  that  this  &mily  was  brought 
upon  the  throne  for  this  purpose,  when  we  see, 
diat  when  that  object  was  ripe  for  accomplishment, 

*  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  there  was  a  most  unhappy  in- 
rtance  of  departure  from  this  spirit  in  the  reign  of  Chsurles  1I« 
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the  family,  in  its  male  line,  was  excladed  from  tbe 
sovereignty,  on  the  clearest  grounds  of  invincible 
necessity,  and  hopeless  bigotry;  an  event,  the 
occasion  for  which  was  as  much  to  be  deploied, 
as  its  motives  are  to  be  revered,  and  its  conse- 
quences to  be  gloried  in.  This  Revolution  was 
one  of  those  rare  and  critical  cases,  which  can 
never  be  pleaded  as  a  precedent  by  discontent  or 
disaffection.  It  was  a  singular  instance  wh^i  a 
high  duty  was  of  necessity  superseded  by  a  higher; 
and  when  the  paramount  rights  of  law  and  odd* 
science  united  in  urging  the  painful  but  irresistible 
necessity. 

God  has  made  human  society  progressive  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  order  of  his 
Providence.  At  some  periods,  this  progress  seems 
accelerated.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  preside  over  communities  to  mark  all  such 
periods,  and  instead  of  resistingj  to  regulaU  the 
progress.  This  did  not  the  unfortunate  house  of 
Stuart.  Their  political  errors  shall  not  here  be 
enumerated.  Probably  they  would  have  been 
preserved  from  them,  if  they  had  not  fought  against 
Divine  Providence,  in  several  instances.  The 
spirit  of  the  English  reformation  was  that  of 
rational  but  strict  piety.  This  strictness,  the 
conduct  both  of  James  and  even  of  the  first  Charlesy 
had  a  tendency  to  extinguish,  by  sanctioning^  and, 
in  a  degree,  enjoining  the  profanation  of  the 
Lord's  day.  The  order  of  public  worship,  ss 
established  by  the  reformers,  was  sufficiently  ma- 
jestic; no  decorous  circumstance  being  wanting. 
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no  exceptionable  ceremonies  being  admitted. 
Instead  of  wisely  and  steadily  guarding  this  ad- 
mirable arrangement  from  encroachments,  the 
nnfbrtanate  Charles  endeavoured  to  bring  back 
these  genuflexions  and  other  ceremonies,  which 
the  first  reformers  had  discarded;  and  ^iforced 
these  innovations  by  a  severi^  still  more  abhorrent 
from  the  temper  of  the  Anglican  chmrch.  Under 
such  mismanagement,  those  dissentient  principles, 
which  existed  since  the  Reformation,  were  fimned 
into  that  furious  flame,  from  which  the  English 
oonstitation  in  church  and  state  seems  to  have 
come  forth  unhurt,  only  because  the  designs  of  over- 
ruling Providence  required  their  preservation. 

The  second  Charles,  untaught  by  the  calamities 
of  his  virtuous  but  misguided  &ther,  disregarded 
all  principle  in  his  public,  and  outraged  all  de- 
cency in  his  private^  conduct.  His  reign  was  a 
continual  rebellion  against  that  Providence  which 
had  destined  the  English  nation  to  exemplify  both 
good  government  and  good  morals,  to  the  sur- 
rounding world.  Perhiqps,  however,  nothing  short 
of  the  enormities  of  himself^  and  the  misconduct 
ct  his  successor,  could  have  been  sufficient  to 
impel  the  English,  after  the  miseries  they  had  so 
lately  experioiced  from  anarchy,  to  the  vindication 
of  their  just  constitutional  rights.  And  probably, 
again,  they  would  not  have  possessed  that  temper, 
which  kept  them  from  demanding  more  than  their 
jost  rights,  if  they  had  not  received  diat  previoas 
disdpline  from  the  hand  of  Heaven.  It  is  wotfhy 
of  notice,  that  when  the  house  of  Stuart  was  dis- 
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possessed  of  the  throne  of  England,  that  same 
Providence  caused  a  respite  in  favour  of  those 
two  *  princesses  who  had  not  participated  in  the 
vices  of  their  father's  house.  Of  these,  the  elder 
was  made  a  chief  instrument  in  the  great  work 
which  was  to  be  accomplished.  She  was  a  cor- 
dial Protestant,  and  a  pious  Christian ;  and  we 
cannot  doubt,  but  her  marriage  with  that  Prinoe^ 
who  was  appointed  to  perfect  our  liberties,  was  a 
special  link  in  the  chain  of  intermediate  causes. 
She  became  a  true  English  sovereign :  a  lover  of 
the  establishment,  and  an  example  of  Christian 
charity.  .  Strictly  and  habitually  devout  amid  all 
the  temptations  of  a  court,  she  was  prepared  to 
meet  death  with  almost  more  than  resignation. 

The  character  of  her  sister  was  much  less  im- 
pressive; her  good  qualities  being  better  fitted 
for  private  life  than  a  throne.  It  would  be  hard 
to  charge  her  with  inheriting  the  faults  of  her 
ancestors,  from  all  the  grosser  instances  of  which 
she  was  clearly  exempt.  Yet  there  certainly 
appears  in  her  attachments  much  of  that  weak 
subjection  of  mind  (and  a  little,  it  may  be  feared^ 
of  that  dissimulation  too,)  which  had  been  so 
manifest  in  some  former  monarchs  of  her  family. 
Yet  even  this  weakness  was  over-ruled  to  great 
purposes.  Had  her  attachment  to  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  been  more  moderate,  the  Duke 
might  not  have  possessed  that  supreme  authority 
which  enabled  him  to  humble,  by  so  unexampled 
a  series  of  victories,  that  power  which  had  been 

*  Mary  and  Anne. 
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the  scourge  of  Protestantism,  and  the  pest  of 
Europe.  And  had  her  temper  been  less  mutable, 
it  might  not  have  been  so  easy  to  accomplish  a 
peace,  when  the  reasonable  ends  of  war  had  been 
so  fully  answered. 

It  would   almost  seem  that  the  issue  of  this 
Princess  was  deemed  by  Providence  too  centi*al 
a  branch  of  the  Stuart  family  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  newly-renovated  constitution.     A  more 
distant    connection    had    already   been    specially 
trained  for  this  most  in)portant  trust,  though  with 
little  apparent  probability  of  being  called  to  ex- 
ercise it,  the  Princess  Anne  having  been  no  less 
than  seventeen  times   pregnant.      Tlie   death  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  last  of  her  family, 
at  length  turned  the  eyes  of  the  English  public 
towards  the  Princess  Sophia;  and  from  henceforth 
she  and  her  issue  were  recognised  as  presumptive 
heirs  to  the  crown.     Many  of  the  events  which 
occurred  during  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign  served  not  a  little  to  enhance  to  all  who 
were  cordially  attached  to  the  English  constitution 
the  providential   blessing  of  so   suitable   a  suc- 
cession. 

A  more  remarkable  event  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Nothing  can  be  more 
essential  to  the  interests  of  British  liberty  than 
that  they  who  were  concerned  for  its  maintenance 
should  be  possessed  of  the  promptest  and  most 
unexceptionable  means  of  filling  the  vacant  throne. 
No  prince  was  fitted  to  their  purpose  who  was  not 
zealously  attached  to  the  Protestant  religion ;  and 

VOL.  VI.  H  H 
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it  was  desirable  that  he  should,  at  the  same  time^ 
possess  such  a  title,  on  ground  of  consanguinity, 
as  that  the  principle  of  hereditary  monarchy  might 
be  as  little  departed  from  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  would  admit  For  the  securing  of  both  these 
radical  objects,  what  an  adequate  provision  was 
made  in  the  Princess  Sophia,  and  her  illustrious 
ofispring  I  The  connection  thus  near  was  made 
interesting  by  every  circumstance  which  could 
engage  the  hearts  of  English  Protestants.  The 
Princess  Sophia  was  the  only  remaining  child  of 
that  only  remaining  daughter  of  James  the  First, 
who,  being  married  to  one  of  the  most  zealous 
Protestant  princes  of  the  empire,  became  his  part- 
ner in  a  series  of  personal  and  domestic  distresses, 
in  which  his  committing  himself,  in  the  cause  of 
the  Protestants  of  Bohemia,  involved  him  and  bis 
family  foi^  near  half  a  century.  In  her  all  the 
rights  of  her  mother,  as  well  as  of  her  &ther,  were 
vested;  and  while  by  the  electoral  dignity  (of 
which  her  father  had  been  deprived)  being  r^ 
stored  to  her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Hanover,  she 
seemed,  in  part,  compensated  for  the  afflictions  of 
her  earlier  life,  —  her  personal  character,  in  which 
distinguished  wit  and  talents  were  united  with 
wisdom  and  piety*,  both  these  last  probably 
taught  her  in  the  school  of  adversity,  procured  for 
her  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her,  as  wdl 

*  See  M.  Chevreau's  character  of  the  Princetf  Sophia, 
quoted  by  Addison.  Freeholder,  No.  50.  See  alio  her  two 
letters  to  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  Ltfe»  annexed  id 
Timti, 
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as  tbe  Tcoeradon  (^  those  whose  religions  senti- 
ments were  congeDial  with  her  own. 

Such  was  the  mother  <^  George  the  Fhst !  She 
lived,  enjoying  her  bright  faculties  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  to  see  a  throne  prepared  for  her  son 
tu  more  glorioos  than  that  from  which  her  Guber 
bad  been  driven ;  or,  what  to  her  excellent  mind 
was  stiU  more  gratifying,  she  saw  herselTpreserved, 
after  the  exdnction  of  all  tbe  other  branches  of  her 
paternal  boose,  to  fitmish,  in  the  most  faoaoorable 
instance  possiUe,  an  invalnable  stay  and  prop  for 
Ihat  canse,  on  accoont  of  which  her  parents  and 
their  diildren  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  have  "  sa& 
fered  tbe  loss  of  all  tbings." 

Whether,  then,  we  consider  the  succession  of 
tbe  boose  of  Hanover  as  the  means  of  finally 
establishing  our  civQ  and  religious  constitntion, 
which  then  only  can  be  regarded  as  having  at- 
tained a  perfect  triumph  over  every  kind  of  oppo- 
sition, —  or  whether  we  view  it  as  a  most  signal 
act  of  that  retributive  goodness  which  has  promised 
"  that  every  one  who  fcM'sakelb  house,  or  brethren, 
or  lands,  for  his  sake,  shall  receive  manifold  more 
even  in  this  present  life :"  —  I  say,  in  whichsoever 
light  we  contemplate  it,  —  especially  if  we  connect 
it  with  tbe  series  of  previous  events  in  England,— 
and  above  aD,  ccHupare  it  with  tbe  &te  of  the  Gimily 
from  wbidi  the  parent  princess  had  sprung  —  but 
which,  after  beii^  chastised  to  no  purpose,  was  re- 
jected, to  make  room  (or  those  who  had  suffered  in 
so  mocb  nobler  a  canse,  and  with  so  much  better 
effect ;  —  what  can  we  say,  but  with  the  Psalmist, 
H  B   2 
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'^  that  promotion  conieth  neither  from  the  east, 
nor  from  the  west,  nor  yet  from  the  south.  But 
God  is  the  judge :  he  putteth  down  one»  and  setteth 
up  another.  For  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there 
is  a  cup,  and  the  wine  is  red ;  it  is  full  mixed, 
and  he  poureth  out  of  the  same :  but  as  for  the 
dregs  thereof,  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  shall 
wring  them  out,  and  drink  them." — "  All  the  horns 
also  of  the  wicked  shall  be  cut  off;  but  the  boms 
of  the  righteous  shall  be  exalted.^' 

Another  less  momentous,  yet  highly  interesting, 
instance  of  providential  remuneration,  connected 
with  this  great  event,  must  not  be  passed  over. 
It  shall  be  given  in  the  words  of  a  living  and  a 
near  observer.  —  "A  wife,"  says  Bishop  Burnet, 
*^  was  to  be  sought  for  Prince  Charles  (the  Elm- 
peror's  brother,  whom  the  allies  wished  to  establish 
on  the  Spanish  throne,)  among  the  Protestant 
courts,  for  there  was  not  a  suitable  match  in  the 
Popish  courts.  He  had  seen  the  Princess  of 
Anspach,  and  was  much  taken  with  her,  so  that 
great  applications  were  made  to  persuade  her  to 
change  her  religion;  but  she  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  buy  a  crown  at  so  dear  a  rate.  And 
soon  after,  she  was  married  to  the  Prince  Elec- 
toral of  Brunswick ;  which  gave  a  glorious  charac- 
ter of  her  to  this  nation.  And  her  pious  firmness 
is  like  to  be  rewarded,  even  in  this  life,  by  a  much 
better  crown  than  that  which  she  rejected.^  * 
Surely  this  portion  of  our  Queen  Caroline's  his- 

♦  Burnet's  own  Timet,  1707. 
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tory  deserres  to  be  had  in  pefpetiial  lemencH 
lurance! 

The  same  prelate^  speaking  of  King  WUliam, 
say%  —  *^  I  considered  him  as  a  person  raised  up 
bj  God  to  resist  the  power  of  France^  and  the 
progress  of  ^rranny  and  persecation.  The  thirty 
years  firom  the  year  167S»  to  his  deadi,  in  whidi 
be  acted  so  great  a  pait,  carry  in  them  so  many 
amaiing  stqps  cf  a  glorioos  and  distinguishing 
ProTidaice,  that,  in  the  words  of  Darid,  he  may 
be  called —  Tke  wum  of  GodTs  r^ii  ktmd^  teiom 
ke  amtde  sirtmg  Jmr  kimse^'^ 

But  if  there  were  just  ground  for  this  remark 
respecting  this  particular  period,  and  this  indi- 
vidual personage^  what  shall  we  say  of  the  entire 
chain  of  proTidences,  which  runs  through  our 
whole  national  history,  from  the  landhig  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors  to  the  present  hour?  May  it 
not  be  confidently  asked,  —  Is  there  at  this  day  a 
nation  upon  earth  whose  circumstances  appear  so 
clearly  to  have  been  arranged,  and  bound  to- 
gether, by  the  h«ids  of  Him,  ^  who  does  what- 
soTer  he  (leases  both  in  heaven  and  earth  ?** 

That  the  purposes  of  this  great  schaocie  have, 
as  yet,  been  most  inadequately  answered,  as  fiir  as 
our  free  agency  is  concerned,  is  a  dei^  ground  lor 
our  humiliation,  but  no  argumoiit  against  the 
reality  of  provid<»itial  direction.  The  sacred 
history  of  the  Jews,  the  only  pec^Ie  who  have 
been  more  distu^mshed  than  our^ves,  presents 
to  us  not  only  their  unparalleled  obligations  to 
the  Almighty,  but  also  a  series  of  such  abuses  of 
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those  merciesy  as  at  length  brought  upon  them  a 
destruction  as  unexampled  as  their  guilt  The 
great  purposes  of  Heaven  cannot  be  frustrated; 
but  the  instrument  which  embarrassed  the  process 
may,  too  sureljy  be  excluded  from  any  share  in 
the  beneficial  results,  and  be,  on  the  contrary,  the 
distinguished  victim  of  indignation.  Thus  Jadea, 
in  spite  of  all  its  apostasies,  was  made  subservient 
to  its  original  object.  In  spite  of  the  barrenness 
of  the  parent  tree,  the  mystic  branch  was  made  to 
spring  from  its  roots ;  but  this  purpose  being  once 
served,  the  tree  itself,  nourished  as  it  had  been 
with  the  chief  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  with  the 
richest  dews  of  heaven,  was  **  hewn  down  and 
cast  into  the  fire." 

Let  England,  let  those  especially  of  rank  and 
influence,  and,  above  all,  let  the  personage  whose 
high  but  most  awful  trust  it  may  be  to  have  the 
delegated  oversight  of  this  vineyard,  which  God 
has  *'  fenced  and  planted  with  the  choicest  vine;" 
let  ALL  feel  the  weight  of  their  responsibility,  and 
avert  those  judgments  which  divine  justice  may 
deem  commensurate  to  our  abused  advantages ! 

We  have  been  the  object  of  admiration  to  the 
whole  civilised  world  I  Such  have  been  the  bless- 
ings conferred  upon  us,  and  such  have  been  the 
bright  lights,  firom  time  to  time,  raised  up  among 
us,  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  But  what 
would  the  eifect  have  been,  if  our  unexampled 
constitution,  correspondent  to  its  native  design, 
had  called  forth,  not  the  unblushing,  because  un* 
punishable,  baseness  of  party  profligacy,  but  the 
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uniettered,  disinterested,  unanimoos,  exertion  of 
commanding  talent,  of  energetic  application,  and 
of  invincible  virtue !     If  a  solicitude  to  digest  the 
principles,  to  imbibe  the  spirit,  and  to  exemplify 
the  virtues  of  our  illustrious  worthies  had  been  as 
assiduously  excited  by  preceptors  in  their  pupils, 
and  by  parents  in  their  children,  as  a  blind  ad- 
miration  of  them,  or  a  blinder  vanity  on    ac- 
count of  them :  —  if  those  worthies  had  been  as 
sedulously  imitated  as  they  have  been  loudly  ex- 
tolled;  and  above    all,   if  our  national   church 
establishment  had  been  as  universally  influential 
as  it  is  intrinsically  admirable  in  its   impressive 
ordinances,  its  benignant  spirit,  and  its  liberal,  yet 
unadulterated  doctrines :  —  we  mean  not,  if  these 
efiects   had   been    produced   to   any   improbable 
Utopian  extent,  but  in  that  measure  which  was, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  possible,  and  which  the 
moral  Governor  of  the  universe  had  an  equitable 
right  to  look  for.     If  this  had  been  realised,  who 
can  say  what  evils  might  have  been  prevented, 
what  good  might  have  been  accomplished  ?     How 
might  Protestantbm  have  spread  through  Europe, 
did  our  national  morals  keep  pace  with  our  pro« 
fession  !  How  happily  might  the  sound  philosophy 
of  the  English  school,  when  thus  illustrated,  have 
precluded  the  impious  principles  and  the  blasphe- 
mous language  of  Voltaire  and  his  licentious  herd  I 
And  how  would  the  widely-difiused  radiance  of 
our  then  unclouded  constitution  have  poured  even 
upon  surrounding  countries  so  bright  a  day,  as  to 
have  made  rational  liberty  an  object  of  general,  but 
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safe  pursuit ;  and  left  no  place  for  those  works  of 
darkness  by  which  France  has  degraded  herself, 
and  outraged  human  nature  I 

Shall  we,  then,  persevere  in  our  inattention  to  the 
indications  of  Providence?  Shall  we  persist  in 
our  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  talents  committed  to 
us?  Shall  we  be  still  unconscious  that  all  oar 
prosperity  hangs  suspended  on  the  sole  will  of 
God,  and  that  the  moment  of  his  ceasing  to  sustain 
us  will  be  the  moment  of  our  destruction  ?  And 
shall  not  this  be  felt  particularly  by  those  who,  by 
being  placed  highest  in  the  community,  would,  in 
such  a  ruin,  be  the  most  signal  victims,  so  they 
may  now  do  most  toward  averting  the  calamity  ? 
On  the  whole,  what  is  the  almost  audible  language 
of  Heaven  to  prince  and  people,  to  nobles  and 
commoners,  to  church  and  state,  but  that  of  the 
great  Author  of  our  religion  in  his  awful  message 
to  the  long  since  desolated  churches  of  Asia? 
<^  Repent,  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly, 
and  will  fight  against  thee  with  the  sword  of  my 
mouth ;  and  I  will  kill  thy  children  with  death,  and 
all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he  that 
searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts,  and  I  will  give  to 
every  one  of  you  according  to  your  works.** 
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CHAP.  XL. 

ON     CHRISTIANITY     AS      A      PRINCIPLE    OF     ACTION, 
ESPECIALLY   AS   IT   RESPECTS   SUPREME   RULERS.   > 

• 

Christianity  is  not  an  ingenious  theory,  a  sub- 
lime but  impracticable  speculation,  a  fanciful  in- 
vention to  exercise  the  genius  or  sharpen  the  wit ; 
but  it  is  a  system  for  common  apprehension,  for 
general  use,  and  daily  practice.  It  is  critically 
adapted  to  the  character  of  man,  intelligible  to  his 
capacity,  appropriated  to  his  exigencies,  and  ac- 
commodated to  his  desires.  It  contains,  indeed, 
abstruse  mysteries  to  exercise  his  iaith,  to  inure  him 
to  submission,  to  habituate  him  to  dependence ; 
but  the  sublimest  of  its  doctrines  involve  deep 
practical  consequences. 

Revelation  exhibits  what  neither  the  philosophy 
of  the  old,  nor  the  natural  religion  of  the  modem, 
sceptic  ever  pretended  to  exhibit,  a  compact 
system  of  virtues  and  graces.  Philosophy  boasted 
only  fair  ideas,  independent  virtues,  and  discon- 
nected duties.  Christianity  presents  an  unmuti- 
lated  whole^  in  which  a  few  simple  but  momentous 
premises  induce  a  chain  of  consequences  commen- 
surate with  the  immortal  nature  of  man.  It  is  a 
scheme  which  not  only  displays  every  duty,  but 
displays  it  in  its  just  limitation  and  relative  depend- 
ence; maintaining  a  lovely  symmetry  and  fair 
proportion,  which  arise  from  the  beautiful  connec- 
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tion  of  one  virtue  with  another,  and  of  all  virtues 
with  that  faith  of  which  they  are  the  fruits. 

But  the  paramount  excellence  of  Christianity  is, 
that  its  effects  are  not  limited,  like  the  virtues  of 
the  pagans,  to  the  circumscribed  sphere  of  this 
world.  Their  thoughts  and  desires,  though  they 
occasionally  appeared,  from  their  sublimity,  to 
have  been  fitted  for  a  wider  range,  were  in  a  great 
measure  shut  in  by  the  dark  and  narrow  bounds  of 
the  present  scene.  At  most,  they  appear  to  have 
had  but  transient  glimpses  of  evanescent  light, 
which,  however,  while  they  lasted,  made  them 
often  break  out  into  short  but  spirited  apostrophes 
of  hope,  and  even  triumph.  The  Stoics  tdked 
deeply  and  eloquently  of  self-denial,  but  never 
thought  of  extending,  by  its  exercise,  their  happi- 
ness to  perpetuity.  Philosophy  could  never  give 
to  divine  and  eternal  things  sufficient  distinctness 
or  magnitude  to  induce  a  renunciation  of  present 
enjoyment,  or  to  ensure  to  the  conqueror,  who 
should  obtain  a  victory  over  this  world,  a  crown  of 
unfading  glory.  It  never  was  explained,  except  in 
the  page  of  Revelation,  that  God  was  himself  an 
abundant  recompense  for  every  sacrifice  which 
can  be  made  for  his  sake.  Still  less  was  it  ascer- 
tained, that,  even  in  this  life,  God  is  to  the  good 
man  his  refuge  and  his  strength,  *^  a  very  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble."  There  is  more  rational 
consolation  for  both  worlds,  in  these  few  words  of 
the  Almighty  to  Abraham,  ^^  Fear  not,  I  am  thy 
shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward,''  than  in 
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all  the  happy  conjectaresy  and  mgeiiioiis  proba- 
Inlkiesy  of  all  the  phflosc^hers  in  the  world* 

The  religiooy  therefore,  which  is  in  this  little 
work  meant  to  be  inculcated  is  not  the  gloomy 
aosterity  of  the  ascetic;  it  is  not  the  fierce  in- 
tolerance of  the  bigot;  it  is  not  the  mere  assent  to 
historical  eTidence^  nor  the  mere  formal  obserr- 
anoes  of  the  nominal  Christian.  It  is  not  the 
extravagance  of  the  &natic^  nor  the  exterminatiiig 
aeal  of  the  persecutor:  though  all  these  fiiint 
shadows,  or  distorting  caricatures,  have  been  fre- 
quently exhibited  as  the  genuine  portraits  of  Chri^ 
tianity  by  those  who  either  never  saw  her  fiioe,  or 
never  came  near  enough  to  delineate  her  &irly,  or 
who  delighted  to  misrepresent  and  disfigure  her. 

True  religion  is,  on  the  contrary,  die  most 
sober,  most  efficient,  most  natural,  and,  therefore^ 
nuist  happy  exercise  of  right  reason.  It  is^  indeed^ 
rationally  made  predominant,  by  such  an  aj^re- 
hension  of  what  concerns  us,  in  .respect  to  our 
higher  nature,  as  sets  us  above  all  undue  attrac- 
tion of  earthly  objects ;  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
bees  the  mind  from  its  bondage  to  the  body.  It 
is  that  inward  moral  liberty  which  gives  a  man  the 
mastery  over  himself  and  enables  him  to  pursue 
those  ends  which  his  heart  and  his  conscience 
approve,  without  yielding  to  any  of  those  warping 
influences,  by  which  all,  except  genuine  Christians, 
must  be^  more  or  less,  led  captive.  In  a  word,  it 
is  the  influential  knowledge  of  Hm,  whom  to 
know  is  wisdom,  -^  whom  to  fear  is  rectitude,— 
whom  to  love  b  happiness.     A  principle  thisi,  so 
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just  in  rational  creatures  to  their  infinite  owner, 
benefactor,  and  end :  so  demanded  by  all  that  is 
perceivable  in  outward  nature,  so  suggested  by  aU 
that  is  right,  and  so  required  by  all  that  is  wrong 
in  the  human  mind,  that  the  common  want  of  it, 
which  almost  every  where  presents  itself,  is  only 
to  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  human 
nature  being  under  some  unnatural  perversion, 
some  deep  delirium,  or  fatal  intoxication;  which, 
by  filling  the  mind  with  sickly  dreams,  renders  it 
insensible  to  those  facts  and  verities,  of  which 
awakened  nature  would  have  the  most  awful  and 
most  impressive  perception. 

Thus,  to  awaken  our  reason,  to  make  us  sensi- 
ble of  our  infatuation,  to  point  us  to  our  true 
interest,  duty,  and  happiness,  and  to  fit  us  for  the 
pursuit,  by  making  us  love  both  the  objects  at 
which  we  are  to  aim,  and  the  path  in  which  we 
are  to  move,  are  the  grand  purposes  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  If  moral-  rectitude  be  an  evil ; 
if  inward  self-enjoyment  be  a  grievance;  if  a  right 
estimate  of  all  things  be  folly ;  if  a  cheerful  and 
happy  use  of  every  thing,  according  to  its  just 
and  proper  value,  be  misery ;  if  a  supreme,  unde- 
viating  attachment  to  every  thing  that  is  true  and 
honest,  and  just  and  pure,  and  lovely,  and  of 
good  report,  be  weakness ;  —  in  short,  if  the  truest 
relish  for  every  thing  substantially  useful,  every 
thing  innocently  pleasant  in  life,  with  the  prospect, 
when  life  is  ended,  of  felicity  unspeakable  and 
eternal  be  moping  melancholy,  then,  and  not 
otherwise,  ought  the  religion  of  the  New  Testa* 
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meDt  to  be  tieated  with  n^^ect,  or  riewed  with 
siisfHcioo,  — as  if  it  were  hostile  to  homan  comfort^ 
nDsoitaMe  to  high  station,  or  inoonDpatiUe  with 
any  circmnstaiices  which  right  reason  sanctions. 

The  Gospel  is^  in  infinite  mercy,  bron^t  with- 
in the  aprdien^on  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant ; 
bat  its  grandeor,  like  that  of  the  God  who  gare  it, 
is  not  to  be  lowered  by  ccMidescensk».  In  its 
hmnblest  sunflitndes,  the  discerning  mind  will  feel 
a  majestic  simplicity,  identical  with  that  of  created 
nature;  and,  in  its  plainest  lessons,  an  extent  of 
meaning  which  spreads  into  infinitade.  Whoi 
we  yield  oarselyes  to  its  influences,  its  eflfects  npon 
as  are  correspondent  to  its  own  nature.  It  lays 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  every  kind  of  false  great- 
ness, but  it  leaves  us  in  a  more  confirmed  and  &r 
happier  enjoyment  of  all  which  really  gives  lustre 
to  the  character,  which  truly  heightens  the  spirit, 
which  strengthens,  ennobles,  and  amplifies  the 
mind.  It  announces  to  us  a  spiritual  sovereign, 
to  whose  unseen  dominion  the  proudest  potentates 
of  the  earth  are  in  unconscious,  but  most  real 
subjection;  but  who^  notwithstanding  his  infinite 
greatness,  condescends  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
every  human  heart  that  truly  yields  to  his  in- 
fluence; suppressing  in  it  every  unruly  and  un- 
happy passion ;  animating  it  with  every  holy  and 
heavenly  temper,  every  noble  and  generous  virtue ; 
fitting  it  for  all  the  purposes  of  Providence,  and 
fortifying  it  against  calamities,  by  a  '^  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding." 

That  this  is  a  view  of  Christianity,  founded  in 
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irrefragable  (hct,  and  peculiarly  demanding  our 
regard,  appears  from  the  uniform  language  of  its 
Divine  Author,  respecting  himself  and  his  mis- 
sion, on  all  occasions  where  a  summary  annun* 
ciation  was  fitting.  It  is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  on 
the  eve  of  actual  establishment,  of  which  he  gives 
notice.  To  this  ultimate  idea,  the  other  great 
purposes  of  his  incarnation  are  to  be  referred. 
They  over  whom  he  means  to  reign  are  attainted 
rebels.  He,  therefore,  so  fulfils  every  demand  of 
that  law  which  they  had  violated,  as  to  reverse 
the  attainder,  on  grounds  of  eternal  justice.  They 
were  also  captives  to  a  usurper,  whose  mysterious 
power  he  has  so  broken  as  to  disable  him  fi-om  de- 
taining any  who  are  cordially  willing  to  break  their 
bonds.  And  having  thus  removed  all  obstacles,  he 
offers  privileges  of  infinite  l)enefit ;  and  demands 
no  submission,  no  dereliction,  no  observance,  but 
what  in  the  very  nature  of  things  are  indispens- 
able to  the  recovery  of  moral  health,  moral  libert}', 
and  moral  happiness;  and  what  He,  by  the 
gracious  influences  of  his  ever-present  Spirit,  will 
render,  not  only  attainable,  but  delightful  to  the 
honest  and  humble  heart 

The  royal  person,  then,  should  early  and  con- 
stantly be  habituated  to  consider  herself  as  pecu- 
liarly under  the  government,  and  in  a  most 
especial  manner  needing  the  protection  and 
guidance  of  this  Almighty  Sovereign ;  looking  to 
bis  word  for  her  best  light,  and  to  his  spirit  for  her 
best  strength ;  performing  all  that  she  undertakes 
in  the  manner  most  perfisctly  conformed  to  his 
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laws,  and  most  clearly  subservient  to  the  interests 
€i  bis  spiritual  kingdom ;  submitting  all  events  to 
bis  wisdom,  acknowledging  no  less  his  particuhur 
than  his  general  Providence ;  and,  above  all, 
praying  daily  for  his  support,  dq)ending  on  his 
goodness  for  success,  and  submitting  to  his  will  in 
disappointment.  In  fiict,  to  none,  in  so  eminent 
a  sense  as  to  princes,  does  that  sentiment  of  an 
inspired  instructor  belong:  —  *^  Not  that  we  are 
suflBcient  of  ourselves,  to  think  any  thing  as  of 
ourselves;  but  our  suflBciency  is  of  God." 

She  should  practically  understand,  that  religion, 
though  it  has  its  distinct  and  separate  duties,  yet 
it  is  not  by  any  means  a  distinct  and  separate 
things  so  as  to  make  up  a  duty  of  itself,  discon- 
nected with  other  duties;  but  that  it  b  a  grand 
and  universally-governing  principle,  which  is  to 
be  the  fountain  of  her  morality,  and  the  living 
^ring  of  all  her  actions;  —  that  religion  is  not 
merely  a  thing  to  be  retained  in  the  mind,  as  a 
dormant  mass  of  inoperative  opinions,  but  which 
is  to  be  brought  by  every  individual  into  the 
detail  of  every  day's  deeds ;  which,  in  a  Prince,  is 
to  influence  his  private  behaviour,  as  well  as  his 
public  conduct ;  which  is  to  regulate  his  choice  of 
ministers,  and  his  adoption  of  measures ;  which  is 
to  govern  his  mind,  in  making  war  and  making 
peace;  which  is  to  accompany  him  not  only  to 
the  closet  but  to  the  council;  which  is  to  fill  his 
mind,  whether  in  the  world  or  in  retirement,  with 
an  abiding  sense  of  the  vast  responsibility  which 
he  is  under,  and  the  awful  account  to  which  he 
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will  one  day  be  called,  before  that  Being,  who 
lodges  the  welfare  of  so  many  millions  in  his 
hands.  In  fine,  to  borrow  the  words  of  the  pious 
Archbishop  Seeker,  —  ^  It  ought  to  be  explicitly 
taught,  and  much  dwelt  upon,  that  religion  ex- 
tends its  authority  to  every  thing;  to  the  most 
worldly,  the  commonest,  the  lowest ''  (and  surely 
still  more  to  the  highest  earthly)  *^  things ;  bind- 
ing us  to  behave  reasonably,  decently,  humbly, 
honourably,  meekly,  and  kindly  in  them  all;  and 
that  its  interfering  so  far,  instead  of  being  a  hard- 
ship, is  a  great  blessing  to  us,  because  it  interferes 
always  for  our  good.'' 

Parasites  have  treated  some  weak  princes  as  if 
they  were  not  of  the  same  common  nature  with 
those  whom  they  govern;  and  as  if,  of  course, 
they  were  not  amenable  to  the  same  laws.  Chris* 
tianity,  however,  does  not  hold  out  two  sorts  of 
religion,  one  for  the  court,  and  one  for  the  coun- 
try ;  one  for  the  prince,  and  another  for  the  peo- 
ple. Princes,  as  well  as  subjects,  who,  **  by  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  and 
honour,  and  immortality,"  shall  reap  **  eternal 
life."  As  there  is  the  same  code  of  laws,  so  there 
is  the  same  promise  annexed  to  the  observance  of 
them :  —  ^*  U  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the 
commandments."  There  are  no  exempt  cases. 
The  maxim  is  of  universal  application.  There 
will  be  no  pleading  of  privilege  on  that  day,  when 
the  dead,  small  and  great,  shall  stand  before 
God ;  when  they  shall  be  **  judged  out  of  those 
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diiiigB  which  are  wntten,  in  the  book  of  Gof  s 
remembnmoe  acoordiiig  to  their  woiks." 

So  br  frofm  a  diiqiensatioD  of  indolgeooes  bdng 
granted  to  prinoesy  thejr  are  bound  eren  to  more 
ciraonqiectioo.  Th^  are  set  oo  a  pinnade^  die 
peculiar  otgects  of  attention  and  imitatioa.  Their 
trust  is  of  larger  extent  and  more  momentous 
in^Kxrtanoe.  Their  inflnfnre  mw6tw€s  die  conduct 
of  muhitndes.  Their  exain|de  should  be  even 
more  correct,  because  it  wiU  be  pleaded  as  a 
precedent  Their  exalted  station,  tfaerefiire^  inr 
slead  of  furnishing  excuses  ibr  omisnony  does  but 
enlaige  die  oUigation  of  perfinmanoe.  Th^ 
may  avail  themselTes  of  the  same  hdps  to  virtue^ 
dbe  same  means  tx  dxAj;  and  diey  have  the 
same^  may  we  not  nUher  sajs  diey  have  even  a 
stronger  aasunmoe  of  Divine  aid,  since  that  aid  is 
promised  to  be  proportioned  to  the  exigenoe;  and 
the  exigencies  of  princes  are  obviously  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  class  of  men. 

Power  and  splendour  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  substitutes  far  virtoey  but  as  instruments  fixr  its 
promotion,  and  means  for  its  emhdlishment.  The 
power  and  ^lendour  of  sovereigns  are  confirmed 
to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  states  for  the  wisest  and 
most  beneficial  purposes.  But  these  iUustriousi^ 
pendages  are  evidendy  not  meant  for  their  personal 
gratification,  but  to  give  impressiveness  and  dignity 
to  their  station;  to  be  suitaUe  and  honomaUe 
means  of  supporting  an  audicnity,  whidi  Sro- 
videnoehas  made  indiiypnsaHe  to  the  peace  and 
hs^ipiness  of  sodety ;  and  on  the  adequate  eneigy 
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of  which,  the  security  and  comfort  of  all  subordi- 
nate ranks;  in  their  due  gradations,  so  materially 
depend. 

Can  we  hesitate  to  conclude,  that  at  the  last 
great  audit,  princes  will  be  called  to  account,  not 
only  for  all  the  wrong  which  they  have  done,  but 
for  all  the  right  which  they  have  n^lected  to  do? 
Not  only  for  all  the  evil  they  have  perpetrated, 
but  for  all  that  they,  wilfully,  have  permitted? 
For  all  the  corruptions  which  they  have  sanc- 
tioned, and  all  the  good  which  they  have  dis- 
couraged? It  will  be  demanded,  whether  they 
have  employed  royal  opulence  in  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  wise  and  generous  beneficence,  or  of 
contagious  levity  and  voluptuousness?  Whether 
they  have  used  their  influence  in  promoting  ob- 
jects clearly  for  the  public  good,  or  in  accomplish- 
ing the  selfish  purposes  of  mercenary  favourites  ? 
And  whether,  on  the  whole,  their  public  and  pri- 
vate conduct  tended  more  to  diffuse  religious 
principle,  and  sanction  Christian  virtue,  or  to  lend 
support  to  fashionable  profligacy,  and  to  under- 
mine national  morality  ? 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
they  will  be  judged  by  that  omniscient  Being,  who 
sees  the  secret  bent  and  hidden  inclinations  of  the 
heart;  and  who  knows  that  the  best  prince  can- 
not accomplish  all  the  good  he  wishes,  nor  pre- 
vent all  the  evil  he  disapproves :  —  by  that  mercifid 
Being,  who  will  recompense  pure  desires  and  up- 
right  intentions,  even  where  providential  obstacles 
prevented  their  being  carried  into  execution:^- 
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by  that  compassionate  Being  who  sees  their  di£S- 
cnldes,  obsenres  their  trials,  weighs  their  tempta- 
ticHis,  commiserates  their  dangers,  and  takes  most 
exact  cognisance  of  circomstances,  of  which  no 
human  judge  can  form  an  adequate  idea.  — 
Assured,  as  we  are,  that  this  gracious  method  €jf 
reckoning  will  be  extended  to  all,  may  we  not  be 
confident  that  it  will  be  peculiarly  applied  where 
the  case  most  expressly  stands  in  need  of  it? 
And  may  we  not  rest  persuaded,  that  if  there  is  a 
spectacle  which  our  Almighty  Ruler  beholds  with 
peculiar  complacency  on  earth,  and  will  recom- 
pense with  a  crown  of  distinguished  brightness  in 
heaven,  it  is  a  Sovereign  doing  justly,  loving 

MERCY,  AND  WALKING  HUMBLY  WITH  GoD. 

But  is  religion  to  be  pursued  by  princes  only 
as  a  guide  of  conduct,  a  law  by  which  they  are  to 
live  and  act ;  as  a  principle,  which,  if  cultivated, 
wiU  qualify  them  for  eternal  felicity  ?  These  are 
invaluable  benefits,  but  they  do  not  vohcUj^  express 
all  that  princes  in  particular  need  from  religion. 
Tkeyj  in  an  eminent  degree,  require  consolation 
and  support  for  this  life,  as  well  as  a  tide  to 
happiness  in  the  life  to  come.  7%^9  above  all 
human  beings,  need  some  powerful  resource  to 
bear  them  up  against  the  agitations,  and  the 
pressures,  to  which  their  high  station  inevitably 
exposes  them. 

To  whom  on  this  earth  are  troubles  and  heart- 
aches so  sure  to  be  multiplied  as  to  princes, 
especially  to  those  of  superior  understanding  and 
soisibility  ?     Who,  of  any  other  rank,  are  exposed 
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to  such  embarrassing  trials,  such  diflBcult  dilem- 
mas ?  We  speak  not  merely  of  those  unfortunate 
monarchs  who  have  undergone  striking  vicissi- 
tudes, or  who  have  been  visited  with  extraordinary 
calamities;  biit  of  such  also  whom  the  world 
would  rather  agree  to  call  prosperous  and  happy. 
—  Yet  let  him  who  doubts  thb  general  truth 
read  the  accounts  given  by  all  our  historians  of 
the  last  years  of  King  William,  and  the  last 
months  of  Queen  Anne,  and  then  let  him  pro- 
nounce what  could  be  more  trying,  than  thoae 
disappointments  and  disgusts  which  sunk  into  the 
very  soul  of  the  one,  or  those  cares  and  agitations 
which  finally  destroyed  the  peace  of  the  other? 

If  there  be  then  any  secret  in  the  nature  of 
things,  any  clearly  infallible  remedy  by  which  soch 
distresses  may  be  assuaged,  by  which  self-com- 
mand, self-possession,  and  even  self^oyment 
may  be  secured  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  triab 
to  which  mortality  is  liable,  "^-  would  not  this  be 
an  object  to  which  the  view  of  princes,  even 
above  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  should  be  directed ; 
and  in  comparison  of  which  they  might  justly 
hold  cheap  all  the  honours  of  their  birth,  and  all 
the  prerogatives  of  their  rank  ? 

Christian  piety,  when  real  in  itself,  and  when 
thoroughly  established  in  the  heart,  and  in  the 
habits,  is  this  secret  —  When  the  mind  is  not 
only  conscientiously  but  afiectionately  religious; 
— when  it  not  only  fears  God,  as  the  Almighty 
Sovereign,  but  loves  and  confides  in  him,  as  the 
all-gracious  Father;  not  merely  inferred  to  be 
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socb,  from  the  beauty  and  benignity  apparent  in 
the  works  of  nature,  but  rationally  understood  to 
be  such  from  the  discoveries  of  Divine  grace  in 
the  word  of  God ;  —  and  let  us  add,  no  less 
rationally  felt  to  be  such,  from  the  transforming 
influence  of  that  word  upon  the  heart;  then,  acts 
of  devotion  are  no  longer  a  penance,  but  a  re- 
source^ and  a  refreshment;  in  so  much,  that  the 
voluptuary  would  as  soon  relinquish  those  gratifi- 
cations for  which  he  lives,  as  the  devout  Christian 
would  give  up  his  daily  intercourse  with  his 
Maker.  —  But  it  is  not  in  stated  acts  merely  that 
such  devotion  lives,  —  it  is  an  habitual  sentiment 
which  diffiises  itself  through  the  whole  of  life, 
purifying  exalting,  and  tranquillising  every  part 
of  it,  smoothing  the  most  rugged  paths,  —  makii^ 
the  yoke  of  duty  easy,  and  the  burden  of  care 
light.  It  is  a  perennial  spring  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  heart,  to  which  the  wearied  spirit  betakes 
itself  for  refreshment  and  repose. 

In  this  language  there  is  no  enthusiasm.  It  is, 
in  spite  of  the  cold  raillery  of  the  sceptic,  the 
language  of  truth  and  soberness.  The  Scriptures 
ascribe  to  Christian  piety  this  very  efficacy;  and 
every  age  and  nation  furnish  countless  instances 
of  its  power  to  raise  the  human  mind  to  a  holy 
heroism  superior  to  every  trial.  <^  Were  there 
not,**  says  the  sober  and  dispassionate  Tiilotson, 
**  somethmg  real  in  the  principles  of  religion,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  have  so  remarkable 
and  so  regular  an  eS*ect  to  support  the  mind  in 
every  condition,  upon  so  great  a  number  of  per- 
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sons,  of  different  degrees  of  understanding,  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  young  and  old,  learned  and 
unlearned,  in  so  many  distant  places,  and  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  the  records  whereof  are  come 
down  to  us.  I  say,  so  real,  and  so  frequent,  and 
so  regular  an  effect  as  this,  cannot,  with  any 
colour  of  reason,  be  ascribed  either  to  blind 
chance  or  mere  imagination,  but  must  have  a  real, 
and  regular,  and  uniform  cause,  proportionable  to 
so  great  and  general  an  effect."  • 

We  are  persuaded  that  if  the  subject  of  this 
chapter  be  considered  with  an  attention  equal  to 
its  importance,  every  other  virtue  will  spring  up, 
as  it  were  spontaneously,  in  the  mind,  and  a  high 
degree  of  excellence,  both  public  and  private,  be 
instinctively  pursued.  In  such  a  case,  how  happy 
would  be  the  distinguished  individual,  and  how 
inconceivably  benefited  and  blessed  would  be  the 
community ! 

Pious  sovereigns  are,  at  all  times,  the  ridiest 
boon  which  Heaven  can  bestow  on  a  country. 
The  present  period  makes  us  more  than  ever 
sensible  of  their  importance.  A  period  in  which 
law  has  lost  its  force,  rank  its  distinction,  and 
order  its  existence ;  in  which  ancient  institutions 
are  dissolving,  and  new  powers  of  undescribed 
character  and  unheard-of  pretensions,  are  in- 
volving Europe  in  contests  and  convulsions,  of 
which  no  human  foresight  can  anticipate  the  end. 
In  what  manner  u^  may  be  affected  by  this  unpre- 
cedented state  of  things,  what  perils  we  may  have 
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